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Art. I—Voyages dans La Grande Bretagne, Entrepris re- 
Services Publics de la Genre de la Marine, 
et des Ponts et Chaussées, en 1816—17—18—19, et 1820. 
Deuziéme Partie, Force Navale. Par Charles Dupin, Mem- 
bre de l'Institut de France, &c. &c. Paris. 1821. 

ME. Dupin may be well assured, from the early notice we are 

disposed to take of his labours, that we have no mean 
opinion of his abilities. Of his principles we are not prepared to 
say quite so much; and, perhaps, it will be thought that we have 
no business with them. Nor should we indeed have troubled 
ourselves about his political opinions or connections, had he 
confined his observations to the avowed objects of his inquiry— 
our public works and public institutions, civil, naval, and military: 
we should, in that case, have deemed it sufficient to applaud his 

accuracy, or to point out his errors; but when he proceeds to mix 

up political hostility in a work which professes to be purely di- 

dactic and descriptive; to assail the national character on grounds 

that are utterly false; and to hold us up to Europe and to the 
world, as totally destitute of humanity to a class of beings, of all 
others, the most entitled to it, namely, prisoners of war ;—we con- 
ceive that we have a right to inquire into his motives. Acquittin 

him, as we frankly do, of every feeling of hatred towards England, 
the only explanation we can suggest for his conduct, in this in- 
stance, is the desire of gratifying his associates, by the repetition 
of an accusation so calumnious ; and it was with this view solely 
that, in a recent Article on the Military Establishments of this 

Country, (which, we are happy to find, has not been without its 

effect,) we noticed his connection with the Avocat Dupin and the 

herd of politicians who modestly assume to themselves the exclu- 
sive name of /ibéraur, as accounting for the embarrassment under 
which he evidently laboured in consequence of it. We repeat, 
however, (in justice to M. Dupin,) that, considering his education 
under the auspices of Buonaparte, in the new school of morality, 
and his near relationship to a notorious jacobin, he entertains 
fewer prejudices against England, than any other French author 
that we have yet met with since the revolutionary war. Inicom- 
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paring, or rather -contrasting, the public works and institutions, 
connected with the naval service of the two countries, he candidly 
admits that France is thrown to an immeasurable distance behind 
us; that our ships, in point. of workmanship, equipment and 
establishment, and our officers and men, in point of discipline, 
treatment, knowledge of naval tactics, and every particular that 
can constitute an efficient marine, are infinitely superior to those 
of the French navy, and such, in fact, as could not fail to have 
ensured:to us the victories which we obtained, whenever the two 
hostile fleets met and engaged. 

We observe, however, that in most of his comparisons the al- 
lusion is made to the marine impériale; to the navy as it was under 
Buonaparte ; who, it is pretty broadly hinted, knew nothing about 
the matter: on the present state of the French marine, M. Dupin 
touches with a gentle hand, recommending improvements founded 
‘on English practice, rather than censuring defects, the existence 
of which, however, he does not affect to conceal. Standing thus 
between the old school and the new, but evidently leaning to the 
side of the ‘ powers that be,’ and fearful at the same time of 
offending both parties,* we can readily conceive the moral re- 
_ straint—the painful embarrassment under which he writes, and 
the necessity he feels of having recourse to something like trim- 
ming ; 
we * Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike..——— 

There is one subject, however, regarding England, as we have 

just hinted, on which his views are as distorted and illiberal as 
this pretended statement of facts is unfounded :—we speak of his 
‘accusations against the British nation for its inhumanity towards 
the French prisoners of war,—a subject apparently no less agree- 
‘able to his own taste than that of his friends—otherwise he would 
not have thought it necessary to serve it up for the third time, 
‘with additional garnish and higher and higher seasoning on each 
successive occasion. Though our respect for M. Dupin might 
lead us to regret this pertinacity in misrepresentation, yet, as far 
as regards ourselves, we are not sorry for it on the present occa- 
sion, as he has thus afforded us an opportunity of showing the 
‘malignity of his insinuations, and (while we undeceive the abused 
ear of Rerone) of refuting those of his assertions which are so 
‘ scandalously destitute of truth. 
It is well known how little regard the French officers of high 
‘rank, prisoners of war in England, paid to their parole of honour; 


* Ictus piscator sapit. M. Dupin had the misfortune to exasperate the learned and 
-liberal members of the Institute, by merely speaking the truth regarding the perfection 
to which works of art and manufactures were carried in Great Britain. 
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and that Buonaparte was more than suspected of encouraging the 
violation. Better sentiments, we trust, are returning under the old 
dynasty ; as, instead of directly justifying the breach of parole, M. 
Dupin now affects to show that the English prisoners of war in 
France were as destitute of honour as the French prisoners of war 
in England, and that they, in fact, set the example. For this pur- 
pose, he produces a statement, which he pretends to have in his 
possession, and which he calls official, comprising two lists of all 
the prisoners of war, French and English, who, from the year 1803 
to 1814 inclusive, are said to have broken their parole; the result 
of which is that, in 10,000 prisoners of all ranks, the number of 
évadés (such is the gentle term) were as follows :— 

P French detained in England .. 32 
Evadés, although on parole j English detained in F. ow -- 110 
‘We shall make no observation,’ says M. Dupin, ‘ on these 

numbers ; they speak for themselves :’ they certainly do—but not 
much in favour of the authenticity of his list, which we have no 
scruple im terming a mere fabrication,—by whom, he best knows. 
This we shall prove from an authority to which M. Dupm will not 
venture to refuse due respect—the- genuine official list of the 
Minister of Marine himself. The Transport Board of England, 
who had the care and custody of prisoners of war, having transmit- 
ted to that minister (M. Decrés) two lists of French officers who 
had broken their parole, (between the recommencement of the war 
and the month of August, 1811,) one of which contained the 
names of 270 officers who had escaped but been retaken, the other 
of 590 who had succeeded in effecting their escape; in all 860; 
there appeared shortly after, in the Moniteur of the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1812, (which now lies before us,) an official statement, under 
the signature of Decrés, containing a counter-list of the names of 
all the English prisoners, who were accused of having broken 
their parole, amounting, of all classes, to 355. Now taking the 
number of French prisoners detained in England at 70,000, and of 
English prisoners, and persons detained contrary to the usage of 
war among civilized nations, at 20,000, which numbers are suffi- 
ciently near the truth for our purpose, we shall have, according 
to these official lists, in every 10,000 prisoners, 123 French, and 
178 English, (instead of $2 and 110,) who stand charged with the 
crime of a breach of parole. But as the numbers are of very little 
importance in comparison with the ranks of those who had vio- 
lated their word of honour, let us see of what materials M. 
Decrés’s list of Englishmen is composed. At the head of it we 
find, ‘ Sir James Craufurd, Agent Diplomatique,’ and ‘ Thomas 
Brook, Membre du Parlement,’ who are accused of having set the 
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example to the French. Then follow one colonel—two liew- 
tenant-colonels—one major—nine captains (one of which only ts 
of the navy)—ten lieutenants of the army, navy, and marines— 
making in all, twenty-three commissioned officers. There are fifty- 
three midshipmen, and the rest of the list is made up of ‘ ler, 2me, ° 
Sme capitaines de commerce—lieutenans de commerce—gen- 
tilshommes — négocians — propriétaires—médecins’—with about 
forty who have no designation at all. These are evidently, and 
indeed we know the fact to be so, non-combatants, consisting of 
those who were detained (as we have said) contrary to the prac- 
tice of civilized nations, and among whom were Sir James Sue 
ford and Mr. Brook. We know nothing of their cases but 
what appeared in the public papers; but we will fearlessly take 
upon us to say, that not one of the twenty-three commissioned 
officers above-mentioned was guilty of a breach of parole, but that 
every one of them escaped from a close and rigorous confinement 
in prison. Some few midshipmen, merely boys, did, we believe, 
take advantage of the mistaken encouragement of the people with 
whom they lived, and make their way to England: with respect to 
the rest of the list, they were persons from whom the French had 
no right whatever to exact parole. 

Now let us compare the alleged breach of parole of British 
commissioned officers with those of French officers, prisoners of 
war in England. From the recommencement of the war to the 
month of August, 1811, the numbers will stand as follows :— 


Rank. French, English. 
General sorta wt 4 None 
Colonel 8 1 
Lieutenant-Colonel. . . . 5 2 
Lieutenants . . ... 65 10 
23 


‘The difference up to this time is pretty well marked, even sup- 
posing, what we confidently deny, that the English officers had 
been guilty of the charge brought against them ; but in the three 
following years, the number of French officers who violated their 
parole was nearly doubled. The list of those unworthy persons 
who fled during the period we have mentioned, contains the names 
and rank of 406 officers, all of them combatants; and among them 
the following commissioned officers of the army and navy; the rest 
being captains, lieutenants, and midshipmen of privateers, and en- 
signs, surgeons, commissaires, &c. of the army. 


Generals 
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From 1811 to Former Met, Totele, 

5 4 9 

2 10 8 18 

Lieutenant-Colonels 9 5 14 

66 25 

Lieutenants . .- . 94 65 159 


French Commissioned Officers . . 299 


Now as we cannot learn that any English officer returned from 
France during these three years, the number of French commis- 
sioned officers, who actually violated their parole of honour, is 
to that of the English alleged to have done sa, as thirteen to one ; 
and would be nearly as four to one, on the supposition of the 
number of prisoners of war in each country being equal; so that 
M. Dupin’s statement is totally at variance with the truth, and he 
might have known it to be so. 

erhaps he will say that our information is derived from no 
better authority than his, and that it is as easy to write down 
one figure as another; but even here we are prepared for him— 
we have in our possession a liste nommé ; and if M. Dupin should 
be so imprudent as to persist in the accuracy of his unfounded 
statements, and deny the authenticity of ours, little as we feel dis- 
posed to hold up the unfortunate individuals to that disgrace 
which would have inevitably befallen them under the ancient go- 
vernment of France, we shall not hesitate a moment to print, for 
his better information, and in imitation of M. Decrés, the name 
of every officer who has been guilty of the offence. 

We cannot much admire the apology set up by M. Dupin for 
this dereliction of all honourable feeling, on the part of his coun- 
trymen. It might, and certainly did, happen in a few aggravated 
cases, where an officer had been repeatedly guilty of a breach of 
parole, like the notorious Field-Marshal Pillet, or of some atro- 
cious conduct like Colonel Pocris,* that the offenders were sent to 
the hulks. Of these ships of war, prepared for the reception of 
prisoners, M. Dupin has thought fit to give a description, as inac- 
curate as it is malicious. That they are not fitted up with all 
those conveniences and comforts which luxury would require, we 
are ready to admit; but that they bore the slightest resemblance 
to those ‘ horrible excavations (fosses) of the East, where wild 
beasts are kept for the amusement of the despots,’ is a gross and 
unfounded calumny: what he subjoins is not less so—that in these 


* The miscreant who poisoned the wells. of Cerigo, to get rid of a body of Albartian 
refugecs, who had put themselves under his protection.—Quar. Rev. vol. iii. p. 204. 
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fosses the wild beasts ‘ find, what is wanting to the captives of the 

hulks, space to enable them to feed at their ease, to walk about, to 
breathe, and to sleep.’ It is not true, as he asserts, that there were 
crammed into each of these ‘ horrible ditches,’ from 600 to 900 
prisoners; (the falsehood is apparent from his own previous state- 
ment, in which he made them ‘ from 800 to },200;’) and it is 
false, ten times false, that ‘ the bad air, scanty provisions, added 
(as he says) to the despotism, the avarice, and the cruelty of mili- 
tary jailors, killed a great many, and ruined the constitutions of 
the rest.’ If he really believes all that he has stated, we see no 
reason why he should refuse implicit faith to the narrative of 
Field-Marshal Pillet. ‘I can hardly believe,’ says he, (alluding 
to the tale which that veracious personage has told of the suffer- 
ings of the French prisoners, ‘ that the visitor of a prison, having 
left his horse in the court-yard, found only the naked skeleton on 
his return; because the prisoners, dying of hunger, had cast them- 
selves upon the poor beast, which they cut up alive with their 
knives.’ ‘ Hardly believe’! Such incredulity must astonish the 
reader, and, above all, M. Pillet. That worthy gentleman may 
reasonably complain of the perverse nature of M. Dupin’s faith, 
who hesitates to give full credit to his simple story, and yet (be- 
sides what we have quoted) can readily believe, and confidently 
assert, that ‘ inhuman officers and knavish accountants united their 
authority and their bad faith, to plunder the unhappy prisoner of 
a part of his provisions, and to give him the other part of an infe- 
rior quality.’ 

We are too much accustomed, in this country, to the jargon of 
advertising philanthropists, to be much affected by the whining 
declamations on humanity, which M. Dupin calls to his assistance 
on all occasions ; we shall only observe that, if real humanity is 
not to be found in England, we shall in vain look for it in France. 
The insinuation that the object of the British government, in 
maltreating prisoners of war, was to annihilate the seamen of 
foreign powers that fell into its hands, or to make the situation of 
prisoners so intolerable as to force those who were not French 
to enter into its service, and to render those who were, incapable 
of serving against it, is so base as to place it beneath our con- 
tempt. Surmises of this kind, without a shadow of fact to sub- 
stantiate them, are not very creditable, either to the head or the 
heart of any one. In answer therefore to his general and un- 
founded charges of cruelty towards a set of men entitled to our 
commiseration, we shall briefly state, from authority which it will 
not be safe in M. Dupin to dispute, the simple facts regarding 
‘the prison-ships, the regulations under which they were placed, 

the 
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the amount and quality of the provisions, the numbers confined in 
each, and the result of their treatment as exhibited by the state of 
health, and the proportion of deaths that occurred among the pri- 
soners; these facts, to use his own expression, will ‘ speak for 
themselves.’ 

In the first place, the most roomy and airy ships of two and 
three decks were selected tobe fitted up as prison-ships. Every 
thing within them that could encumber any part of the space, or 
prevent a free circulation of air, was completely cleared away. 
A post-captain of experience and humanity superintended the 
whole at each port; and each ship was under the command of a 
steady lieutenant. Instructions for the guidance of these officers 
were printed, and posted in a part of the ship, to which every 
prisoner had free access. By these instructions the commanding 


' officer was directed to muster the prisoners twice a week,—to 


take care that the persons, apparel and bedding were kept per- 
fectly clean,—that the decks were scraped and dry-scrubbed with 
sand,—that they were seldom allowed to be washed in the sum- 
mer, and never in the winter months,—that a due circulation of 
air was admitted into every part of the ship,—that in the mornings 
the lee ports were opened first, in order that the prisoners might 
not be subject to a too sudden change of temperature, or be ex- 
posed at once to a thorough draft,—that no wet clothes were, on 
any account, to be hung up before the ports of the ship,—and that 
the privies, and all parts connected with them, were kept perfectly 
clean,—that in dry weather the clothes and bedding were brought 
upon deck and aired,—that after dinner the decks were swept 
clean,—that the prisoners were allowed to go upon deck, and be- 
low, just as they pleased,—that, if guilty of disorderly, riotous, or 


bad conduct, they were to be confined in the black-hole; but on | 


no account to be struck by any officer or other person. The regu- 
lations respecting their food were equally minute. Every species 
of provisions was carefully examined, every morning, by the lieu- 
tenant or master of the ship; and if any part was found deficient 
in quantity or quality, a report was immediately made to the super- 
intending captain, who had the power to punish the contractor ac- 
cording to the magnitude of the offence. One of the prisoners 
from each mess was selected by themselves to attend the delivery 
of the provisions, and to see that they were of the proper weight 
and quality. The allowance for each, of five days in the week, was 
1} pound of bread, entirely of wheaten flour; half a pound of 
good and wholesome fresh beef, with a sufficient quantity of cab- 
bage or er onions and salt: for each of the other two days, 
one pound of good salted cod, or herrings, potatoes, &c. which 
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is more, we suspect, than the ration of the French soldier or sea- 
man when on service. 

With regard to the number of prisoners put on board each 
ship, the general regulation was, not to exceed that which the 
same ship would have had, as her established complement of 
men, if in commission. Thus a 74-gun ship had on board from 
600 to 700 men; and when it is considered that all the guns, 
masts, pumps, anchors, cables, and every kind of lumber, were 
removed out of the ship, it may fairly be concluded that, without 
the necessity of exposing themselves to bad weather, they had 
just twice the space to move about in, that our seamen have, 
with hard labour, and salt provisions. We have now before us a 
return of the prisoners of war, on board the ships in Portsmouth 
harbour, in September, 1813, when most numerous, and the state 
of health at that time, which we think will furnish a satisfactory 
reply to the alleged misery and mortality on board the hulks as 
set forth by M. Dupin. 


6 « « 583 10 
San Damaso . 726 32 
Vigilest . 590 8 
693 8 
San Antonio. . . 820 9 
Vengeance .. 692 7 
592 7 
aa 683 6 
Assistance. . . . - 727 35 
Arve Princen . . 769 9 
Kron Princessen. . 760 4 
1 
Negro 57 
9227 139 


— Making the 

proportion of sick in 9227 men, equal to just 1} in the hundred. 
And though it was perfectly natural that men, confined as they 
necessarily were, should lament their hard fate, and sigh after 
liberty, yet we are well assured that, on the whole, their conduct 
was praiseworthy; that they had seldom any complaints to make ; 
that they amused themselves in playing at cards, or billiards; in 
ing, writing and drawing; or in manufacture of ships, 
chessmen, and other articles, of bone, hair, &c. for sale. This is 
admitted by M. Dupm—but here again the cloven foot protrudes 
itself. 
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itself. ‘ By a restriction which well describes the mercantile j 
lousy of a manufacturing people, the prisoners were prohibited 
from making for sale, woollen gloves and straw hats—it would 
have injured, in these petty branches, the commerce of the subjects 
of His Britannic Majesty!’ It was even so; these petty branches 
of manufacture were the employ of the wives and children of the 
neighbouring cottagers, and enabled them to pay their rent and 
taxes; and on a representation of the magistrates that the vast 
quantities sent into the market by the French prisoners, who had 
neither rent, uor taxes, nor lodging, firing, food or clothing to find, 
had thrown the industrious cottagers out of work, an order was 
very properly given to put a stop to the manufacture of these two 
articles by the prisoners. 

At the time the above Return was made, there were in Forton 
prison, near Portsmouth, 3972 prisoners, of whom 174 were sick, 
being at the rate of about 4% in the hundred. The good state of 
health was still more extraordinary in the prison built on the heights 
of Dartmoor. In consequence of an attack made on government 
in the House of Commons, for sending prisoners of war to this 
‘ cold, damp and unhealthy spot,’ as it was called, the Transport 
Board, in 1811, ordered one of its members personally to inspect 
the prison. At the time of his arrival, the number of prisoners 
amounted to 6572, of whom 36 only were in the sick-list, and one 
only had died. M. Dupin, indeed, while labouring to describe the 
-hulks and the prisons as the most horrible dens of misery, in which 
‘ human victims were buried, and slowly devoted to the infernal 
gods of hatred, of vengeance and of death,’/—even he is compelled 
to admit, that ‘ the numbers which died were much less consider- 
able than might have been expected from the ill-treatment they 
experienced: he accounts for this, however, by a discovery that 
the effect of confinement is not to afflict man with sudden and 
violent maladies, which terminate existence rapidly; and that this 
effect was so well known to the British government, that it took 
the remarkable step of diminishing the number of deaths among 
its prisoners, by sending them to France to die ; where he asserts 
that ‘ more than nine-tenths of them did actually die in the hos- 
pitals.’ We should be the less surprized at this result, if it be 
true, as it has been stated on French official authority, that ore 
third part of the whole population of Paris dies in its hospitals. 
This, mdeed, is in some degree confirmed by a statement of M. 
Dupin on another occasion,—that, on a proportion of 100,000 in- 


dividuals, employed (in time of peace) in the French navy, 75,000 


are annually sent to the hospital—(Tom. II. p. 260.) But we 


shall show how very little credit is to be placed in M. Dupin’s 


numbers, 
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numbers, which appear to us to be set down at random. He says 
that, from 1805 to 1814 inclusive, 
The number who died in the English prisons was 12,845 
Sent to France in a dying state during that period 12,787 


Total 25,632 
Returned to France since 1814, their health more 
or less debilitated . . « « « 70,041 


Grand Total 95,673 


Now the actual numbers in the above-mentioned period were 
as under :— 

Died in the prisons of England . . . . . . . 10,341 
Sent home as invalided, on parole . . . . 17,607 
And the total number of prisoners brought to this 
country during the war was. . . . 122,440 


So that it would follow, on taking the whole of the eleven years, 
that the average number of deaths amounted only to 940 annually ; 
but as the great mass of prisoners were thrown upon us in the 
years 1808 and 9, we will take the average number at 70,000 only, 
and the number of years at six, which will give 1740 for the 
annual deaths, or two and a half per cent. on the whole number, 
which is in fact much greater than was actually the case. Be it 
observed also, that, after the several great battles that were fought, 
many of the 122,440 prisoners were received in a state of disease, 
and others severely wounded. What, then, shall we think of the 
man, who wantonly calumniates the government for sending home 
to their friends many thousands of weak, aged, and convalescent 
prisoners of war, in spite of the inhuman and obstinate determi- 
nation of Buonaparte to admit of no exchange ; and converts into 
a charge of inhumanity what was purely intended, and really was, 
an act of the truest kindness and consideration ? 

When M. Dupin was convinced of the great cost of prison- 
ships, compared with that of prisoners on shore, he might have 
been also convinced that it was not from choice that a preference 
was given to the former: had England been studded with garrison 
towns and fortresses like France, the French prisoners would have 
-been confined in them, as the English prisoners were in France ; 
but we are far from being certain that they would have been 
gainers by the change. - Dupin will — be startled to 
hear, what is nevertheless a positive fact, that it was by no means 
uncommon for the French prisoners to request a removal from 
Forton to the ships of war. 

M. Dupin well knows that it was not any alarm created by ‘ the 
physical, 
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physical strength of 70,000 French prisoners’ which forbade their 
mixing with the English population: it was the fear of exposing 
to the eyes of delicacy, the scandalous and abominable practices 
shamelessly committed in open day, that made it necessary, in 
many cases, to remove even the parole prisoners from the imme- 
diate vicinity of towns. In making a merit of the English pri- 
soners being sent to cheerful towns, and well received among the 
inhabitants—he should not have forgotten to add that it was the 
immense sums of money remitted by the friends of the détenus 
that purchased them a welcome reception, and made the most 
gloomy of their garrison towns, ‘ des villes riantes.’ Far different 
was the case of the French prisoners: no human being in France, 
and least of all Buonaparte, seemed to care a straw about what 
became of them! 

We have only a word more to say to M. Dupin on this sub- 
ject. The mean and paltry trick of supporting his statements of 
the ill-treatment of prisoners of war in 1804—13814 on the au- 
thority of Howard, who died before the revolution, and whose 
work on ‘ the State of the Prisons’ was published so long ago as 
the year 1777, may answer his purpose in France, but will not add 
much to his character for candour in England. 

We willingly leave M. Dupin to take what notice he may think 
fit of our strictures on a part of his work so unworthy of him, in 
the two volumes with which he promises to favour the world, 
and proceed to the more agreeable task of examining the manner 
in which he has treated the great subject which comprehends the 
whole system, regarding both the personnel and matériel, of the — 
naval force of Great Britain. ‘The documents which have served 
him for this purpose, are the several Reports of the Commissioners 
of Naval Inquiry, and Naval Revision and Finance, Orders in 
Council,* Navy Estimates, and other papers laid before Parlia- 
ment; the Naval Articles of War, the general printed Instructions, 
&c.; to which we may add, such other information, verbal and 
written, as his industry and address enabled him to collect; and 
we must do him the justice to say, that of these materials he has 
made the most, and that, generally speaking, he is perfect master 
of his subject. 

There are those, we know, who are disposed to think it impolitic 
to open our dock-yards and arsenals to the inspection of foreigners ; 


® From one of these, M. Dupin might have given credit to the feeling which actuated 
the British government towards prisoners of war, by the terms of an Instruction to the 
Captains of Ships, established by his Majesty’s Order in Council, which directs them 
‘ to take icular care that all prisoners of war are treated with humanity ; that their 
property is carefully protected; that they have their proper allowances of provisions ; 
= oo every comfort of air and exereise which circumstances can admit of, is al- 
them.’ 
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but we think differently ; being persuaded that the degree of per-. 


fection to which the docks, buildings, machinery, ships, artillery, 
and all the implements of war, are carried in Great Britain, is 
well calculated to leave on the minds of the visitors an impression 
highly favourable to the state of the arts, and the resources of the 
nation to which they belong. Of this fact, M. Dupin’s work. 
affords a strong corroboration ; since, with the single exception of 
the hulks or prison-ships, all our naval institutions, civil and mili- 
tary, practical and theoretical, receive an almost unqualified 
admiration ; and few, we believe, are better qualified for giving a 
correct opinion on these matters than himself. 

As M. Dupin writes solely for the instruction of his country- 
men, and thinks it necessary to describe, in its minutest details, 
the whole system by which the civil and military affairs of the 
navy of Great Britain are conducted, it may be reasonably sup- 
posed that the greater part of his work offers but little that is 
wholly new or interesting to the English reader. We shall confine 
our notice, therefore, mostly to those general observations which 
he makes on the navy, and naval service of Great Britain, as com- 
pared with those of France; correcting the trifling mistakes into 
which he incidentally falls, and which are surprizingly few for a 
foreigner, on a subject which embraces so vast a variety of matter. 

In his notice of the powers vested in the Lord High Admiral 
and executed by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, he 
observes that there is on record an exception to this ‘ hierarchy of 
the service,’ in the person of the late Lord Chatham, the ‘ despotic 
Chatham, who commenced the war in 1756 by the greatest act 
of piracy of which any civilized nation could be guilty.’ This 
Chatham, it seems, being then prime minister, wrote out himself 
instructions for the fleet, and sent them to be signed by the Lords 
of the Admiralty, ‘ordering his private secretary to cover the 
writing with a leaf of blank paper ;’*—thus, he continues, ‘the 
natural directors of the English navy remained in entire ignorance 
of the operation for which they were nevertheless to prepare all 
the elements.’ We ought, perhaps, to hold him the more par- 
donable for repeating so absurd a story, on recollecting that the 
late Mr. Whitbread (on the same respectable authority, perhaps) 
asked, in the House of Commons, if it was not usual for the /ay- 
lords of the Admiralty, as he was pleased to call them, to sign 
— with a blank sheet covering the writing? 

n investigating the cause of that vast superiority of the British 
over the French navy, in all its departments, civil and military, 


* He quotes for his authority ‘ Vie du Comte de Chatham,’ which we suppose to 
be a translation of the wretched publication of Almon the bookseller—a mere tissue of 
falschoods and absurdities, and wholly unworthy of any notice whatever. 


M. Dupin 
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M. Dupin endeavours to account for it, in a great degree, from 
the general popularity of the service, aud the high encouragement 
given to those who enter into it. These, he thinks, may be ranked 
among the first of moral causes, which, operating upon others of a 
local or physical nature, have contributed to raise the navy of 
England to that high pitch of power and glory which it attained 
in the late revolutionary war. ‘The local circumstances which 


naturally create an attachment to the seafaring life, are thus de- 
scribed. 


‘The metropolis of the British Empire includes, within its walls, the 
most frequented port in the universe. It is the commerce of the sea, 
which alone has made London the most populous and the most wealthy 
of the capitals of Europe; vessels from a hundred different countries 
wave their flags upon the Thames, in the very bosom of this immense 
city: nevertheless there the British flags alone surpass in number those 
of so many other nations.’ 

* The citizen of London is justly proud at the sight of so many fleets 
of merchant-ships, which daily arrive from the sea, or descend the river, 
—these, to export the products of the national industry—those, to im- 
port foreign produce or treasure. He cannot contemplate this immense 
bustle, without being convinced that the commerce and the sovereignty 
of the sea have created the wealth and the grandeur of his native city.’ 


But these results of a mercantiJe navy are not confined to Lon- 
don alone— 


* Edinburgh, (he continues,) on the shore of the most beautiful gulf 
of Scotland; Dublin, opposite to England, and on the spot most conve- 
nient fora rapid communication between London and Ireland ; Quebec, 
on the banks of the river St. Lawrence, the Thames of Canada; Cal- 
cutta, on the borders of the Ganges; Halifax, on the northern coast of 
America; and the City of the Cape on the southern extremity of 
Africa,—on that point of storms which must be doubled in order to com- 
municate between India and Europe—in a word, in all parts of the 
world the central points of the British power participate in the benefits 
of the commerce of the sea; and by these benefits contribute to the 
splendour, the wealth, and the power of the people and of the govern- 
ment.” 

*In England, in Scotland, in Ireland, not only the capitals, but a 
multitude of cities of the first rank are also built on the sea-coasts, or on 
the borders of large navigable rivers—Bristol, Hull, and Liverpool ; 
Dundee, Aberdeen, and Glasgow ; Belfast, Cork, and Waterford, are 
united by commerce with all the cities, with all the manufactories of the 
interior; and the interests of the maritime cities are, at the same time, 
the interests of the whole country.’ 

* No country in the world is so well intersected with roads and canals, 
upon which goods and people are conveyed with extreme rapidity, from 
one extremity to the other of every county ; there is no one point within 
thethree kingdoms from whence one may not, in four-and-twenty hours, 


arrive 


Ay 
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arrive at one or other of the seas which surround them.’—tom. ii. 
p- 2, 3. 

To these facilities and conveniences, which accustom young 
people to voyages by water, M. Dupin adds the universal fashion 
of visiting the sea-coasts in the bathing-season, by that class of 
society which, in France, he says, is destined to retire at that 
period to their estates in the country. These visits to the coast 
give rise to numerous parties of pleasure, which venture out u 
the sea; these, with the fleets of shipping passing and repassing, 
all contribute to create a prejudice in favour of navigation, and to 
excite that passion for sea-voyages which kindles in a thousand 
hearts; ‘elle livre a la navigation militaire, ou marchande, ou 
savante, une foule de volontaires, qui reviennent dans leur patrie, 
avec des trophées, des trésors, ou des connoissances nouvelles : 
dignes conquétes de la mer !’ 

From these and other causes, M. Dupin observes that, 

‘In the eyes of the people of England, the marine is the natural 
element of the British power, and ships are the moveable ramparts of 
the territory of Albion. It is not merely in. the figurative language of 

try, but in the most familiar language of conversation, that Eng- 
ishmen, in speaking of their ships of war, emphatically call them 


“ our bulwarks, our wooden walls.” ’—tom. ii. p. 4. 


M. Dupin assigns another reason (somewhat hackneyed within 
the walls of parliament) for the preference shown by our coun- 
trymen to the navy over the army—it is, that the former never 
can endanger the liberties of the people, while a standing army 
places them in jeopardy: add to this, that the promotion in the 
navy being gratuitous, talent and valour are sure of succeeding 
in that service. Another consideration is the liberal shares of 
prize-money to which the superior officers are entitled, and which 
cannot fail to inspire a well-grounded hope of the acquisition of 
an independent fortune. ‘ In short,’ he concludes, ‘ while admi- 
rals and post-captains enjoy all the favours of the court, fill a 
multitude of honourable situations near the person of the sove- 
reign, arrive in considerable numbers at the peerage, and repre- 
sent, for several boroughs and counties, the people in the House of 
Commons, we find only a small number of general officers and 
colonels who have received such marks of favour and confidence, 
whether from the prince or from the people.’ 

Here M. Dupin is evidently venturing beyond his depth. On 
these matters, however, a Frenchman may be permitted to blun- 
der; but we cannot forbear smiling when, on turning to the list of 
the House of Commons, we find about thirteen admirals and 
captains representing the navy, while there are no less than five- 
and-forty generals and colonels of the army ; and if M. Dupin = 
taken 
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taken the trouble to consult the Red Book, he would have found 
about a dozen general officers as lords and grooms of the bed- 
chamber, to one solitary admiral, and a post-captain of the navy ! 
He is somewhat more correct in quoting the honours bestowed on 
Howe, St. Vincent, Duncan, and Nelson, as proofs of the value 
set on naval exploits by the government ; as a testimony of 
the national gratitude to our officers, seamen, and marines, the 
public thanks given to them by the representatives of the people 
in parliament: but we lay no great stress on a circumstance, 
which he thinks remarkable, that, after the great naval victories 
obtained by the four officers above-mentioned, medals should 
have been given to the admirals and captains only, while, after 
the battle of Waterloo, all the individuals of the army engaged on 
that day, were permitted to wear that distinguished mark of ap- 
obation from the officers of the highest rank, down to the 
owest soldier. Medals, in our service, seem never to have 
been systematically adopted; but have occasionally been distri- 
buted, incidentally or capriciously, and not on any known principle ; 
and on this account have never created any jealousy between the 
two services. We admit, however, that there is something in the 
following observations, which, to a foreigner, could not fail to 
place the superior popularity of the navy in a striking, though 
fallacious pomt of view. 


‘I have traversed the greater number of the most considerable cities 
of Great Britain, and every where, even in places the most secluded, on 
the wildest borders of the north of Caledonia, 1 have seen durable mo- 
numents erected by the gratitude of the natives, to the memory of 
Nelson. Let us now compare these innumerable monuments with 
those which that victory, the most important ever gained by the British 
army, has produced. Trafalgar had not completed the downfall of the 
French empire, and Waterloo crushed this imperial fabric, restored from 
its ruins as if by enchantment—Waterloo delivers England and Europe 
from the terrors which they had so long felt, and made them tremble at 
the sight of the French eagles—Waterloo places (at least for some 
years) the British power at the head of the coalition of the continental 

vernments. Notwithstanding these things, in traversing the three 

ingdoms, one looks in vain for frequent monuments in celebration of 
this memorable triumph. The names given to a certain number of 
streets and squares, a few inscriptions, here and there a statue, the name 
of a bridge, built for a special purpose before the campaign of the Hun- 
dred Days had commenced,—these are all that remain in England to 
perpetuate the memory of a victory obtained by sacrifices, the burden 
of which still weighs heavily on a people restored to their sober senses 
(désenzoré.)’—tom. ii. p. 12. 
The sacrifice, no doubt, was great; and, whatever M. Dupin 


may think, was made by the people in their sober senses, and on 
mature 
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mature reflection, that it was more wise, as well as more glorious, 
to sacrifice a part of the national property to secure the remain- 
der, than by tamely sitting down and ‘ husbanding our resources,’ 
to let in a brutal and ferocious enemy, who had vauntingly 
threatened London with the fate of Carthage, and insolently pro- 
claimed his intention to convert this beautiful island into a kit- 
chen-garden for his soldiers. 

But M. Dupin mistakes egregiously, if he thinks the reflecting 
part of the nation does not fully appreciate the value of the vic- 
tory of Waterloo; or that the national gratitude is to be measured 
by the applause of the populace, or by pillars of stone. ‘The me- 
mory of the heroes who fought and fell at Waterloo will live in 
the national annals, and, what is still better, in the hearts of the 
virtuous and best part of their countrymen! A nobler monument 
of a nation’s gratitude, than the proudest pillar of stone, was 
raised to such of the surviving saviours of Europe as were dis- 
abled, and to the widows and orphans of those who fell in the glo- 
rious cause, in the spontaneous and most liberal contributions for 
the comfort and relief of the sufferers, which flowed in from the 
most distant comers of the British dominions, from the northern 
extremity of Canada, to the land of New South Wales and Van 
Dieman; where even the banished outcast felt that he was still a 
Briton, and shared and exulted in the glories of his country. M. 
Dupin does not know,—but it ought to be known to him, to Eu- 
rope, and the world,—that nearly £600,000 was raised from the 
impulse of real and unostentatious charity, grounded on the purest 
feelings of gratitude and humanity ;—that of this sum, £75,000 
was given to the Prussians who took part in that glorious and de- 
cisive day ;—that £192,000 (including the foregoing sum) have 
been bestowed in gratuities to wounded officers aud privates ;— 
that annuities to the amount of £23,000 a-year have been granted 
to the widows and children of those who fell in battle ; and that, 
from the remaining fund, portions continue to be granted to the 
female orphans of officers and privates on their marriage— 
THESE ARE THE MONUMENTS, more durable than stone, which 
a grateful nation has raised to the memory of the victory of 
Waterloo! The fact is, that M. Dupin has mistaken the thing 
done for the man who did it—the act for the agent. It was not 
to commemorate the victory of Trafalgar, nor of the Nile, nor of 
Copenhagen, nor of St. Vincent, that the pillars which he speaks 
of were raised—but to testify the feelings of those who erected 
them for the memory of the Man whose whole race of life was 
one career of glory, and who fell at last im the arms of victory : 
and accordingly they are known only as ‘ Nelson's pillars ;'—they 
are the pious testimonials of veneration, and regret for ‘ the pe of 
a hero, 
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a hero,’ as Lord Collingwood (himself a hero) expressed it, 


‘ whose name will be immortal, and whose memory ever dear to 
the British navy, and the British nation ; whose zea! for the ho- 
nour of his King, and for the interest of his country, will be held 
up to the latest posterity as a shining example for a British sea- 
man.’ We are well aware that it bas ven the policy of the 
French to disparage a victory that laid them prostrate at the 
feet of a too generous enemy; but M. Dupin may be assured 
that, had it pleased Providence to add to our misfortune by the 
loss of another hero, whose career in arms has been no less glori- 
ous, a nation’s gratitude would have been displayed by similar 
tokens of affection and regret ; and that columns would then have 
been inscribed with the name of Wellington, as they now are with 
that of Nelson.* 

To return to our subject. Few naval men were of opinion 


* We must do the French the justice to say, that they appear to have adopted the 
tone and manner in which they treat the battle of Waterloo from the great whig poli- 
ticians, the judicious ‘ husbanders of our resources,’ who cannot yet forgive the Dake of 
Wellington for conquering in their despite. The bloody Waterloo is still the only phrase 
with which they can bear to designate that glorious field! But we turn to manlier sen- 
timents, to nobler feelings—and trust to convince not only M. Dupin but some of his 
reflecting countrymen, that we appreciate Letter than be imagines, the victory which 
he justly calls, * the most important ever gained by the British arms.’ 

* While history’ (we use the words of a most valued friend) ‘ shall record the deeds 
of that immortal day in the appropriate language of one of its most distinguished 
heroest—* An army hastily drawn together, com of the troops of various nations, 
among whom were numbered several brigades of inexperienced militia, was the force 
which the Duke of Wellington had to oppose to one of the most formidable and best 
equipped armies which France ever produced. Every officer and every mandid his 
duty ; but the Duke of Wellington alone was capable of giving union to such a force ; 
his great name filled it with confidence—No other man living could have gained that 
victory with an army so composed”—While history shall record this proud tribute 
to the name of the conqueror—it will have to add that, at the moment when 
the shout of victory was raised through the land, and every British heart exulted 
in the triumph of his country, the simultaneous impulse was felt to administer relief to 
all who had been sufferers in the conflict on this memorable field of glory. All ranks, 
all classes, all denominations, hastened to provide a fund for this sacred purpose—the 
sentiment was universal—it pervaded alike the palace and the cottage—while the noble 
and the wealthy held meetings in the metropolis, and in the principal towns of the em- 
pire, even in the humblest village, the most obscure hamlet, the inhabitants, when they 
assembled in the House of God to return thanks for the triumphs of their country, con- 
tributed to this fund with cheerful gratitude. Nor was the impulse confined within the 
limits of the British isles—it passed with electric rapidity to the most distant regions ; 
it thrilled through every Briton’s heart, wherever placed and however circumstanced— 
in the north and in the south, in the east and in the west ; all were equally warmed with 
the patriot glow, and most justly was it observed by the Marquis of Hastings, on trans- 
mitting from Calcatta a portion of those contributions, which in magnitude were indeed 
worthy of the liberality that has ever characterized the British subjects of our Indian 
empire—“ that a subject of the British empire must indeed be unworthy of those 
blessings and of those honours to which he was born, who does not acknowledge a kin- 
dred interest in the fortunes of the army who fought at Waterloc.”’ 


t Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Clinton, in reply to the Thanks of the House of 
Commons. 
VOL. XXVI. NO. LI. & that 
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that the miserable flotilla of Boulogne could ever succeed in 
throwing upon our coast the hundred thousand men which ‘ were 
to overcome all opposition and march to London sword in hand.’ 
They were well aware that thirteen hundred vessels could never 
in one, two, or three tides get out of the harbour; and that they 
could not remain out of it in safety from our cruizers for an hour. 
Even with the aid of a covering fleet, (and without it the attempt 
would be the very paroxysm of madness,) M. Dupin admits that 
they must have failed; and that, had they effected a landing, we 
should have burnt their flotilla; and thus cut off the retreat of their 
army, which must have surrendered at discretion. When the cover- 
ing fleet however had been demolished at Trafalgar, by what M. 
Dupin calls ‘an incredible blindness, and the most absurd im- 
patience’ on the part of its commander, the idea of invasion was 
abandoned: it had indeed been relinquished from the moment 
that Villeneuve took shelter in Ferrol; and the manner of 
doing it is thus dramatically stated by M. Dupin, as he received 
it from Count Daru. 

‘In 1805, M. Daru was at Boulogne, “ intendant general” of the army. 
One morning, the Emperor sent for him into his cabinet: Daru there 
found him transported with rage, striding rapidly up and down the 
apartment, and breaking a sullen silence only by abrupt and short ex- 
clamations—“ What a navy!—What an admiral !—What sacrifices 
thrown away!—My hope is destroyed!—This Villeneuve! instead of 
being in the channel, he is gone into Ferrol! It is all over! he will be 
blockaded. Daru, sit down, listen and write.” The Emperor had re- 
ceived early in the morning the news of Villeneuve’s arrival in a Spa- 
nish port ; he saw instantly that the conquest of England was abortive, 
the immense expense of the fleet and the flotilla lost for a long time, 
perhaps for ever. At that moment, in the transport of rage, which per- 
mits not other men to preserve their judgment, he had taken one of 
those bold resolutions, and traced out one of the most admirable plans 
of a campaign, that any other conqueror could have conceived at leisure 
and with coolness, without hesitation, without stopping; he then dic- 
tated the whole plan of the campaign of Austerlitz, the departure of 
the several corps of the army, from Hanover and Holland, even to the 
confines of the west and south of France, &c.’—tom. i. p. 244, 245. 


Bien jouée! The farce was well got up, and well acted; and 
M. Daru, we doubt not, entered fully into the amusement. The 
simple truth, however, is, that Buonaparte was glad at heart of 
an excuse to break up an armament, which he was perfectly satis- 
fied would never accomplish what, in a hasty moment, and in 
the wantonness of power, he had pledged himself to perform. 

All the arts and sciences connected with the navy and naviga- 
tion in general, have experienced in England the public patronage. 
From the days of Newton, the Parliament of Great Britain has 
not 
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not ceased to offer the most splendid rewards for discoveries in 
geography, and improvements in navigation. Thus the sum of 
£ 10,000 was granted to Mr. Harrison, for the invention of a 
ag same, to the widow of Mayer £ 3,000, for the ‘ Tables of 
the Moon,’ published by that excellent astronomer ; and £ 300 to 
Euler, for some theorems on the same subject. About the same 
time, a reward of £ 20,000 was offered for the discovery of a 
north-west passage, and since renewed with certain modifications, 
which enabled that able and intelligent navigator, Captain Parry, 
to obtain a portion of it amounting to. £5,000. As a further proof 
of the extraordinary encouragement held out by us for whatever 
may be turned to the improvement of the navy, M. Dupin men- 
tions the splendid sum of four hundred thousand francs, besides 
all expenses, granted to that ingenious artist, Brunell, as a reward 
for his invention of the block machinery ; and one hundred thou- 
sand francs, with a considerable pension for life, to Sir Robert Sep- 
pings, for his most important improvements in naval architecture. 

M. Dupin admits, and laments, that these matters are managed 
very differently in France. Louis XIV., he observes, has de- 
servedly been praised for his munificence towards learned men ; 
but his largesses, unlike those of the parliament of England, 
neyer extended to the offer of half a million to the man of science 
or the artist who should successfully resolve one single problem 
really useful; and with regard to the liberality of Buonaparte,—a 
single example, he thinks, will suffice to show what kind of encou- 
ragement was held out, by this patron of the arts and sciences, to 
the French navy. 


* When the engineer Hubert had constructed at Rochefort the beau- 
tiful mill, which serves at the same time for cleansing the basin. or inner 
harbour, the rolling and turning of metals, the mixing of colours, &c. 
the minister, Decrés, caused a remuneration to be made to him of six 
hundred francs! (£25!); and this is the only instance of a reward being 
decreed, under the Imperia! government, to officers of genius. Those 
even which the law prescribed to be given on the launching of each 
ship of war, were not bestowed, trifling as they were. Thanks to this 
parsimony, during the whole period of which we are speaking, the sci- 
ences and the arts connected with the French navy remained stationary ! 
But could it be otherwise, when the minister declared that he wanted 
only sailors for sea-officers, and carpenters for constructors ?—tom. ii. 
p- 28. 


Every one knows, says M. Dupin, what disorder prevailed 
in all the branches of the naval administration during the first 
years of the French republic. On the one hand, anarchy, insub- 
ordination, plunder; on the other, presumption, prejudice, igno- 
rance, destroyed all the good which a small number of officers 
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were able to produce, who alone had any idea of the true princi- 
ples of a well organized navy. But, adds he, ‘ order appeared to 
be restored under the consulate, and under the empire; though it 
was an order that was directed more towards the preservation of 
the matériel than the amelioration of the personnel. Disaster 
after disaster occurred; but the tribune was dumb, and the public 
journals were gagged, and nothing was permitted to be said or 
published respecting the navy without the formal sanction of the 
minister.” As new defeats added to their shame, an official arti- 
cle, ‘ drawn up,’ as he tells us, ‘ by the hand of impudence,’ ap- 
peared in the Shanthi, for the purpose of proving to Frenchmen 
that the loss of their colonies was advantageous to their navy. In 
the Prince Regent’s Speech to Parliament in 1811, it is observed 
that ‘ the conquest of the Isles of Bourbon and Amboyna has 
further diminished the number of the enemies’ colonies ;’ upon 
which the Moniteur has the following commentary : ‘ Under ex- 
isting circumstances, Martinique, Guadaloupe, the Isle of Réu- 
nion, and the Isle of France, contributed nothing to the mother- 
country, and cost her more than twerity millions every year. With 
twenty millions we can build ten ships of war in the year; it fol- 
lows then that in the course of five or six years,.which the present 
war may continue, we may have fifty sail of the line. The colo- 
nies occupied by the English will be restored to the mother- 
country, either at the conclusion of peace, or when the empire 
shall haye a hundred and twenty x of the line, with two 
hundred frigates and smaller vessels. is period, which is fore- 
seen and calculated, is not very far from us!’ 

After stating at some length what, in our author’s opinion, 
ought to be observed with regard to the nature and the number of 
ships of war to be kept up by France, he gives, as a contrast, 
what we conceive to be a true picture of Napoleon’s navy. 


‘ To dazzle the eyes of the vulgar by the parade of numbers, they 
seemed to estimate our naval force by the enumeration of our masts 
and sails. ‘The rapid increase of the matériel of our fleet was pompously 
announced to all Europe. But what was the actual condition of that 
fleet? Constructed, in a great degree, with materials of the very worst 
quality, it was manceuvred by crews composed of recruits, the greater 
part strangers. to the sea-service, and moreover strangers to our na- 
tional interests. Germans, Italians, Illyrians and Greeks were mingled 
with French seamen. These foreign subjects of the great empire, ill 

id, ill fed, ill treated, served France with rage and hatred in their 
Corts; full of cunning and of courage to desert a service which they 
abhorred, they were cowards in defending the honour of a flag, the 
symbol of their slavery—these were the support and the companions 
which were given to our inexperienced seamen. 

* Moral power was equally wanting with physical strength to this 
mass 
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mass of involuntary navigators. The finest men and the best seamen 
were called away to serve in the train of the troops of the line, or ra- 
ther in the train of the Imperial guard; and the refuse of seafaring peo- 
ple was reserved for the navy. In order to fill up the skeletons which 
were weakened every hour, they enrolled, without selection, and with- 
out distinction, the weak, the impotent, the ricketty; they kept on 
board the maimed, the convalescent and the incurable, in order to pre- 
sent to the Emperor, to the Empire, and to Europe, the state of a per- 
sonnel, imposing by its numerical force, and contemptible by its real 
weakness,—tom. il, p. 85. 


Over such a navy as this picture represents, it is no great com- 
pliment to assert an immeasurable superiority on the part of 
Great Britain. But when that of France was in its most healthy 
state, the English navy is admitted to have been pre-eminently 
superior; a fact which M. Dupin mainly ascribes to the per- 
fect state of discipline which prevails in every ‘branch of the 
service, and the rigid adherence to promotion by seniority in the 
upper classes, and to rank and command in all. ‘The power which 
is given to the flag-officers commanding squadrons, under the ad- 
miral commanding in chief, to inspect and examine into the good 
order, the cleanliness and discipline of-each individual ship placed 
under their respective commands, characterizes and constitutes, 
in his opinion, one of the great excellencies of the British navy. 
‘ But in France,’ he observes, ‘ the lowest captain of a ship of war 
believes himself the king, or rather the despot, of his quarter- 
deck. He cannot conceive that an admiral should have the right 
of coming on board to inquire with his own eyes into the manner 
in which the details of the service are carried on; and it is as 
much as can be expected if, in the performance of evolutions, 
this same captain will condescend to abstain from a disobedience 
of the signals which may point out to him the conduct to be ob- 
served by his ship.’ ‘ This fatal spirit,’ he adds, ‘of insubordi- 
nation, greater before than since the Revolution, must be rooted 
out of the French navy before it can hope to obtain success to 
any great extent.’ 

The cool, quiet and determined manner in which the officers 
give their orders, the readiness and regularity with which they are 
executed, and the imposing silence of the crew, on board an Eng- 
lish ship of war, when actually engaged in battle, form so many 
characteristics of the British navy. ‘ C’est le calme de la force, 
c’est le recueillement de la sagesse.’ ‘ In the midst,’ says our 
author, ‘ of the most complicated operations, and even in the heat 
and hurry of battle, the words of command only are heard, pro- 
nounced and repeated distinctly and coolly from rank to rank— 
no intemperate councils, no murmurs, no elamour, no a s 
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The officers think in silence, and the crew act without speech or 
thought.’ This perfection of subordination, however, he ascribes, 
in a certain degree, to the phlegmatic character and the natural 
taciturnity of the English; at the same time he is of opinion that 
similar results might be obtained even from the vivacious French- 
men of the south; ‘ for,’ says he, (an inference which we do not 
clearly comprehend,) ‘ the inhabitants of Great Britain are na- 
turally less active than the French, and especially than the in- 
habitants of the south of France.’ 

There is an instruction in the British naval service which 
strictly enjoins every officer ‘ to refrain from making any remarks 
or observations on the conduct or orders of any of his superior 
officers, that may tend to bring them into contempt; and most 
carefully to avoid the saying or doing of any thing which, if seen 
or heard by, or reported to, the ship’s company, may discourage, 
or render them dissatisfied with their condition, or with the 
service they shall then be employed on, or with any service on 
which they may be ordered.’ But what is the case in the French 
navy? 

* Under the system, at present so much extolled, of the Imperial 
navy, I have witnessed a renewal of the bad example of that spirit of 
insubordination which, under Louis XV. and Louis XVI. on two occa- 
sions, destroyed the French navy. I have seen captains of ships of the 
line manifest openly their contempt for most of the admirals under 
whom they were serving, or might serve; captains of frigates express 
towards those of the line, sentiments of reproach which these had be- 
stowed on their superiors; in short, from rank to rank, down to the 
lowest midshipman, and even to the sailors themselves, 1 have witnessed 
a spirit of detraction—a wish to spread contempt for all in command, 
to infect the mind of every inferior, destroy the confidence of the crew 
in their officers; and, by the loss of that confidence, to destroy the 
energy and the efficiency of the naval force.’—tom. ii. p. 15. 


But if the administration of the British navy exacts from infe- 
riors an entire obedience to the orders of their superiors, it also 
exacts from these, as M. Dupin justly observes, an example of all 
the military virtues, and more especially of daring enterprize and 
unquestionable courage. ‘The English,’ he adds, ‘ like the Cartha- 
ginians, punish with death the admiral who, engaging with a force 
nearly equal, does not gain the victory.’ The fate of Admiral 
Byng, and the more recent censure of Sir Robert Calder, furnish 
him with examples of this strict and rigid justice. ‘Though, with 
an inferior force, the latter met the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, engaged, and took two of them, he was tried and cen- 
sured, because it was supposed that, by renewing the engage- 
ment, he might have obtamed a more decisive success. ‘ What,’ 
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says Dupin, ‘ would they have done in England with Calder if he 
had commanded a superior fleet, and Jost two ships in avoiding a 
battle which ought to have afforded so fair an opportunity for the 
display of skill and valour? What would they have done with the 
captains?” We can tell him, at least, what they would not have 
done—they would not have secretly put them to death, as there 
is but too much reason to believe was the fate of poor Villeneuve. 

We cannot help thinking that Sir Robert Calder was hardly 
dealt with. In saying this, we mean not to impugn the sentence, 
but the charge—which ordered him to be tried, not for his whole 
conduct in presence of the enemy, but for part of it only—aot for 
what he did, but for what he omitted to do; and we believe this 
was the general feeling in thenavyy. Withregard to Byng, his sen- 
tence was a just one, as the law then stood; and the members of 
the court-martial who awarded it had not (as the members of 
those of the present day have) a discretionary power to mitigate 
the sentence. Byng, however, was, in some measure, the victim 
of popular clamour, and the squabbles and intrigues of an ad- 
ministration which had lost the confidence of their master, and 
feared to trust one another. . 

The mode in which that great naval officer, Napoleon, ma- 
naged matters of this kind is thus stated by M. Dupm. 

‘ Captains,’ he says, ‘ evidently culpable, were delivered over by him 
to the maritime courts: they were acquitted by the judges, who were 
delighted to establish the point in naval jurisprudence, that a man 
might be imbecile or pusillanimous in battle, without incurring the 
punishment due to that incapacity which compromises the public inte- 
rest, or that cowardice which dishonours the national flag. Sometimes 
Napoleon deposed the members of these courts, and wished to retry 
that which the law permitted to be tried only once. This was only act- 
ing the despot without remedying the evil. He had done better by con- 
sulting public opinion; by endeavouring to know beforehand those 
men so lenient towards crimes against honour; never to have trusted 
them with commands, but to have placed them without delay on the 
retired list."—tom. ii. p. 18. 

We have a further specimen of his Imperial Majesty’s ideas of 
justice, and of the encouragement which he gave to the navy, in 
an official communication in the Moniteur of November, 1811: 
‘ The Minister of the Marine shall cause the laws of the Empire to 
be executed. The Commander of the Clorinde shall be brought be- 
fore the tribunals for having taken so small a share in the battle... 
for having preferred life to honour.’ . . Thus,’ observes M. Du- 
pin, ‘the sovereign authoritatively decides on the infamy of an 
officer whom he is about to try!’ ‘ If, he continues, ‘ fear, honour 
and virtue, are the characteristics of despotical, monarchical, and 
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democratical states, I leave others to judge to what form of go- 
vernment such a decision belongs.’ 

In naval tactics as well as discipline, M. Dupin candidly 
avows the English are far superior to the French; and he thinks 
it would be very desirable that some one of the French officers 
who, in the course of the last war, had the misfortune to serve 
on board an enemy’s ship, would give his countrymen a faith- 
ful description of the principal manceuvres, and of the order 
in which they are executed on board an English ship of war.’ 
* One might then,’ he continues, ‘ compare the means of action 
of our rivals with those in use with us, and give the preference to 
the best.’ Without undervaluing the talents of a French naval 
officer, we apprehend that a few days, or weeks, or even months, 
would not enable him to do what M. Dupin here requires. A per- 
fect knowledge of seamanship, and of what a ship will perform 
under all circumstances, can be acquired only by long practice, 
and not at all by merely looking on. The same observation will 
apply to the management of the great guns, which he considers 
as of more importance than the maneeuvring of the ship it- 
self, and as infinitely more difficult than that of artillery on 
shore. There can be no doubt of this: as, in the one case, 
the instrument is steady and immovable; in the other it is 
constantly in motion. ‘The effect of the broadside of a British 
man of war on her opponent, is produced by that calm and un- 
disturbed coolness, which, in the midst of the loose and scattered 
fire of the enemy, never allows the person who has the command 
of the gun, to lose sight of his object, or to neglect the critical 
moment presented by the rolling of the ship, which affords the 
most likely chance of striking his opponent. In this respect, and 
in the rapidity of loading and firing, M. Dupin says, ‘ we have 
much yet to do to subdue our petulance, and to bring ourselves 
towards that degree of coolness and calculated activity so fully 
possessed by the English.’ 

Strictly speaking, however, it is not the system of manceuvring 
a single ship, or the state of discipline on board that ship— 
it is the management of a fleet, with regard to its order of 
sailing and forming the line, to the principles of attack and 
defence, which may properly be called Naval tactics. In 
the early part of our history, when artillery was unknown, these 
principles were disregarded, because the value of them could 
not be perceived. The ships were small, and their armament sim- 
ple and rude; they engaged stem to stem, or broadside to broad- 
side; and the men fought hand to hand, and foot to foot. The main 
object was, then, the destruction of life; and the stoutest and 
most courageous soldiers generally obtained the victory. We are 
told 
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told that, when Edward III. attacked the French fleet collected at 
Sluys to oppose his landing, the English, after pouring ina volley 
of arrows, boarded the enemy’s ships and gained a glorious vic- 
tory, with the loss of 4000 men. Of the French more than 30,000 
perished, the greater part of whom were driven overboard and 
drowned: so dreadfully destructive were battles, whether by 
sea or land, when man was immediately opposed to man! whereas 
the victory of the Nile was obtained at the expense of 218 men 
killed, and 677 wounded; and the glorious and decisive day of 
Trafalgar, at somewhat less than 420 killed, and 1112 wounded. 

The invention of gunpowder, and the introduction of artil- 
lery into the army and navy, unquestionably diminished the waste 
of human life. ‘The combatants now engaged, whether at sea or 
on land, at a greater distance from each other, and this rendered 
it necessary for fleets as well as armies, to act in concert, and to 
observe a certain order or disposition, whether out of sight or in 
presence of an enemy; not only for their mutual support and 
defence, but to enable them to carry against the enemy the 
greatest accumulation of force, generally speaking, upon one 
given point. This, at least, has become the favourite system of 

ate years. M. Dupin says, that certain men of genius discovered, 

in the time of Lewis XIV., excellent combinations for par- 
ticular cases; but that, until the French revolutionary war, the 
art of disposing and conducting fleets, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing the most prompt and complete effect, had not been re- 
duced to any rational practice. The English however, he tells 
us, adopted the principles laid down by Mr. Clerk, a professor 
of Edinburgh, and changed the system which prevailed during 
the American war, of getting to windward, bearing down upon 
the enemies’ fleet, attacking the van by the van, the centre by the 
centre, and the rear by the rear:—a mode of fighting which, though 
it generally left the English fleet masters of the field, (if it may so 
be called,) yet permitted the French to escape in line of battle, 
and led to no decisive result whatever. 

This practice of retiring in good order, with little or no da- 
mage, caused, M. Dupin says, ‘ not only ourrivals, but other na- 
tions, to adopt the disgraceful opimion, that a French fleet could 
not face an Rnglish fleet of equal force.’ But the real fact, he 
tells us, was that their admirals had orders to keep the sea for the 
longest possible time, without coming to an action, in which the 
result might be the loss of ships too expensive to be replaced; 
and, if forced to engage, to avoid, with the greatest care, compro- 
mising the fate of their fleet, by a conflict too decisive. Such an 
order, he says, obliged them to fight retreating, by which they ac- 
quired the disastrous habit of yielding the field of battle, as soon 
as 
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as an enemy, though inferior, appeared disposed to dispute it 
with courage. ‘ Thus then,’ he adds, ‘ to maintain, at a great 
expense, a naval armament; to forbid it from making the best 
use of its effective power; to send it in search of an enemy; 
to retreat shamefully from its presence ; to receive battle in- 
stead of offering it; to commence an action only to finish it by 
the phantom of a defeat; to lose the moral for the sake of sparing 
the physical force—formed the principle which, from the de- 
clining energies of the reign of Lewis XIV. to the mistakes of 
Napoleon, (with a few brief exceptions,) has guided the adminis- 
tration of the French marine,’-—‘ the consequences are well 
known" 

M. Dupin ridicules, and not unsuccessfully, ‘ what he terms the 
pious respect of his countrymen for the sacred order of the line of 
battle’ to which the combined fleets were sacrificed at Trafalgar. 
While Nelson advanced in two close columns to overwhelm the 
centre of this ‘ sacred line,’ the two wings remained immovable ; 
they were ‘ inline,’ he says, and that was enough ; and in this po- 
sition they looked on ‘ avec une effrayante impassibilité,’ until the 
centre was destroyed—then, and not till then, forgetting all respect 
for the sacred order of the line, they thought—not of seeking to 
remedy any part of the evil, but of making their escape. ‘This 
is true; and can only be explained by the astonishment and 
confusion into which the Commander-in-Chief was thrown by 
a mode of attack so unusual, and which might have been fol- 
lowed by a different result, had the combined fleets, instead of 
remaining in that state of ‘ impassibility’ while the destruction 
of the centre was going on, hauled their wind in one or two 
lines, which would have obliged Nelson to change his order of 
sailing in two columns, into a line of battle. It was neither from 
any premeditated plan of attack on the part of Nelson, nor from 
any particular predilection for the advance in two columns; but, 
as we are officially informed by Lord Collingwood, ‘ to avoid the 
inconvenience and delay in forming a line of battle im the usual 
manner,’ that he was induced to bear down upon the enemy in 
the order of sailing; and, as the combined fleets kept their posi- 
tions, Nelson, with that happy and instinctive promptitude with 
which he availed himself of every circumstance, saw instantly that 
the most decisive result would ensue from pressing with his whole 
force upon their centre, and even calculated the number of ships 
of which it would put him im possession. 

We are not surprized that M. Dupin should offer this battle, of 
Trafalgar, and that of Rodney in the West Indies, as fine examples 
of the system laid down by Clerk. It has been maintained, we 
know, that Rodney, previously to his sailing, had received some 
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hints from the author; but this has never been satisfactorily 
proved, and we have reason to believe, (im fact, we speak from 
the authority of an officer now of the highest rank, and then in 
Rodney’s fleet,) that the breaking of the enemy’s line was purely 
incidental, and the thought of the moment. Our ships were 
closely engaged under the lee of the French line, theirs. were 
dropping down upon us,—and an opening presenting itself, Rod- 
ney in the Formidable, with his seconds, the Namur and Duke, 
and immediately supported by the Canada, seized the advantage 
thus offered to him, and successfully broke through the enemy's 
line about three ships short of the centre, where De Grasse com- 
manded in the Ville de Paris. The vessels astern followed, and 
the result is well known. That Clerk had shown the advantages 
of manceuvring so as to cut off a part of the enemy’s fleet, and fall 
upon it with a superior force while the remainder was unable to 
come to their support, there can be no doubt; and many of his 
observations and tactics are much to the purpose : but, in gene- 
ral, he supposes a degree of ‘ impassibility’ on the part of the ene- 
my which was not shown by De Grasse. 

We well remember the extravagant encomiums passed on 
Clerk’s work; it was called ‘a magnificent invention,’ and the go- 
vernment was cordially abused by our northern brethren, (who are 
always tremblingly alive to the military glory of their country,) for 
not bestowing on its author a pension, a peerage, and we know not 
what besides; whereas, in fact, it is no invention at-all, but taken, 
almost wholly, from the work of Le P. Paul Hoste, Jesuit, pub- 
lished nearly a century before Clerk wrote.* He has a whole 
chapter on breaking the enemy’s line, and he states very particu- 
larly the advantages and disadvantages attending it. He appears to 
consider it as a hazardous manceuvre which, he says, ought never 
to be resorted to without one of the three following reasons : Ist, 
In order to avoid a greater evil; 2dly, When the enemy leaves a 
considerable interval in his line ; and 3dly, When some of the ene- 
my’s vessels are thrown out of the line. In other respects, indeed, 
it is not without danger; for, unless the enemy should continue to 
show that ‘ effrayante impassibilité’ exhibited by the combined 
fleets off Trafalgar, a skilful commander might avail himself of 
such a manceuvre, by instantly tacking his van, and enclosing the 
ships which have cut through his line, between two fires. Several 
examples are given by P. Hoste of breaking the line in the 
Dutch wars, and particularly in the memorable action of 1666, 
which lasted four days. Albemarle, who was to windward, bore 


* L’Art des Armées Navales, ou Traité des Evolutions Navales, &c, par le P. Paul 
Hoste, de la Compagnie de Jésus, Professeur de Mathématiques dans le Séminaire de 
Toulon. Lyon. 1697, 
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down upon the Dutch, and cut through their line ; but De Rutyer, 


not chusing to remain passive, manceuvred in such a manner as to 
bring on a general engagement, and to oppose ship to ship :—thus 
the two fleets continued to pass through each other’s line; and 
in conclusion, the English were worsted. Thus too, in 1653, when 
Blake pursued Van ‘Tromp and De Ruyter off the Isle of Wight, 
as they were protecting a fleet of merchantmen, and formed round 
them im a crescent, somewhat like that of the French and Spanish 
fleets off Trafalgar, the English admiral bore down upon their 
line, broke through it completely, and took several of their ships. 

We were not aware that the Ordonnance of 1765 was still in 
force in the French navy. By this, the Admiral commanding in 
chief is alone authorized to issue orders, to commence or disconti- 
nue the fight, to change the order of battle, or to execute any ma- 
neeuvre ; every detail must proceed immediately from him; and 
as, in action, it must frequently happen that, enveloped in the 
smoke of the enemy’s cannon or his own, he can neither see the 
ships at a distance nor they him, they are of course often at a loss 
what to do; and generally, as is common in such situations, end 
with doing nothing, as was probably the case at Trafalgar. 


‘To remedy this serious evil,’ says M. Dupin, ‘ an ordonnance has 
prescribed a rule, the most foolish and the most fatal that the evil genius 
of our navy could possibly have imagined. According to this instruc- 
tion, it is necessary for our suips to form a line, for the purpose of 
being in order of battle. No ship, under any pretext, must quit this 
line, unless by a regular signal made by the Admiral of the fleet. Thus, 
every time that this Admiral (while engaging) ceases to be in sight, 
however evident his own want of support, or the distress of any other 
part of the sacred line, may be, the Ordonnance is inviolable, the line 
must be preserved. And those vessels which the mancuvres of the 
enemy have thrown out of the action, are unable to take any share in 
it. They must wait until the rest of the fleet, annihilated under their 
eyes, permits the enemy's ships to proceed, en masse, to give battle to 
these religious conservators of the stupid line,’ &c.—tom. ii. p. 65. 


In this respect, M. Dupin says, the French ought to take the 
English for their example. They ought, as is the case with 
them, to make the inferior flag-officers responsible for the ma- 
neeuvres of their respective squadrons; to give instructions 
to every flag-officer to observe attentively the conduct of every 
ship near him, whether of the squadron or division which he 
commands, or not; and if he shall observe any ship evidently 
avoiding battle, or not doing her duty in it, to send an officer im- 
mediately to suspend the captain of that ship, and to take the com- 
mand of her in his stead. ‘ It is thus,’ he observes, ‘ that, at 
every moment of the battle, the captains in the English fleet are 
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under the necessity of conducting themselves like heroes, or to see 
themselves dishonoured on the spot, in the presence of both 
fleets.’ The reverse is the case as far as regards the French fleet 
in action; and, he adds, ‘ this fault in our institution has caused 
the loss of the most important engagements and the dishonour of 
our admirals and captains, who, had they been accustomed to 
manceuvre with the aid of their own lights, might perhaps have 
covered themselves with glory, in giving a turn in our favour to 
the fate of the day.’ He also bestows high praise on the general 
instruction for the British fleet, that if a flag-officer be killed in 
action, his flag is to be kept flying, and the signals made from his 
ship in the same manner as if he were still alive: ‘ it was thus,’ 
he observes, ‘ that, in the battle of Aboukir, although Nelson was 
put hors de combat, and in that of Trafalgar, although he was 
killed, the action and the victory nevertheless continued their in- 
evitable course.’ 

A Frenchman of the name of Paixhans, an officer in the corps 
of Royal Artillery, has just published part of a work which he 
calls ‘ Nouvelle Force Maritime,’ the object of which is, first, to 
prove the inefficiency of a naval force, from the small number of 
killed and wounded after a general action; and, secondly, that the 
expense of keeping it up bears no proportion to the paltry service 
which it renders to a state ;—whilst the smallest rock, he shrewdly 
observes, may split it—the puncture of an insect sink it,—and an 
accidental spark, falling among the ammunition, blow it to atoms. 
These considerations seem to have inflamed his imagination, and 
generated the important ‘ secret’ with which he appears to labour. 
‘ Why then (he asks) may not these natural effects be imitated by 
art? He proposes, therefore, not only to make an absolute 
change in the present mode of attack and defence, but to give to 
ships such an increased power as cannot fail to make a naval en- 
-gagement more murderous—the prime object of this Dr. San- 
grado of the new school. The name of Dupin, we perceive, is 
among those appointed to examine this tremendous project,* 
which, we are well assured, if he can escape the fascinating terrors 
of the Avocat, will obtain no countenance from him. 


. * M. Paixhans sets out with this proposition, which he pledges himself to prove 
in a future volume, where he is to discover his secret: ‘ Il est possible, dans état ac- 
tuel des arts, il serait facile dés aujourd’hui, de construire un trés-petit navire, qui, 
monté seulement de quelques soldats sans expérience, aurait assez de puissance pour 
détruire le vaisseau de haut-bord le plus fortement armé.’ And though the English, he 
observes, say ironically that a ship of the line speaks all languages, and truly enough 
they carry orders which are understood by all nations, yet, he adds, ‘ we hope to be 
able to prove that a ship of war, be she what she may, speaks not so loud, but that ano- 
ther may speak still louder, and put her to silence.’ From the blustering language of 
M. Paixhaus, it would appear as if he had just risen from the spirited dialogue between 
the.‘ brisk lightning’ and the ‘ bold thander’ in the Rehearsal. 
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‘ If” M. Dupin says, (as if he had anticipated this crazy revival of 
Fulton’s rejected fooleries,) ‘ we would appreciate the real force of @ 
ship of war, we must not say, a ship is a floating battery, with which 
one can scarcely, in battle, kill or wound more than a fourth, or a fifth, 
or a tenth of the seamen of another ship of equal force. We should say, 
a modern ship of war is a floating battery, which can only be com- 
pelled to yield to batteries of the same description. It is a fortress, 
which is able to resist the sea, in all seasons, in the midst of every tem- 
pest. It is a fortress, which transports itself with a rapidity infinitely su~ 
perior to that of the lightest troops of a land-army, in such a way as to 
run over a fourth part of the great circle of the globe in less time than 
a continental army can pass from Spain into Poland, or from France 
into Russia. Now, when such immense marches are undertaken, the 
naval army experiences neither fatigues, nor privations, nor wants, nor 
those epidemics which destroy so many land-armies. Without accident 
to her crew, a ship of war passes the winter in the midst of the polar 
ice, ina degree of cold exceeding that which caused the destruction of 
the finest army that modern times have seen. In short, a naval force not 
only transports itself, exempt from suffering and fatigue ; it transports 
the land-army, and communicates to it its own movements. By means 
of it, those powers who have only a small number of soldiers, are ena- 
bled to multiply them by sudden and unexpected disembarkations on 
all the vulnerable points of an enemy's coast.'-—tom. ii. p. 72. 

M. Dupin is right; and his countrymen have had an example 
of these truths which they will not readily forget. ‘The successful 
attacks on Copenhagen and Algiers sufficiently prove the efficacy 
of a naval force when opposed to the most formidable batteries ; 
and the prodigious importance of victories, though gained, to the 
great disquietude of M. Paixhans, by the loss only of a few 
hundred men. The victories of Howe, Nelson, St. Vincent, Dun- 
can, which annihilated the navies of the maritime powers of Eu- 
Tope, were accomplished with a waste of human life incompara- 
bly small when measured with the result of a single land-cam- 
paign: yet how superior the consequences! Let our author him- 
self sum up the splendid account. 


* Towards the end of the seventeenth century, the maritime wars 
were confined, on the part of England, to the fighting of a few battles 
with one or two fleets; to the making a few cruises, a few detached 
blockades, or some particular enterprize; and these were sufficient for 
the labours of a campaign. But, in the uaval war, of which the nine- 
teenth century has witnessed the commencement and the termination, 
England conceived the idea of attacking, nearly at the same moment, 
the fleets of France, of Spain, of Holland, of Denmark, of Italy, and 
even of America; she opposed herself to all the maritime powers. She 
not only blockaded all the military ports which could give refuge to 
some squadron or some flotilla, she blockaded every commercial port ; 
and this spectacle we have seen, of which, till then, no maritime ae 
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had afforded an example—the inhabitants of an island, moderate 
enough in its extent, became enabled to form, with their ships of war 
alone, a continued line of observation along all the coasts of Europe, of 
Asia, of Africa, and of America. All the continents of the two worlds 
were simultaneously besieged, their islands taken by main force, the 
commerce of the world usurped. In short, after twenty years of fight- 
ing, this naval power, which had begun the struggle with thirty millions 
of subjects, finished it by consolidating her empire over eighty millions 
of the conquered and conquering.—And, moreover, let us recollect that 
Great Britain has never reckoned, during this period, more than 
145,000 seamen and marines, employed in producing these prodigies.’ 
—tom. i. p. 238. 

M. Dupin pays a just tribute to the attention given in the 
British navy to the preservation of the health of the seamen. He 
says, (what we know to be perfectly true,) that when Lord St. 
Vincent commanded the fleet which blockaded Brest from the 
27th May to the 26th September, 1800, not a single day passed 
without his reconnoitring the entrance of the harbour; and that, 
although the seamen had only the ordinary ship’s provisions, and 
consisted at the least of 16,000 men, there were only sent, during 
the whole of this time, sixteen to the- hospital. In fact, by the 
wise and humane regulations now established in the British navy ; 
by the excellence of the provisions; by the purity of the water 
since the introduction of iron tanks; and by the pains bestowed 
to keep the ships dry, well aired and cleanly between decks, the 
most dangerous diseases, such as the scurvy and typhus fever, 
which used to be the scourge of the navy, have been totally era- 
dicated from our ships of war: those that remain, as is justly 
remarked by our author, are of an inflammatory nature, arising 
from an excess of strength rather than debility. No clearer 
proof can be desired of the beneficial effect of attention to these 
regulations, than the fact of Captain Parry having brought home 
every man in high health, (except one, who carried an incurable 
disease out with him,) after passing a long and tedious winter in 
a climate supposed to be uninhabitable by man. 

Of the extraordinary improvements which have taken place in 
British ships of war for the preservation of the lives of seamen, 
some curious facts are on record. ‘The total number of seamen 
raised during the American war was 175,990, of whom 18,545 
died a natural death, and 1,243 were killed, making in the whole 
19,788 deaths in the last five years of the war; but the average 
number employed was about 70,000, which, for every hundred 
thousand seamen employed, would give an annual loss of 5,911 
men. M. Dupin calculates that in the same number our land- 
army lost, in the course of the last war, 5,950 men. The follow- 
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ing table gives at one view the progressive diminution of sickness 
and death in the naval service, calculated on 100,000 men. 
Sick sent to 


Year. Hospital. Deaths. Deserted. 
1779 40,815 2,054 1,424 
1782 31,617 2,222 993 
1794 25,027 1,164 662 
1804 11,978 1,606 ° 214 
1813 9,336 698 10 


By this table, it would appear that the diminution of sick and 
of deaths was in the proportion of four to one nearly between the 
years 1779 and 1813. ‘The diminution of desertions from the 
hospitals in the same period is not the less remarkable, and affords 
the strongest proof of the progressive amelioration of the condi- 
tion of seamen on board our ships of war. ‘ Man,’ says M. Dupin, 
* employs all the means within his reach to fly from a kind of life 
which presents only the hideous picture of privations while afloat, 
or sickness, suffering, and death in a hospital. But when every 
cause of discontent, of disgust, and of alarm is diminished and 
made almost to disappear, the sailor holds very cheap the fatigues 
and the dangers of the sea and of battle; he no longer thinks of 
deserting.’ 

M. Dupin has taken a statement which we formerly made of 
the actual loss in men sustained by the British fleet in each year, 
commencing with 1810, when every captain was ordered to trans- 
mit a list, made up to the Ist January, of all the deaths that had 
taken place under his command in the preceding year. The re- 
sult was as under. 


Deaths by disease, 
Years. No. employed. _—_accideut, or in battle. 
"1810 188,581 5,183 
1811 136,758 4,265 
138,324 4,211 


About one half of the above numbers died of disease, the other 
half in fight, by accidents in landing, boats upsetting, shipwrecks, 
&e. It follows then, that, in the three years above-mentioned, 
the proportion of deaths in 100,000 men employed afloat was 
3,302; and if to these we add the number of seamen who, in 
the following year, died in the hospitals, namely 698, the total 
loss of life in that year, out of somewhat more than 100,000 men, 
may be estimated at 4,000 men. ‘Thus,’ says M. Dupin, ‘ in the 
latter years of the war against the French empire, the English 
navy lost only about a twenty-fifth part of its whole force:’ and he 
adds, on what authority we know not, that the loss in the. British 
army, about the same period, on an average of six a ra 
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12,356 in every 100,000 men, that is to say, about one eighth 

of the whole; and the unavoidable conclusion is, that there 
1s at least three times more risk of life to serve in the army than 
in the navy of Great Britain. ‘Taking the number of seamen that 
died of disease alone, afloat and in the hospitals, we have 2,349 in 
100,000 men, that is to say, a forty-second part of the whole. 
Forty years ago, the annual mortality in the navy was one four- 
teenth of the effective force; so that the number of deaths, at 
present, in the navy, has diminished in the proportion of three to 
one 


On this part of the subject M. Dupin states two very remarka- 
ble facts respecting the French navy—first, that 

* In the year 1819, out of an effective force of 32,000 individuals be- 
longing to the French navy, 24,000 were sent to the hospital—they re- 
mained there, on an average, twenty-five days, or 60,000 [it should be 
600,000] days for one man. Following up this proportion, we have, on 
every hundred thousand individuals, employed (in time of peace) in 
the French marine, 75,000, who are annually sent to the hospital. 
Now, from 1811 to 1843 (a time of war), out of 100,000 English sea- 
men, 6,923 men only were sent annually to the hospital.’ 

Secondly,—that of the total charge of the British navy in 1820, 
amounting to 170,000,000 francs, the expense of the medical de- 
partment was 1,837,700 francs, or a ninety-third part; whereas, 
of the total expense of the French navy, amounting to 45,000,000 
francs, that of the medical department was 1,500,000 francs, or 
one-thirtieth part of the whole: and it follows from these two 
facts, that, with ten times more sickness in the French navy than 
in the English, the expenditure in the former is to that in the latter 
as three to one. By calculations, grounded on official docu- 
ments, M. Dupin shows that, in the naval service of the two 
countries, the management of the French is more costly than of 
the English by one per cent.—{tom. i. p. 269.) 

Our author seems to think that the British government has been 
too prodigal in recompensing by promotion and otherwise the 
officers who have raised to such a pitch of glory the naval service 
of their country; but of this we cannot allow him to be a judge: 
he admits however that the praise due to it for its attention to the 
common seamen and marines, their widows and children, ought 
not to be clouded by any censorious observation ; ‘for it is’ (says 
he) ‘the glory of the British administration.’ ‘The magnificent 
institution of Greenwich Hospital, the-wonder and despair of the 
world, has not failed of its effect on M. Dupin. It is indeed a 
proud display of national gratitude. Besides the wounded aud 
worn-out officers which form the establishment, it lodges, feeds, 
and clothes 3,000 aged, infirm, and helpless seamen within its 
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walls; it has two schools for the maintenance and education of 
one thousand children, the sons and daughters of distressed offi- 
cers, seamen and marines; and out of its revenues it has been 
able, until the last year, to grant annual pensions to 30,000 sea- 
men and upwards, to the amount of more than £300,000, which 
parliament has since made good. On this subject, our author 
says— 

* $i-l’on prend le nombre total des officiers & la demi-solde et des 
pensionnaires de Greenwich, soit internes, soit externes, on verra que, 
pendant la paix, le gouvernement Britannique vient au secours d’envi- 
ron quarante mille des gens de mer qui l’ont servi pendant la guerre 
précedente, Ainsi prés d’un tiers des marins qui servaient alors, est 
secouru par la patrie; un sixi¢me environ reste au service actif. C’est 
donc la moitié des serviteurs de l’état, que la force navale soutient, & 
V’heure de la reconnaissance. Honneur au peuple Britannique, pour 
sa noble et généreuse gratitude !’—tom. i. p. 278. 

We need not follow M. Dupin in the details of the naval de- 
partments, as to their management, expenses, &c., which, how- 

ever interesting they may be to his countrymen, are known, or 
may be known, to any one who chooses to consult the printed 
estimates and other reports annually laid before parliament. We 
must content ourselves by noticing a few of his observations on 
the matériel of the navy. After enumerating many of the im- 
provements which have recently been introduced in the construc- 
tion and equipment of English ships of war, and which he avows 
he ardently wishes to see introduced into the French navy, he 
laments that all his arguments, all his observations, and all the 
facts which he had collected, have hitherto been unavailing in 
carrying conviction into the minds of his countrymen, who, it 
seems, manifest the utmost reluctance to copy from us. 

* The English ships of war,’ (says he,) ‘ with all the improvements 
which we have just made known, are superior to French ships of war, 

1st. As fabrics that are solid, durable, and, as preserving their form, nearly 
unchangeable; 2d. As military machines, without any weak points, 
being capable, within the same space, to discharge a mass of fire much 
more considerable ; and nevertheless to exercise more at ease this accu- 
mulated artillery; 3d. As habitable fabrics. They have banished from 
these ships of war the fantastical mixture of mean and highly finished 
ornaments, of a species of decoration more suited for dwelling houses, 
and fit only to degrade the austere beauties of naval architecture. 
They have banished all those refinements of bad taste; refinements 
which always produced a most miserable effect, which, nevertheless, 
giving to the exterior an air of luxury and magnificence, encourage 
naval officers to expend in the interior a still greater degree of luxury ; 
in short, which pervert from its purpose a floating fortress, by changing 
it into a furnished hotel, supported at a great expense to the nation.’— 
tom. i. p. 165. 
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_ M. Dupin pays a just tribute to the new system of carpentry 
introduced by Sir Robert Seppings, which, he says, has the im- 
mense advantage of making the English ships more firm and 
solid, and consequently of greater duration than those of France; 
though constructed with timber of smaller dimensions. And he 
complains that even the Dutch have got the start of his country- 
men, in adopting this system. We understand, however, that at 
Cherburgh a frigate of 60 guns has been recently built on Sir 
Robert Seppings’s principle of a round stern, which gives an 
equal degree of strength with that of the bow,—to a part of the 
——- was, before its adoption, the weakest. 

e internal arrangement of our ships of war is highly ap- 
proved by our author. The great convenience and comfort of 
throwing light below by means of illuminators; the fitting up of 
the cabins, and store-rooms; the great improvement of arranging . 
the powder-magazine, and of the means adopted for keeping the 
powder free from damp; the iron tanks for preserving water 
pure for any length of time :—these and other advantages, to 
which the long revolutionary war has given rise, are all men- 
tioned by M. Dupin in terms of the highest praise, not un- 
mingled with regret that his own government has not thought 
fit to adopt them. ; 

The organization of the ports and arsenals of Great Britain is 
infinitely superior, M. Dupin says, to the existing organization of 
those of France.—He contrasts the punctuality and fidelity with 
which all engagements made for the naval service of England are 
preserved, with the frauds and bad faith which characterized the 
system of management followed by the minister of the Imperial 
Marine. He tells us that Napoleon, while he still grasped with a 
firm hand the reins of empire, tried to arrest the disastrous course 
of the French marine, by placing by the side of the chief of this 
department, advisers recommendable by their wisdom and ex- 
perience; but that Decrés very soon discovered the art of re- 
ducing to a nullity, a council which he first contrived to disgust, 
and then procured to be finally dissolved as useless ; ‘ thus,’ says 
M. Dupin, ‘was saved the omnipotence of the minister, and the 
precious privilege of never being obliged to hear the importu- 
nate voice of wisdom and experience |’ 

We have neither room nor inclination to follow our author in 
his account of the naval arsenals, the duties of the several offi- 
cers, their responsibility, pay, &c. all of which he found detailed 
in the estimates laid annually before parliament.—His description of 
the docks, basins, machinery, &c. must have been procured from 
other quarters, and, we believe, are, generally speaking, correct. 
The new smithery at Woolwich, with its simple and beautiful 
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machinery for mitigating the laborious exertions of the smiths 
employed in anchor-making and otherheavy work, the execution of 
that excellent engineer, Mr. Rennie,* meets with the unquali 

approbation of M. Dupin. _ He describes, very minutely, that ad- 
mirable piece of machinery in Chatham dock-yard for the manage- 
ment of timber, the invention and execution of the mgenious 
Brunell; and gives a clear account of the block-machinery at 
Portsmouth, constructed by the same person, which is the admi- 
ration of all strangers, thousands of whom annually visit the dock- 
yard for the sole purpose of witnessing its operations. In de- 
scribing the works at Plymouth, he enters into a detailed account 


* Scarcely was the ink dry which traced the name of this extraordinary and most 
excellent man, when we with unspeakable regret of his removal from all earthly 
concerns. 

Thus in the short space of two years has the nation lost three of its most distin- 
guished and useful ornaments, to whose exertions she is mainly indebted for the vast 
strides which have been made, in the course of the last half-century, in the arts and 
sciences, and for the rapid aud important improvements which have taken place in 
manufactures, commerce, and navigation. Need we mention the names of 
Banks, Watt, and Rennie?—If the first was distinguished by the early example 
which he set in his own person, and by the liberal protection which he afforded 
to the arts and sciences; and the second by the brilliancy of an inventive genius, 
a vigorous intellect, and a comprehensive mind ; the last was not the less remarkable 
for soundness of judgment, clearness of conception, and a strength and firmness 
of mind which enabled him to grapple with and subdue difficulties that would 
have overwhelmed men of even more than ordinary capacities. Born in North Bri- 
tain, he had the benefit of an useful education commonly enjoyed by the natives of that 
country. Brought up to the trade of a millwright, he had the good fortune to be em- 
ployed iu erecting the metal-mills at Bolton’s manufactory of Soho, where Mr. Watt, 
his countryman, and thenceforward his intimate friend, was conducting the manufacture 
of his improved steam-engine ; and when that magnificent structure, the Albion mill, 
was erecting, the construction of the machinery was entrusted to Mr. Rennie. The 
admirable manner in which this work was executed could not fail to bring its author 
into general notice ; and, accordingly, in all the great manufactories and establishments, 
public or private, where Watt’s steam-engine supplied the moving power, Rennie was 
employed to furnish the machinery. It will readily be supposed that the strength and 
solidity of his work did not always meet with a correspondent strength and solidity in 
the foundations on which it was to be erected ; and this, by no means uncommon de- 

fect, naturally turned his comprehensive mind to the studies and practice of a civil 
engineer ; a profession in which he very soon attained the highest eminence. In tracing 
the lines of our numerous inland navigations, in planning the great drains for the reco- 
very of fenny lands, in the construction of piers, wharfs, docks, bridges, and in laying 
secure and solid foundations under water, and on soft or sandy bottoms, he probably had 
no equal, and certainly no superior. To his suggestions and superintendence are owing 
a number of most important improvements in his Majesty’s dock-yards; and there is- 
scarcely a port or harbour in the United Kingdom, that does not attest the benefit of 
his labours by the conversion of danger and obstruction into security and convenience. 
Such indeed was the confidence in the skill and integrity of Mr. Rennie, that the dis- 
posal of more than thirty millions sterling was entrusted to him, in the course of the late 
revolutionary war, to be laid out in works of national utility. The Breakwater at Ply- 
mouth, jointly planned by his friend Whidbey and himself, and the design and con- 
struction of Waterloo Bridge, wholly his own, are alone sufficient to immortalize his 


name. 
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of the Breakwater, which so effectually covers the anchorage of 
the Sound from the heavy seas that before tumbled in, when the 
wind was to the southward, and made that a most dangerous 
roadstead for ships, which is now perfectly safe. On this sub- 
ject we need not enlarge, as most of the particulars regarding 
this stupendous work have already appeared in our Journal; and 
we shall, therefore, content ourselves with copying from him a 
statement of the comparative activity of the people employed at 
the two parallel works of Plymouth and Cherburgh, taken from a 
Memoir by M. Cachin, Engineer, which, however, we may be 
permitted to say, is erroneous in almost every thing that relates 
to the Breakwater of Plymouth, though accurate in the following 
particulars. 

Plymouth ... 1815 675 254,207 

Cherburgh. .. 1812 1,075 321,457 299 
‘Thus,’ says M. Dupin, ‘ three persons at Plymouth perform the 
same quantity of work as four at Cherburgh ;’ and, as it also 
anges, at a cheaper rate. 

f any apology should be thought necessary, for entering into 
so much detail, the importance of the subject must plead our 
excuse. We might perhaps urge, in addition, that the bulky 
nature of the original work must confine it to few hands ; and, 
at any rate, that a translation of it into our language, if made at 
all, (and we are inclined to recommend it,) cannot be speedily 
executed :—but we are satisfied with recurring to our first plea. 


Art. [1.—Tableaux Pittoresques des Maurs, &c. des Russes, Tar- 
tares, Mongols et autres Nations de Empire Russe, en quarante 
Planches enluminées d’aprés des Dessins faits sur lieur. Par 
J. G. G. Geissler: avec un texte servant d’explication, par 
Frederic Hempel et J. Richter. Paris & Leipsig. 

AMONG the many strange appearances which attract the tra- 

veller’s attention in the course of his journey through the 

Russian empire, none are more striking than the discordant traces 

which have been left there on the face of society, by separate 

and successive importations of foreign manners. ‘The feudal sys- 
tem of Rurik and his Scandinavians,—the Greek refinements of 

Viadimir,—the Asiatic customs introduced by the Tartars,—the 

Dutch civilization of Peter,—the French civilization of Katha- 

rine,—all of these inharmonious elements are still to be clearly 

recognized and easily discriminated in the existing usages and 
habits of the nation. ‘To none, however, of the countries to 
which Russia may consider herself indebted, is she bound to be 
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so grateful as to Greece. Her acquaintance with the Christian 
religion is a blessing which she owes to the Eastern Empire,— 
her alphabet, a modification of the Greek, accompanied the in- 
troduction of the Scriptures ;—and as cleanliness is proverbially 
a virtue, next in value to godliness itself, the general propensity 
of her inhabitants to the enjoyment of the bath, (a taste which, 
in all probability, was propagated from the same quarter.) may 
perhaps, not improperly, be added to the list. Ecclesiastical 
architecture, also, an art of immediate necessity to a recently 
converted people, was acquired by the Russians from the Byzan- 
tine Greeks; and the peculiar style of building in which their 
churches have been generally constructed, is copied, as well as 
skill and materials would allow, from the more magnificent 
temples of Constantinople. Considerable discussion has of late 
been excited (nor have we ourselves been altogether idle in the 
inquiry) on the subject of the Lombard, the Saxon, and the 
Norman styles, which originated in the west, from the degenerate 
architecture of Christian Rome ; but the oriental branches of the 
same stock, comprising the Byzantine, the Russian and the 
Turkish modes of building, have hitherto received from our 
antiquaries but a small share of attention and illustration. The 
history of Russian architecture is for the most part buried in the 
Sclavonian records of monastic libraries; but we still, perhaps, 
may execute an office not totally uninteresting to our readers, if 
we bring within the compass of the present article, the little 
which we have gleaned from more accessible sources on the sub- 
ject of its introduction and progress. 

One of the established modes by which the Turkish court is 
accustomed to betoken its condescension to the ambassadors of 
infidel nations, is a fatiguing facility which it regularly accords 
to them, of visiting on a set day, and once for all, the innumerable 
mosques of the capital. There is reason to believe that a custom 
resembling this practice of the Turks existed during the de- 
clining days of their more classical predecessors; for we learn 
from the early Russian chroniclers that when the ambassadors of 
Prince Oleg were sent to conclude a treaty at the court of the 
Greek Emperor, about the year 911, a visit to the temples was 
one among the ceremonies which were devised for the enter- 
taimment of the pagans. Intercourse like this conveyed very 
early to Russia, a respect for the gaudy decorations of Byzantine 
architecture, so peculiarly calculated to awaken the admiration of 
the half-tamed barbarians of the Dneiper; and in the course 
of the same century, other circumstances occurred, which still 
further contributed to promote this effect. In the year 955 the 
Russian Grand Princess Olga, or Elga, then about 60 years of 


age, 
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age, paid a visit to Constantinople, for the purpose of receivi 

baptism from the hands of the Greek Patriarch. The seuival of 
this primitive Rusty-Fusty seems to have caused considerable sen- 
sation (as the phrase is) at the ceremonious court of Constantine 
Porphyrogennetus. That Emperor has left us a tedious detail 
of the etiquette observed at her reception, in which are minutely 
described, the marching and counter-marching, by which the 
Archontissa, as he calls her, was conducted from room to room, 
through the palace of the eastern Cesars, and the festival, during 
which she accepted from a salver of gold and gems a present of 
200 miliaresia, in value about eight guineas. ‘ Know, my son,’ 
says the Emperor to Romanus, in his work de Administrando 
Imperio, ‘ that in all the people of the north is implanted, as it “ 
were by nature, an insatiable desire of riches; wherefore they 
covet all things; ask for all things ; neither is their avarice bounded 
by any limit.’ The moderate amount of Princess Olga’s subsidy 
will hardly be thought to justify the asperity of this mtemperate 
remark. Whatever were its cause, however, the unfavourable 
impression left by this visit was not confined to the imperial 
breast of Constantine Porphyrogennetus, but appears to have in- 
fluenced with equal intensity the feelings of either party. Not- 
withstanding the gossip of some writers, no love seems to have 
been lost between them, for we find the Archontissa soon after- 
wards withholding the presents of wax, furs, and slaves, which she 


had previously engaged to send, and accusing the Emperor, in 
no qualified terms, of making merry at the expense of her old 
age.—The construction of churches at Kieff, then the Russian 
capital, is usually dated from this period; but since, notwith- 
standing the baptism of the Princess, Christianity had not yet 


become the national religion, it is probable that those structures 
were small and poor. he great event of all, however, the con- 
version of Vladimir, took place not many years afterwards; and as 
that important transaction forms an era in the history of Russian 
architecture, we may be excused in reminding the reader of a 
few of its attendant circumstances. ; 

The territories of the Grand Duke, at the time of which we 
are speaking, were encompassed by nations, all differing from each 
other in their religious opinions, nearly as much as from the idola- 
ters of Russia. All of these, whether Greeks, Papists, Maho- 
metans, or Jews, seem to have been naturally anxious to secure to 
themselves so powerful and distinguished a proselyte. A mission 
from each of them is accordingly reported to have met at the court 
of Vladimir, and an account of the audience to which they were 
admitted is recorded in one of the Chronicles. M. Karamsin 
has permitted himself to doubt whether the edifying orations at- 
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tributed to the deputies on this occasion, were ever in fact de- 
livered by those solemn personages. Whatever might have been 
said, however, it is clear that but little was done. The Prince 
assured the Mahometans, with all the warmth of internal con- 
viction, that wine was the joy of the Russians, and could not be 
dispensed with. He delicately hinted to the Jews, that they were 
a people accursed of God, and should know better than to tempt 
the inhabitants of other countries to lose, as they had done, their 
place and nation. Finally, not willing to rely on the represen- 
tations of interested advocates, and encouraged by the advice of 
his Boyars, he resolved to send chosen ambassadors of his own 
into every region with whose name he was acquainted, in order 
to examine with impartiality their respective modes of worship, 
and to select for him a faith. The commissioners appear to have 
discharged their unusual office with marvellous discretion and 
despatch; and as so singular a document, as their Report, may 
gratify the curiosity of our readers, we will translate it as given 
by Lomonossoff, on the authority of the Russian Chronicles. 

* The religion of the Bulgarians,’ say they, ‘ appeared to us altoge- 
thercontemptible. ‘They assemble in a shabby mosque, without conde- 
scending even to put a girdle round their bodies. Having first made a 
scarcely perceptible nod, they seat themselves on the ground, and wag 
their heads from side to side, like fools. Their religion makes no im- 
pression on the heart, and fails to elevate the soul to God. Divine 
service is much better performed at Rome, but still with less order and 
magnificence than among the Greeks. On arriving at Constantinople, 
we were so struck with the splendour of the church, which the great 
Justinian has caused to be built in honour of the Divine Wisdom, with 
the perfume and the light which are shed by the tapers, with the 
beauty of the prayers and the harmony of the chaunting, that we 
thought ourselves transported into heaven. Since we have seen this 
light, Sire, we can no longer remain in the darkness with which we 
are surrounded. We therefore pray you to permit us to embrace the 
religion of the Greeks.’* 

The faith of Viadimir was decided by this description; but 
having pursued a rather eccentric process for the resolution of 
his theological doubts, he determined to take a still more extra- 
ordinary step, in order to give eclat to his conversion. He 
thought it most consistent with his dignity, (to use the odd ex- 

ssion of a native historian,+) to conquer the Christian religion. 
Accordingly, falling foul of the nearest Christian city which had 
the misfortune to attract his regards, after the horrors of a lin- 
gering siege, he was baptized within the walls of Chersonesus, in 
the year 988. 


Part II. Chap. 8. + Karamsin, 1. 265. 5 
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This circumstance, and his subsequent marriage with a Greek 
Princess, conduced to render the intercourse between Russia and 
Constantinople henceforward more intimate and frequent. The 
church of the Tithe, at Kieff, (so called because the Prince is 
said to have endowed it with the tenth part of his revenue,) was 
built by Greek artists, and completed ini the year 996. This is 
expressly recorded as the first Russian church constructed of 
stone, and was decorated, through the mistaken piety of Vladimir, 
with pictures, vases, and relics, the plunder of Chersonesus. 
From the knowledge of the persons employed, we may safely con- 
clude that this edifice bore a close resemblance to the churches 
of the Eastern Empire; but unfortunately, the comparison cannot 
now be submitted to the test of actual examination, since this 
ancient cathedral was utterly ruined by the Tartars, upon the 
capture of Kieff, in 1240, nothing remaining of the original 
building, but the fragments of a Sclavonian inscription, preserved 
in the walls of the present church. 

The importation of holy pictures from Greece during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries seems to have been very consi- 
derable; and we read of numerous churches erected during that 
period at the expense of the Russian princes, who usually 
availed themselves of the skill of Byzantine artists. Of these 
buildings, by far the most remarkable specimen which has 
escaped the ravage of the Tartars, is the Cathedral of St. Sophia 
at Novgorod. This edifice was constructed by Prince Viadimir 
Yaroslavich, who died in the year 1052, and was buried within 
its walls. It is doubtful how much of the structure at present ex- 
isting may be referred to that early date, since it suffered consi- 
derably by accidental conflagration in the year 1340. ‘The greater 
part of the walls, however, which, though of brick, are massive 
and substantial, presenting every appearance of antiquity as well 
as of solidity, may probably be considered as belonging to that 
gra. The form of the church presents the humblest possible 
imitation of St. Sophia’s at Constantinople, being nearly square, 
though thrown into the shape of a Greek cross, by the four piers 
which support the roof. N o traces of the classical orders are ob- 
servable, either within or without, and indeed very little ornament 
of an architectural nature is to be seen in any part of the building. 
The church has a high and sloping roof, the exterior of which 
is now painted green, and is surmounted by a gilded dome and 
four smaller cupolas. It is regarded by the Russians with more 
than common interest; not only as the earliest monument of their 
faith, but also as the scene of many of those political convulsions, 
which testified, during so many centuries, the turbulent indepen- 
dence of Novgorod, 
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But though the form and distribution of the Russian churches 
were unquestionably derived from the Byzantine Greeks, on whose 
patriarch they depended and by whose artists they were usually 
built, there is a remarkable and distinctive ornament, attached to 
the greater number of those structures, of which the origin appears 
to be different and is by no means so clearly ascertamed. The 
prototype of the bulbous cupola, so general in Russian sacred 
architecture, is not to be found in St. Sophia, St. Irene, the Hagia 
Mone of Chios, nor in any, we believe, of the early churches which 
remain in Greece, Asia Minor or the Archipelago; and since 
there certainly is something Asiatic, we had almost said unchris- 
tianlike, in its air and character, it is not surprizing that the gene- 
rality of travellers have referred its introduction to the Tartars, 
more especially as the long subjection of Russia to the domina- 
tion of the Kaptjack horde may seem at first sight to give great 
probability to that opinion. But notwithstanding the appearance 
of this plausible theory, an examination of facts is on the whole, 
we think, unfavourable to its truth. It may, for instance, be reason- 
ably doubted whether the Tartar nations at the date of their in- 
vasion and for many years after that event, were in a condition to 
communicate, or indeed possessed themselves, any knowledge of 
architectural decoration. The courts of Batou and of Mangou 
Khas, as we learn from the narrative of Rubruquis, had not 
ceased in 1253 to preserve the characteristics which distinguish a 
Nomadic encampment.* The Tartars being at that time, as 
many of their descendants still continue, an unsettled and migratory 
people, the sovereign, like his shepherds, had his usual abode under 
the curtains of a moveable tent. Mention, indeed, is made of a 

alace at Karacorum, which is described as being ‘ like a church, 
ashes the middle aisle and the two sides beyond the two rows of 
pillars, and three gates to the south ;’ but far from having reason 
to suppose that it could be a production of Tartar ingenuity, or 
that artists of that barbarous nation were capable of giving lessons 
to their neighbours, it so happens that the evidence which we pos- 
sess, all tends to a different conclusion, since this edifice is attri- 
buted by historians to the Chinese, and though we read of a soli- 
tary architect in attendance at the court of Mangou Khan, he 
appears by the account of Rubruquis to have been not a native 
but a Russian. From these considerations we are disposed to 
doubt whether, at least during the earlier years of their inter- 
course, the Tartars were competent to introduce into Euro 
either the ornament in question, or any other connected with 
solid and permanent architecture. It must be allowed indeed, that 


* Rubruquis, -c. 21, 38. 
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at a later period, when more intimate connection with China had 
improved-and, in some places, domesticated the habits of these 
previously houseless vagrants, they might possibly have made 
themselves the means of transmitting westward the arts and among 
the rest the architecture of that celestial empire. In point of fact, 
however, it does not appear that they ever did so. No essential 
resemblance is to be traced between the usual domes of a Rus- 
sian church and the roof with which every one is conversant in 
the representations of Chinese buildings. Indeed, the principles 
upon which they are designed appear to be altogether dissimilar ; 
the tentlike coverings and pinnacles of the latter being characterized 
by external concavity, and betraying no rudiments of that bulging 
convexity so remarkable in the cupolas of Russia. But in hesi- 
tating to admit, as has hitherto been usual, the Tartarian introduc 

tion of this peculiar decoration, we are not aware, w~ must confess, 
of any other foreign source whence its origin may more probably 
be derived. Greece, as we have seen, is out of the question; and 
though it seems to occur not uncommonly in the architecture of 
India and of Egypt, at no period has the intercourse of the Rus- 
sians with those countries been such as to justify a belief, that 
they could have borrowed any ornaments of building from regions 
so alien and remote.*—The cupolas of Novgorod, though pre 

cisely of this form, throw no satisfactory light on the antiquity of 
the fashion, as it is difficult to suppose them coeval with the ori- 
ginal church, or more ancient than the fire of 1340. 

The irruption of the ‘Tartars in the early part of the thirteenth 
century will account for the disappearance of the numerous cathe- 
drals, with which we know that Russia had previously been decorated. 
Of the sweeping desolation which accompanied that calamitous 
event, the fate of Kieff, before alluded to, may be taken as a 
sufficient specimen. This ancient capital, though but little known 
to our ancestors of western Europe, was still, if we are to believe 
contemporary authority, a city of no ordimary splendour. The 
Russian historians are unusually eloquent in their description of 
its white walls and brilliant cupolas, and of the numerous gardens, 
which, as is customary in the east, were mingled with the palaces 
of this ‘ 2mula sceptri Constantinopolitani.’ Siew, a German 
chronicler of the eleventh century, informs us that it contained in his 
time no fewer than 400 churches. It may, indeed, be reasonably 
doubted whether all these places of worship could have exhibited 
any appearance of ornamental architecture. Many of them were 


* Even the Tartars appear te have had scarcely any intercourse with India before 
the era of Tamerlane, at which time their influence in ia was nearly extinct. 
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probably little more than public crosses.* Still, the assertion 
of Ditmarus is sufficient to prove the existence of a very con- 
siderable metropolis before the arrival of the Tartar imvaders, 
and how it was left by that people, may be learnt from the journal 
of Carpini,+ who, visiting the spot about six years after the siege, 
could find only 200 houses remaining. 

It was not until a century had nearly elapsed, during which 
almost all the cathedrals of Russia were materially defaced or 
reduced to utter ruin, that the church received its earliest protec- 
tion from the Khans, in the year 1313, under the reign of the 
celebrated Usbeck. There exists a decree of that monarch ex- 
pressly formed to regulate the relations between his Tartar 
subjects and their Christian dependants, by which it is declared 
a capital offence to blaspheme the Russian religion, and to pro- 
fane a church, monastery or chapel. No country, ancient or 
modern, can vie with Russia in the ease and rapidity with which 
she can change her metropolis. Novgorod, Kieff, and Vladimir 
had each successively attained that rank before the publication of 
the edict in question; and Moscow, which at that time was fast 
rising in political importance, soon after succeeded to the transi- 
tory distinction of being esteemed the capital of the empire. 
This city seems very soon after its foundation to have possessed 
many churches of wood, and among the rest that dedicated to 
St. Michael the Archangel, so long the cemetery of the Mus- 
covite princes; but the earliest stone church of which it could 
boast was the cathedral founded in 1520 by Ivan I., and conse- 
crated the following year in honour of the Assumption of the 
Virgin. Both this church and that of St. Michael (which was 
re-constructed of brick by the same prince in 1333) were taken 
down in the course of a subsequent reign and replaced by more 
modern structures; we may still, however, estimate the quality 
of their architecture, from that of the Church of the Theneigere- 
tion, which was also built by Ivan I., and, like the others, within 
the precincts of the Kremlin. This church, the oldest now existing 
in Moscow, though small in size, maintains a sort of family 
resemblance, in form and character, with that of Novgorod before 
described, and must unquestionably be referred to the same 
Greek model. As a specimen of art it is one of the most rude 
and unambitious which can possibly be conceived, being a heavy, 
though diminutive pile of brickwork, with no other decoration 

* Of the kind mentioned by Turberville : ~ 

Besides their private gods, in open places stand 
Their crosses, unto which they crouch and bless themselves with hand ; 
Devoutly down they duck, with foreheads to the ground, 


Was never such deceit in rags and greasy garments found. —Hukluyt, ii. 305. 
+ Hakluyt, i. 61. 
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than the usual dome, and remarkable only for its squat and 
dwarfish proportions. A considerable settlement having taken place 
in its first foundations, since the period of their construction, it 
has become the superstitious belief of the lower order of Russians, 
that this lapse is still regularly, though imperceptibly progressive, 
and will continue until the whole church shall have descended 
into the bowels of the earth. They conceive that when the sur- 
mounting cross shall have disappeared below the surface of the 
ground, the dissolution of the world will take place. 

In point of size and decoration, the Cathedral and the church 
of St. Michael were probably far more considerable buildings 
than that which we have just been describing ; but that no greater 
knowledge of the essentials of the art was displayed by the con- 
trivers of those edifices may be inferred from the dilapidated 
condition into which they had fallen before the end of the suc- 
ceeding century, at which period the renewal of both was found 
to be indispensably necessary. The events which took place at 
this embarrassing juncture afford us no bad specimen of the low 
state of art in Russia about the year 1473, when she was re- 
covering from the burthen of the Tartar yoke, and beginning to 
be influenced by the spirit of improvement. On former occa- 
sions it appears to have been usual, when the construction of a 
building of importance was contemplated, to apply at Constanti- 
nople for experienced architects, to whose skill the undertaking 
might be committed. When Moscow was in want of a cathedral, 
however, in 1473, the Greek Empire had ceased to exist; and 
the Russians, unaccustomed to look to any other foreign quarter 
for assistance in their architectural concerns, determined to con- 
fide the execution of the work to the less trustworthy hands of 
native artists. ‘The foundation was accordingly laid in the pre- 
sence of the court and clergy; and the progress of the building 
at first seemed to promise the most successful results, Already 
had the walls of the church attained to their intended height, and 
nothing was wanting but to close in the arches, which were des- 
tined to constitute the roof, when, unfortunately, this critical 
‘ labor ultimus’ proved more than the mastership of the Musco- 
vites could manage, and, like the finishing card of a nursery 
castle, precipitated mn a moment the whole building to the ground. 

is disappointment, however, though it discouraged for a time 
the development of national ingenuity, was by no means so unfa- 
vourable, as might have been expected, to the propagation of 
architecture in Russia, since it led to the employment of Italian 
artists and the consequent magnificence of the Krona. Ivan III., 
at that time Grand Duke, with some pretty strong soupcons of 
the savage, was, time and place considered, upon, the whole an 
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enlightened prince, and effected far more for the improvement of 
his country than any of his predecessors or successors, from 
Vladimir to Peter the Great. His attention was probably 
directed towards Italy by the suggestion of Sophia his wife, a 
Greek princess long resident at Rome; so that, being convinced 
by melancholy experience that the masonry of his Russians was 
but moderate, he resolved to dispatch an embassy to the republic 
of Venice, of which an essential, and, as M. Karamsin believes, 
the principal object was to procure, at any price, a good architect. 
The artist engaged by the ambassador was Alberti Aristoteli, a 
native of Bologna, a man of considerable reputation in his own 
country,and who had even been invited by Mahomet II. to 
superintend his alterations at Constantinople. It was probably 
for the purpose of making himself master of the necessary dis- 
tribution of a Greek church (with which, as a Latin, he may be 
presumed to have been previously unacquainted) that Aristoteli 
made it his first business on arriving in Russia to visit the ancient 
cathedral at Vladimir, which, though sacked and ruined by the 
Tartars, was still considered by the Russians as a chef-d’auvre of 
art. Returning to Moscow, he proceeded to lay the foundations 
of the present cathedral, which was begun in 1475, and being 
brought without accident to a happy completion, was consecrated 
by the Metropolitan on the 12th of August, 1479. 

Though the work of an Italian, it must not be supposed that 
this church has any great similarity to those of Italy. Some, 
indeed, of the ornaments of the exterior are such as may possibly 
have been borrowed from churches of the Lombard style, but 
even these (perhaps from their comparative paucity) bear an 
infinitely more striking resemblance to the works of our own 
Saxon and Norman ancestors. The arch of the great southern 
door in particular is like those which are usual im all our more 
ancient churches; the windows, as in them, are narrow, round- 
headed loop-holes; and the range of small arches which runs 
round the building at a considerable height from the ground 
might even be mistaken for a Norman decoration. Notwithstand- 
ing the appearance, however, of a few of the details, the general 
character of the church is decidedly Graco-Russian. ‘The 
Byzantine model, indeed, was probably prescribed to the artist, 
and accordingly, as at Novgorod, the ground-plan is nearly 
square, a small projection serves for the sanctuary, and the roof 
is supported by four large piers. The only essential improve- 
ment to be observed in this church, when compared with former 
architectural attempts in Russia, is the superiority of its general 
elevation, which allows a degree of loftiness to the interior, before 
unknown. Upon the whole, however, it must be confessed that, 
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as a work of so late an era as the fifteenth century and the great 
metropolitan temple of an (even at that time) considerable nation, 
this brick-built edifice is only calculated to excite astonishment 
from the primitive rudeness of its appearance, and, in point of 
real architectural merit, can never, with all its gilding, be brought 
to stand the slightest comparison with the contemporary struc- 
tures of the West. 

All the most remarkable buildings of the Kremlin were erected 
during the reign of Ivan III., or that of his successor Vassili. 
The walls and towers of that enclosure were constructed by two 
Italians, Marco and Pietro Antonio, between the years 1485 and 
1492. The banqueting-chamber, which subsists at present, as 
described by Jenkinson in 1557, ‘ a fair great hall in the midst 
whereof is a pillar, four square, very artificially made,’* was 
begun by Marco in 1487, and finished in 1491, by Pietro An- 
tonio. ‘The palace of the T’sars is the work of a Milanese named 
Aleviso, who began it in 1499, and finished it in 1508. The church 
of St. Michael was completed by the same architect in 1507. 
But the buildings of the Kremlin must not be considered in 
detail. Mean and insignificant as many of them are, if minutely 
and separately examined, the effect of the whole when seen from 
almost any point of view is, beyond conception, stately and pic- 
turesque. e strange and brilliant summits of so large an 
assemblage of churches, the contrast of bright colours with which 
many of them are painted, the curious architecture of the mural 
and other towers, and above all the palace of the Tsars, with its 
terraces, balconies, flights of steps and remarkable roof, unite to 


. form a picture of more than ordinary richness and pomp; to 


which, indeed, we are by no means persuaded that all Euro 
can furnish a parallel, except perhaps on the shores of the 
Bosphorus. It will not be forgotten that this striking group of 
buildings, after having escaped destruction by fire, during the 
great conflagrations which ravaged Moscow in 1547, in 1571, and 
on the arrival of the French in 1812, was mined in two places by 
those insatiate marauders, on the eve of their memorable retreat. 
Fortunately no object of primary interest has suffered irreparable 
injury from the effects of this wanton explosion for which the 
obsolete military character of the Kremlin may have furnished a 
miserable pretext, but of which the real motives are no where to 
be found, but in the mischievous malignity.of disappointment. 
Notwithstanding the troubles which distracted Russia during 
the long minority of Ivan IV., the love of church-building was 
carried to such an excess that the young monarch, soon after he 


* Purchas’s Pilgrims, IIT. 242, 
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assumed the reins of government, found it necessary to restrain 
the practice by special enactments. ‘The edifices thus raised at 
the expense of private individuals were probabiy, for the most 
part, small and unimportant; but the pre-eminent work of this 
reign was the extraordinary church or rather nest of churches still 
extant in the Kitai-Gorod at Moscow, which being dedicated to 
several different saints is described under various names, but 1s 
chiefly familiar to an English eye from the prt in Dr. Clarke’s 
first volume, where it is denominated the church of St. Basil. 
No description can give an adequate idea of this strange and 
fantastic building, in the design and execution of which the pecu- 
liarities of Russian architecture seemed to have reached their 
utmost limit of extravagance. Numerous bulbous cupolas, each 
differmg from its neighbour in some detail of form or ornament, 
an oddly-shaped central spire, and the motley colours with which 
the whole exterior is painted, give to this extensive and irregular 
mass, a striking originality of character, which, though wild and 
barbarous, can never, we think, be contemplated without feelings 
of interest and admiration. ‘ Pious individuals,’ says Dr. Clarke, 
‘ bequeath legacies towards the perpetual gilding or painting of 
this or that dome according to their various fancies, so that it 
is likely to remain a splendid piece of patchwork for many 

nerations.’ - The date assigned to its construction by this 
ingenious traveller is 1538; but as it is said by the Russian his- 
torians to have been erected in honour of the capture of Casan, 
the era of its foundation must necessarily be placed at a period 
subsequent to that event, which took place in 1552. The interior 


is a cluster of small chapels and dark passages, and is totally un- . 


worthy of remark. 

Ivan IV., though a ferocious tyrant, was much addicted to out- 
ward acts of piety and devotion ; and ‘ whereas,’ says an anony- 
mous but apparently contemporary authority,* ‘ the Russes, in 
doing reverence and adoration unto God, do beat their foreheads 
against the ground, this Ivan Vasilovich, with performing the same 
ceremony, causeth his forehead to be full of boines and swellings, 
and sometimes to be black and blue, and very often to bleed. 
He is much delighted with building of churches, and spareth 
no cost for that purpose. How great may have been the 
cost of the church in question we have no where the means 
of ascertaining : but if we may give credit to the anecdote, first 
related, we believe, by Olearius, the architect paid dearer for his 
labours than the prince, who incontinently deprived the poor 
foreigner of his eyes, lest he should emulate this master-piece else- 
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where. So grotesque and inconvenient a building, however, was 
not likely to provoke imitation. In fact, we find, from the evi- 
dence of existing monuments, that its influence produced but 
little effect on the subsequent fashions of Russian architecture ; 
and the simpler form of Aristoteli’s cathedral, with its square nave, 
four piers and five cupolas, continued during the 16th and part of 
the 17th centuries to be the model most usually adopted in the 
construction of all the more considerable churches. 

Transepts, as appears from the instance at Daphne in Attica, 
were erected in ee as early as the reign of Arcadius and 
Honorius ; but since the Greek artists employed by the Russians 
seem to have proposed to themselves no other object of imita- 
tion but the single church of St. Sophia at Constantinople, it is 
not surprizing that they neglected to avail themselves of an inven- 
tion which they did not find practised in that sumptuous fabric. 
In the course of the 17th century, however, a new arrangement 
began to obtain and soon produced a complete alteration of the 
plan which had hitherto been generally prevalent. ‘The belfry 
belonging to the more ancient Russian churches, wherever such 
a building exists at all, is always insulated and often removed to 
such a distance from the nave as to appear a totally independent 
structure. It now became customary to place it invariably on 
the western side, and to connect it with the body of the church 
(to which its lower story afforded a species of vestibule) by a 
passage of moderate length. Thus, by means of this passage and 
vestibule to the west, and of the sanctuary which projected at 
the opposite extremity to the east, the ground-plan of the whole 
building was made to assume the shape of a cross, which was 
soon modified into a form little differmg from that of our cathe- 
drals. ‘The connecting passage was enlarged, till it became the 
most considerable portion of the church: the ancient square nave 
acquired by this alteration the appearance of a transept, while the 
sanctuary alone was suffered to retam its former proportions, 
having never been sufficiently expanded to admit of a comparison 
with a Latin choir.* During the reign of Peter the Great, Russian 
church architecture was still further deprived of its original and 
national character, by the general adoption of the classical orders, 
which became fashionable at that period. ‘The bulbous cupola 
likewise, though never altogether laid aside, began at the same 
time to fall into comparative disuse, and was replaced by an 
overgrown dome of the Italian form, which, being painted green, 
is, at present, the never-failing Aead-piece of every modern Rus- 


* Evidence of this change may be traced in many of the smaller churches at Mos- 
cow, particularly in that-near the Kunetskoy Most. 
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sian church. An ancient but tasteless custom was injudiciously 
retained of degrading the exterior architecture by the application 
of bright and incongruous colours, which, though sufficiently 
suited to the irregular and barbaric structures of the Muscovite 
Tsars, but ill accord with the classical elevations of so young a 
city as St. Petersburg. : 

With the reign of such an innovator as Peter, our remarks on 
the antiquities of Russian sacred architecture may be brought to 
a timely conclusion; nor will it be necessary to detain the reader 
by many observations on the churches of the modern. capital, few 
of which, either in point of style or of history, can be supposed 
to possess much interest in the eyes of aforeigner, That, indeed, 
which is dedicated to St. Isaac of Dalmatia, derives a claim to 
our notice from the unusual richness of its materiqls, having been 
constructed in great part of coloured marbles under the reign 
of Katherine IL.; but the architecture is heavy and poor, and the 
interior dark at noon-day. It was left unfinished at the death of 
the empress ; and the slabs prepared for its completion, having 
been diverted by her unworthy successor to the decoration of his 
own new palace, the remainder of the church was most impo- 
tently concluded in brickwork—a circumstance which gave rise at 
the time to much interchange of severity between the wits and the 
autocrat of the north. 

The church of our Holy Mother of Casan is the most beau- 
tiful which has hitherto been seen in Russia, and is, moreover, 
the work of a Russian architect,—a serf, as we have been told, of 
the Strogonoff family. It would not be easy to devise a more 
graceful accessory than the semicircular colonnade, which gives 
to the fagade of this cathedral the air of a miniature of St. Peter's; 
but even here, a difficulty in the situation has led to the adoption 
of an arrangement, which detracts materially from the effect of the 
general design. We cannot but regret that this noble approach, 
instead of couducting the worshipper to the great western en- 
trance of the temple, whence the perspective of the whole inte- 
rior might be opened at once to his view, should be contrived 
with such provoking infelicity, as to land him at the door of a tran- 
sept! The church contains thirty-six Corinthian columns, each 
consisting of a single piece of red granite, four feet and a half in 
diameter. ‘These were all furnished from quarries in the rocks of 
Finland, and constitute, perhaps, the most considerable work of 
the kind which has been executed since the decline of Rome. In 
other respects, however, there is little to admire in the interior; 
where the white-washed walls, though partially concealed by 
French standards taken in the campaigns of 1812-15, have in ge- 
neral a cold and unsatisfactory effect, when contrasted with the 
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rich hues of the sombre but magnificent pillars. The last, indeed, 
is a defect which may be easily remedied with the progress of opu- 
lence and taste, and if others more essential must remain, the 
Russians will still have abundant reason to glory in the possession 
of this fine public building—a monument of the genius of their 
artists, enriched with the blameless trophies of their patriotic de- 
fenders, and by far the most successful addition which has been 
made, in our time, to the ecclesiastical architecture of Europe. 


Art..III1.—A Geographical aud Commercial View of Northern 
Central Africa; containing a particular Account of the Course 
and Termination of the great River Niger in the Atlantic 
Ocean. By James M‘Queen. Edinburgh. 1821. 

2. Pupers relating to the Suppression of the Slave Trade. Printed 
by order of the House of Commons. 1821. 


i that part of the Gulph of Guinea, generally known by the 

name of the Bight of Biafra, are situated four islands at equal 
distances from each other, extending in a straight line to the 
south-west ; their names, beginning at the northernmost and nearest 
to the African coast, are Fernando Po, Prince’s Island, St. 
Thomas’s, and Annabon. The last three belong to Portugal, and 
are peopled by a sort of half-cast Portugueze and negroes; the 
first and largest is destitute of Europeans, and inhabited by a pe- 
euliar race, differmg in manners, language and features not less 
from the other islanders, than from the negroes on the neighbouring 
continent.’ It’ was among the numerous discoveries made by 
the Portugueze towards the end of the fifteenth century; and 
from its beautiful appearance, received, from Fernad do Po the 
discoverer, the name of Ilha de Formosa: this name; however, it 
soon lost, and, for the last three centuries, has been known only 
by that of Fernando Po.’ The Portugueze built a fort on 
this island, but for some reason or other shortly quitted it alto- 
gether; and, about the middle of last century, exchanged it with 
the Spaniards for the small island of Trinidad, situated about 
= miles from the coast of Brazil, opposite to the bay of Espirito 

0. 

The new possessors attempted to form a settlement upon it, 
but very soon abandoned the design’ and the island together,’ 
alleging, as a reason, the ferocity of the natives. Since. that 
period, so rare has been even the casual visit of any European: 
vessel, that the present generation of islanders had never seen 
one till the Pheasant sloop of war made her appearance there 
in the beginning of the present year; when Captain Kelly was 
visited by a mau of colour, a native of Martinique, who called = 
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self Tom Dixon, but was certainly not a Frenchman. This man 
appeared to be about forty years of age, thirty of which he had’ 
passed upon the island. He had sailed from Philadelphia, 
asa boy, in the Mary, Captain Anderson, for the river Bonni, to 
trade for palm oil, and on the homeward voyage was wrecked on 
the iron bound coast of Fernando Po; of twelve seamen, five 
only were saved, and of these he was the sole survivor, the rest 
having died several years ago. His language was that of the natives, 
mixed with a few words of French and English. Captain Kelly of- 
fered to take him from the island, but this he declined, as he 
had two wives and a family of children, and lived happily among 
them. From this person Captain Kelly expected to obtain 
much information respecting the inhabitants and the state of the 
island, but he did not make his appearance a second time; bemg 
robably afraid lest he should be discovered and claimed as an Eng- 
Sede; or perhaps prevented by the natives, from an impression 
that he, who was able to converse in some degree with the stran- 
gers, would get more than his share of knives and other articles, 
which were given in exchange for poultry, yams, and other species 
of provisions. ' 
appearance of the island is extremely beautiful: its 
length from north to south is about thirty miles, and its hreadth 
about twenty. Two high peaked mountains, (one of them re- 
markably so,) the black sand on the beach, and the scorie 
and other substances which had evidently undergone the action 
of fire, denote it to be of volcanic orig. From the northern 
extremity the land rises, in a gradual slope, to a ridge of hills 
which connects the two peaked mountains, and the whole sur- 
face of the slope is covered with a forest of trees of the most luxu- 
riant growth. Beyond this region of wood, the crest of the hills, 
and the sides of the mountains as far up as about one-third of 
their height, appeared to be generally in a state of cultivation : 
on the summits of these hills stand the towns and villages 
of the natives. ‘The houses are of wicker work, all nearly of 
the same size and plan; they are built round an open area, and 
each is surrounded with a railed fence or enclosure, within which 
their cattle are shut up at night. The means of subsistence 
must be abundant, as the price of a sheep, or goat, was a 
common knife, of the value of three-pence; and a piece of iron 
hoop, a couple of inches in length, would purchase two or three 
of their finest fowls. 

Captain Kelly describes the inhabitants as a fine race of 
people ; they are, he says, of a middle stature, with limbs well 
formed, muscular and active; their countenances very peculiar, 
the general contour of the face being that of a square with the 
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angles rounded off; the nose, the lips, and the quick and piercing 
eye, approaching much nearer to the European than the African 
features: they have woolly hair, which being twisted and daubed 
with red clay behind, appears like strings of candles dangling 
from their heads. ‘This decoration was common to both sexes. 
Like most savages, they wear round their neck, wrists, ankles and 
loins, the vertebrae of snakes, the skulls and jaw-bones of mon- 
keys and other wild animals, and strings of shells of various co- 
lours. The hue of the skin was evidently black; but they were 
all so completely covered with a reddish coloured clay and palm 
oil, and their faces so besmeared with fine pulverized yellow 
ochre, as to give them the appearance of mulattoes. The only 
mark of distinction observed among them, was that of a hat 
and feather worn by one person, which seemed to point him 
out as a chief or superior. No other clothing was in use 
than a straw hat, with a pair of ram’s horns im front, for 
the men, and a fringe of a certain species of rush, about nine 
inches long, or of leaves from the nearest tree, tied round the 
loins of married people of both sexes; the unmarried seemed to 
neglect all clothing and went about in a state of perfect nudity. 
‘ The most pure virgin,’ says Captam Kelly, ‘ appeared as un- 
conscious of indecency, and as free from insult, by the ex- 
posure of her person, as she would have been in European 
countries, under the protecting shield of the vestment of a 
convent.’ The use of intoxicating liquors, and of the tobacce 
leaf, appeared to be equally unknown to them. The unfer- 
mented juice of the palm tree, the purest streams of water, 
the vegetable products of the island, with the domestic ani- 
mals, sheep, goats, and fowls, afforded them plenty of sub- 
sistence; the chief article however of their food was the yam, 
which Captain Kelly describes as being of a finer flavour than any 
he had ever tasted elsewhere. The Spaniards affect to consider 
these islanders a ‘ ferocious’ people: Captain Kelly, on the con- 
trary, found them a kind, good-humoured, and inoffensive race ; 
and, during his stay among them, had not, he says, the least oc- 
casion to conclude that they were either treacherous, or vindic- 
tive. 

The language of these people was not less different, as we 
have said; from that of the continental negroes, than their man- 
ners and appearance : for although the Pheasant was provided 
with interpreters for the whole line of coast, from Sierra Leone 
to Calabar, not one of them understood a single syllable that they 
uttered. Neither did it appear that the superstitious veneration 
of the fetish, so universal along the coast of Africa, was at all 
known to the natives of Fernando Po. 
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Numberless little streams were trickling down the sides of 
the hills into a noble bay on the north-west side of the island; 
besides three very considerable rivers, one at each extremity, 
av‘ the third about the middle of the bay; at all of which, ships 
may water with the utmost facility. A small island .covered 
with wood, (which may be procured here im apy quantity,) 
and inhabited by about a hundred families, who subsist by. fish- 
ing, affords shelter to that part of the bay withm it. ‘Though 
the thermometer of Fahrenheit rose to, 86° im. the afternoon, the 
land and sea-breezes gave to the temperature, @ freshness quite 
unknown on the adjacent coast. And as a proof of the goodness 
of the climate, it may be obseryed that no, appearance of 
those loathsome diseases, elephantiasis, scrophula, guinea-worm, 
hydrocele, &c. to which the negroes are so subject, was perce 
tible among the many hundreds who crowded to the coast en 
occasion of this visit. gen ‘ 

To the bay, round which the country rises in.a grand and 
beautiful amphitheatre, Captain Kelly gave the name of George’s 
Bay. ‘ Next tothe bay of Naples (he says), 1 know of no place 
more capable of being converted to a finished picture by the 
hand of art and industry than this; let only the immense forest 
on the slope give place to cultivated plantations of sugar-canes, 
the brows of the hills be studded with coffee trees, and a town, of 
sufficient importance to form the capital of the island, be built on 
the rismg ground near the east angle of the bay, where a river 
would flow beneath it, navigable for boats drawing seven and 
eight feet of water; and Fernando Po would far surpass any of 
the islands of the British possessions in the West Indies.’ 

We have been induced to give this brief sketch of an island, 
which, though so near home; has not, to our knowledge, ever 
been described, chiefly & se it is considered by Captain Kelly 
as a most eligible spat’ for employing the captured negroes, 
instead of sending them a long voyage of six or eight weeks to 
Sierra Leone ; for checking, and probably destroying, the present 
abominable tfaffic of slaves im the neighbourhood of the equator; 
and for establishing a legitimate trade with the interior of Africa, 
through the channels of the numerous navigable rivers falling into 
the Gulph of Guinea, and the bights of Benin and Biafra, as the 
New Calabar, Bonni, Cross River, Old Calabar, and the Rio 
del Rey; the Cameroons, St. Benito, D’Angra, and Gabon; all 
of which would then not only become sources of wealth to Great 
Britain, but the connection, to which they would lead, might be 
the means of materially facilitating the introduction of christianity 
and civilization among the much injured and long depressed na- 
tives of this part of Africa. ' 
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For this, and other purposes, the inviting appearance of Anna- 
bon, the southernmost of the chain, had been previously pointed 
out by a merchant of the name of Robertson :—but, says Sir 
George Collier, Annabon is any thing but the little garden of 
Eden, so lavishly extolled.by that gentleman ;’ and, instead of 
forming a site for the temple of Hygeia, ought to be avoided by 
every stranger (at least in its present state) as giving birth to the 
most deadly and fatal fevers.’ The anchorage, too, is extremely 
dangerous, from foul ground, and from being close to a rocky 
beach. Its productions, he adds, are of a common and degenerate 
kind; and even these are not abundant; and ‘its inhabitants ap- 
peared to the officers of the Tartar, and to myself, as the worst 
description of the lowest race of human beings ; eating raw food, 
scarcely possessing the least covering for their bodies, and with 
as little means of satisfying the common wants of nature, as the 
most half-starved savage | ever saw.’ 

If, therefore, it should be-determined to establish a depét at 
the ove or the other of. these two is!ands, we should not hesitate 
to give the preference, in every respect, to Fernando Po ; and 
we entirely agree with Captain -Kelly and Mr. M‘Queen in the 
view which they have taken of this island;and of its importance 
to Great Britam. . 

We cannot, however, agree with Mr. M‘Queen, when he as- 
sumes as a fact, (grounded, we believe, on the conjectural autho- 
rity of a German of the name of Reichard,) that ‘all the mighty 
rivers, which send their sluggish waters into the bights of Benin 
and Biafra, are ramifications from one great trunk, the Niger, 
supplied and: swelled in its western course by numerous tributary 
streams.’ We have neither desire nor intention to disturb the 
new geographical features of this part of Africa, and the no less 
‘curious than convenient system of its rivers, which Mr. M‘Queen 
has ingeniously laid down on a chart constructed from materials 
‘collected in his closet; but if it should bereafter be found that 
the mysterious Niger does actually draw its supply of waters 
from the numerous sources marked on the surface of this chart, 
(on which it figures in sweeping curves from every point of the 
compass, like the pendulous branches of a weeping willow,) there 
can be no reasonable doubt that Fernando Po is, of all places, 
the very spot from which an expedition might proceed, with the 
best possible chance of success, to explore the interior of Africa; 
and we see no reason why steam-boats, as he suggests, might not 
be employed as the most efficient vessels for that purpose. The 
French have adopted them on the Senegal ; and the Rio Formosa, 
the Cameroons, Calabar, and others of Benin and Biafra, furnish 
more wood fit for fuel than that river. ‘ Fernando Po,’ says Mr. 
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M‘Queen, ‘is the station which nature points out,—I may 
say that she has planted it, for that important end. ‘This island 
is about forty miles from the mouth of Bonni river, the same 
distance from the estuary of Cross and El Rio rivers ;—scarcely 
farther removed from the Cameroons and Malemba rivers; 
and about 200 and 220 miles from the Moohnda and Rio de Ga- 
boon, thus commanding the entrance of all these rivers, if they 
proceed from the Niger, or whether they proceed from the Niger 
or not.’ 

Your if is a great peace-maker, and we shall not fherefore quarrel 
with Mr. M‘Queen; at the same time we must be excused for ad- 
hering to the consistent testimony of every travelling native of 
northern Africa, as to its eastern course considerably beyond Bor- 
nou, which, without going farther, renders all conjecture as to its 
Atlantic termination perfectly nugatory. In addition to the nu- 
merous facts which we haye from time to time stated on this 
subject, we are now in possession of others which tend to corro- 
borate them in a very remarkuble manner. This, however, is not 
the place to enter on so interesting a subject as the course and 
termination of this mysterious river; which will meet, ere long, 
we trust, with a practical decision. We are in daily expectation 
of some important information from Dr. Duncan Docherd, who 
is about to publish the observations, which he collected per- 
sonally, and from the conversation of others, during a residence 
of two years at Bammakoo and other places on the Niger. 
But the quarter to which we principally look, is the expedi- 
tion to Bornou under Doctor Oudney, Lieutenant Clapperton 
of the navy, and Lieutenant Denham of the army ; the first of 
whom, we understand, is ordered to fix his residence near 
the Sultan, in the capacity of British Vice-Consul; while 
the other two push their mquiries to the eastward, either 
by land, or upon the river, as they may find most convenient. 
They are to be conducted, in the first instance, under the pro- 
tection of the Bashaw of Tripoli, as far as the city of Birnie, 
(supposed to be situate on the banks of the Niger,) where they 
will be placed under that of the Sultan of Bornou, who is 
in alliance with the Bashaw. Doctor Oudney takes with him 
specimens of British manufactures, particularly of cotton prints 
and hardware, which, it is supposed, may suit the natives of the 
tropical regions of Africa; together with as many as he may find 
convenient of those saleable bales of merchandize which Captain 
Lyon brought back to Tripoli, and which poor Ritchie, by some 
unaccountable whim, left untouched, while himself and his com- 
panions were absolutely dying of hunger. Birnie will serve as a 
central spot to which all information from the travelling merchants 
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of Africa may be brought; and at the same time as a point d’appui 
for the two travellers who accompany him. With the exception, per- 
haps, of a party proceeding, on the side of Egypt, and up the Bahr- 
el-Abiad, the route of Bornou is the most promising of success ; 
but whether successful or otherwise, we are not the less indebted 
to His Majesty’s government for their endeavours im this and many 
other instances, to improve the geography of the earth, and to 
spread the British name and character into the most obscure and 
distant parts of the globe ; and, in this respect, our acknowledge- 
ments are particularly due to that department over which Lord 
Bathurst has so long, so actively, and so ably presided. In pushing 
these discoveries, we rejoice to say, a benevolent feeling towards 
the natives has constantly formed a leading feature; and if Africa be 
not civilized, and the detestable traffic which afflicts her swarth 

race be not extinguished, it is not at least the fault of England. A 
succession of her adventurous sons continue to volunteer their ef- 
forts on this service, in spite of the appalling sufferings and the 
numerous victims of disease and death which have preceded them. 

While on this subject, we may be allowed to mention another 
expedition in Northern Africa, less hazardous perhaps, but full of 
interest; it is that of the two sons of Sir William Beechey, the 
eminent artist, who have undertaken to traverse the great extent of 
country anciently comprehended under the name of Lybia, from 
Tripoli to Egypt; a route which, we believe, has never been 
traced throughout since the days of Ptolemy; and the only par- 
tial account of which, at least that we know of, is one recently 
published by S. Della-Cella, an Italian physician, who accom- 
panied the army of the Bashaw of Tripoli, in the year 1817, as 
faras Bomba. As one of the Beecheys is a naval officer, well 
skilled in astronomical observations and surveying, and the other 
an excellent draftsman, and withal acquainted with the lan- 
guage and manners of the Arabs, we augur much curious and 
important information from this expedition: and that nothing 
may be wanting to render our knowledge of this portion of Africa 
as complete as possible, the Admiralty, always ready to assist in 
forwarding the objects of science and discovery, have sent out 
one of its ablest surveyors, Captain Smyth, in the Adventure, for 
the purpose of conducting simultaneously a maritime survey of 
that part of the coast, which, however strange it may appear, has 
never yet been examined by a scientific or practical surveyor of 
any nation, and is consequently utterly unknown. 

But we must return to Mr. M‘Queen. With respect to this 
great trunk of his, which, like Aaron’s rod, swallows up all the 
minor rivers within its reach, we cannot help thinking that 
both it and they will one day be found to proceed — 
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Kong Mountains on the north, and the high land far in the in- 
terior, which is visible from behind the Cameroons, and from the 
mouth of-the Malemba, to the southward. These mountainous 
ridges, forming” perhaps an amphitheatre of very considerable 
height, must arrest and condense the air put in motion by the 
south-west winds, and saturated with moisture on its passage 
across the Atlantic; the concussion of the clouds, so loaded, 
against the sides of these mountains, must cause a discharge of 
their watery contents in torrents upon the vast alluvial plain, inter- 
posed between them and the sea; and the inundations, like those 
of the Nile, the Volga, the Danube, and most great rivers, will 
naturally be separated into 4 multitude of channels, im their pas- 
sage over so boundless an expanse of level country. So far, how- 
ever, we agree with Mr. M‘Queen, that, ‘ whether they proceed 
from the Niger or not,’ some of them may be found to afford an 
opening for establishing a favourable intercourse with the inte- 
rior parts of Africa; and we also think, with him, that Fernando 
Po is the best, and, we may perhaps add, the only station‘for our 
cruizers to watch the slave-trade effectually ; which is and, while 
it continues, will always be carried on with the greatest activity 
on the coast immediately opposite :—but we are not quite so sure 
as Mr. M‘Queen appears to be, that ‘ our title to this island may 
be easily acquired,’ because it has been ‘ successively abandoned 
by the Dutch, Portugueze, and Spaniards.’ ‘The manner in which 
the claim of sovereignty by Spain to the Faulkland Islands was 
slurred over, (without discussing the principle whether a territory, 
abandoned by the nation which first discovered it, or which, after 
taking possession, : never.proceeded to settle it;) has unfortunately 
left the question (though of much importance) undecided ; and 
we have neither’ the will nor the power to agitate it anew: 
—But if Mr. M‘Queen supposes that the present rulers of Spain, 
from a feeling of gratitude to the liberators of their country, would 
not be disposed to cavil at our title to the possession of Fer- 
nando Po, he will assuredly find himself egregiously mistaken ; 
they would be but too happy to have any ground of grievance, 
real or imaginary, to prefer against England. « 

We should not, however, be sorry to see this question of public 
law brought forward by the proper authorities. It appears mon- 
strous that portions of the earth, detached from any occupied coun- 
try, should remain unpeopled and uncultivated, because it suits not 

‘the convenience of the first accidental discoverers to take pos- 
session of them. The case however is quite different with 
regard to Fernando Po. From this island the Spaniards, by 
their own account, were driven by the ferocity of the natives; 
the Portugueze, from whom they received it in barter, must 
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have seized it by violence, and then found themselves unable to 
retain it; for it is certain that they never occupied it. The de- 
scendants of those who drove the invaders away, have still 
full possession of the island; and the right of sovereignty is un- 
questionably theirs; and from them, and them only, can we ever 
receive a good title to any portion of it:—the utmost we 
have to expect,—all, indeed, that we ought to wish for,—would 
be a spot of land for the erection of a fort and a factory. The 
little island on the north-west point of the bay appears to be ad- 
mirably adapted for this purpose; and sufficiently large to answer 
the end, for which Great Britain could alone have any pretence 
for establishing her flag in this part; namely, that of giving the 
death-blow to that infamous traffic, which still continues to dis- 
grace those who carry it on, no less than those by whom it is 
countenanced and protected. 

That this scourge of humanity has nothing abated, but, on the 
contrary, that its atrocities have greatly mcreased, since we 
abolished the trade, and more particularly since the conclusion 
of ‘the late war, the papers laid on the table of both houses of 
parliament too clearly demonstrate. It was undoubtedly to be 
expected that, when England had withdrawn herself from this 


' odious traffic, the most afflicting branch of which (the middle 


passage) she had previously mitigated by salutary regulations, 
the avaricious and unprincipled of all nations would rush in 
to fill up the void which she had made; but after the sove- 
reign powers of Europe had, by their plenipoteutiaries, so- 
lemnly declared the slave-trade to be ‘ the degradation of Europe 
and the scourge of humanity ;—when, in consequence of this 
unanimous reprobation, it had been settled by solemn treaties 
that, at the expiration of the indulgence granted to Spain and 
Portugal, to trade for a certain, limited time, and within a 
limited space, it should wholly. cease ;—it could hardly be anti- 
cipated, and it is not a little mortifying to find, that those very 
powers, to whom the indulgence was thus extended, should dare, 
im open violation of those treaties, to abuse that indulgence, not 
only by giving all possible encouragement to their own subjects, 
but by allowing foreigners to fit out in their own ports, and to 
assume their own flags, the more conveniently to. carry on this 
detestable traffic, with all the aggravated horrors of which it is 
capable. It has been said by those who are not very serupu- 
Jous in making assertions, that ‘if Lord Londonderry had been 
more earnest and urgent on the subject at Vienna, the abo- 
lition would have been agreed to by all the powers of Europe.’ 
‘Yo these habitual declaimers against the government, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne and Mr. Wilberforce have on > 
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the two houses of parliament, the most positive contradic- 
tion; they have declared their unqualified opinion that, in all 
his negociations, the Noble Marquis had ‘ supported the cause 
of humanity with the greatest zeal, earnestness and ability;’ 
and indeed it is now quite evident, from the eagerness with which 
all the continental powers concerned cling to the traffic, that it 
must have required no small share of zeal and address to make 
any head whatever, against the host of slave-dealers who beset the 
Fee wane and whose interested and unwearied intrigues he 

ad incessantly to counteract. It wes no light matter for the noble 
negociator to obtain from Spain, from the Netherlands and from 
France the most solemn pledges of a complete abolition within 
stated periods; and if Portugal formed a solitary exception, it ap- 
pears that he did not cease to importune even that degraded 
nation, until he had extorted from her also an official contraction 
of the limits within which she was permitted to carry on her ac- 
cursed traffic. 

It could hardly, as we have said, be supposed that all these 
powers would violate the solemn engagements to which they 
were pledged—yet this, we are about to show, they have done. 

In the year 1814 his Most Catnouic Masesty engaged by 
treaty to prohibit his subjects from carrying on the slave-trade for 
the purpose of supplying any islands or possessions, excepting 
those appertaining to Spain; and to prevent, by effectual regu- 
lations, the protection of the Spanish flag being given to foreign- 
ers, who might engage in this traffic. And in 1817 he further en- 
gaged not to carry on the trade in slaves to the northward of the 
ime ; with an additional regulation, ‘ that the slave-trade should be 
abolished throughout the entire dominions of Spain on the 30th day 
of May, 1820; and that from and after that period it should not be 
lawful for any of the subjects of the Crown of Spain to purchase 
slaves, or to carry on the slave-trade, on any part of the coast of 
Africa, upon any pretext or in any manner whatever ;’—in consi- 
deration of ‘his Britannic Majesty engaging to pay, in London, 
on the 20th February, 1818, the sum of four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, to such person as his Catholic Majesty shall ap- 
point to receive the same;’ which sum was ‘ to be considered as 
a full compensation for all losses sustained by the subjects of his 
Catholic Majesty engaged in this traffic ;’ and ‘ also for the losses, 
which are a necessary consequence of the abolition ofthe said 
traffic’ We must be allowed to observe here, that his Ca- 
tholic Majesty appears to have taken his humanity to no bad 
market. 

In the same year the Kinc or THE NETHERLANDS also 
agreed to abolish the slave-trade; but it was not until 1818 that he 
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entered into a convention with the King of Great Britain for the 
purpose of ‘ preventing their respective flags from being made use 
of as a protection to this nefarious traffic by the people of other 
countries,’ In this, he engages to prohibit his subjects ‘ in the most 
decisive manner, and especially by penal law the most formal, 
from taking any part in the said iniquitous, trade:’ and the more 
effectually to put a stop to it, the two parties agree to a mutual 
right of search of their respective mendion ships, within certain 
limits, by ships of war of the two nations, on good grounds of 
suspicion that such merchant ships are engaged in the trade; and 
in the event of any slaves being actually found on board, the ship 
so engaged to be seized and brought to trial before a ‘ mixed 
court of justice,’ to be composed of an equal number of mem- 
bers of each nation; and of which courts, one was to be esta- 
blished on the coast of Africa, and one in some colony belonging 
to the King of the Netherlands. Both parties moreover engage 
to make good any losses which their subjects may incur by 
the arbitrary and illegal detention of their vessels ;—and in case 
any officer be judged to have deviated from. his instructions 
grounded on the treaty, that the government wronged shall demand 
reparation, and that to which the captor belongs binds itself to 
inflict upon the said captor, if convicted, a punishment propor- 
tioned to the transgression which may have been committed. ‘The 
sentences of these mixed courts to be final. 

In the year 1815 his Farrurut Masesty of Portuca. 
likewise brought. his humanity to market; and agreed to 
abolish the slave-trade to the northward of the equinoctial line, 
in consideration of the sum of 300,000/. being paid to him 
by this country, in discharge of claims in consequence of 
detentions of His Faithful Majesty’s ships by British crui- 
zers previous to the ist June, 1814; and a remission of the 
residue of a loan to Portugal of 600,000/. And in July, 1817, 
a further treaty was made, similar to that with the King of the 
Netherlands, agreeing to a mutual search of merchant vessels ; to 
the establishment of two ‘ mixed courts,’ one to be held on the 
coast of Africa and one in the Brazils; and that all captures made 
between 1814 and the assembling of the mixed courts, should 
be liquidated by a ‘ mixed commission’ to be held in London. 

We must here observe that, both in practice and composition, 
these anomalous courts appear to be exceedingly objectionable. 
They are composed of a judge and an arbitrator named by each 
contracting party, who are to hear and decide without appeal, in 
all cases of capture of slave-vessels brought before them; they 
are to make oath, before the principal magistrate of the place, ‘to 
judge fairly and faithfully, and to have no preference either - 
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the claimants or the captors.’ They are to proceed, im the first 
place, to the examination of the papers, and to receive the deposi- 
tions of the captain and two or three, at least, of the principal in- 
dividuals on board the detained vessel ; and they are also.to receive 
the declaration, on oath, of the captor, should it appear necessary ; 
— if the judges agree, their decision is final; if not, they are to 
draw lots for the name of one of the arbitrators, who, with the two 
judges, is to decide whether the capture has been made accord- 
ing to the treaty, or whether the vessel in dispute shall. be libe- 
rated. By this notable expedient of drawing lots, which must 
have been the brilliant thought of some juggling foreigner, the 
most atrocious slave-trader has more than an equal chance of 
escaping; for the judge of that nation which has shown no de- 
sire to fulfil her engagements, can. hardly be supposed to be 
over zealous in convicting his countryman; and if the longest 
straw happens to be in favour of that arbitrator, who is his 
. colleague, the slave-dealer is pretty certain of getting off, not only 
‘without loss, but with a greater profit than an unmolested veyage 

could have afforded him; for—i all cases where restitution shall 

be decreed, ‘ the court shall award to the claimant or claimants 

a just and complete indemnification for all costs of suit, and for 

all losses and damages which the claimant or claimants may have 

actually sustamed by such capture and detention,’ and moreover 

allow demurrage, and interest, till the money be paid. 

With regard to the depositions of the slave-dez!er, we must be 
pee to say we hold them utterly worthless. ‘The wretch who 

as already violated his oath, and outraged, or laid daily plans to 
outrage, every feeling. of humanity, will scarcely hesitate to de- 
' pose to any thing; and his créw must be composed of better ma- 
terials than those. of slave-ships usually are, if he experiences 
much difficulty m persuading ‘two or three’ of them, to sup- 
ow his perjuries. It is sufficiently clear from Sir George Col- 
ier’s statement, that, what with the practices of the courts of 
‘ mixed commission,’ and the evasions of the treaties by the 
slave-dealers, the British officers, who are zealously and honestly 
bent on performing their duty, are placed in the most embar- 
rassing situations. 

‘The knowledge (says this officer) the slaving masters have of the 
treaties formed with Great Britain and their respective sovereigns, 
leads to the most successful results, and it is only by great cunning (or 
great accident) they can be surprized with slaves on board. In some 
instances, while the boats have been rowing to.the slave-vessel, the re- 
landing of the slaves has been effected, and then paraded upon the 
beach, compelled to dance, and make every sign of contempt for the 
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boats’ crews which the ignorance and brutality of the slave-factors, or 
masters, could suggest.’— Letter, 13th Jan. 1820. 

Again, 

‘ The contempt in which the slave-masters now hold the treaty is 
such as to induce them to boast of their evasions, and confess them- 
selves waiting for the number of slaves they have agreed for; and in 
some instances they have carried this so far as to point out their live 
cargo upon the beach, waiting only the absence of the ship of war, to 
load.’—Ib. 14th Feb. 1820. ‘ 

Thus, a. British officer, with the fullest proof before his eyes, 
and even the confession of fhe party that he is a dealer in slaves, 
that he has a cargo ready to ship, and that he waits only the 
absence of the ship of wag, (unless there be slayes actually on 
board,) dares not molest the Vessel. Nay in one case, Sir George 
Collier says, ‘ the circumstance in the treaty of slaves bei 
marked in the p/ural was nearly fatal to the capture, the Dutch 
Commissary Judge insisting that a slave being found on board a 
slave-ship, though he had been confessedly purchased for sale, was 
not sufficient for the condemnation of the vessel, agreeable to the 
language of the treaty. ,In another case condemnation was re- 
sisted, because it was inconsistent with the spirit-of the treaty, 
that the boats should effect the capture out of gun-shot from the 
ship.’ 

Superlative cunning has thus rendered treaties, made by Eng- 
land in the spirit of good faith, almost a dead letter. Nor is this 
the worst. In the case of a Dutch brig, the Marie, where the 
commission thought fit to condemn two only out of twelve slaves 
actually found on board, Sir George Collier sent a remonsteance 
to the Registrar of the British and Netherlands commission, 
which points out in the clearest and strongest terms the abuses 
to which the practices of that court give rise. 


* Until expelled (he says) the British and Netherlands mixed court of 
justice in the trial of the brig Marie, seized by me under Duich colours, 
1 had always entertained the idea that all courts of justice in the British 
dominions were not only open to the parties interested in the different 
causes therein, but for all persons in general. , 

‘I had also supposed, that a party interested in any suit in any 
court of justice, held within the British dominions, might avail himself 
(at his own expense) of the assistance of such proper persons as might 
appear to him most likely to prosecute or defend his cause to the Lest 
advantage; this is not only denied, but the parties to the suit, whether 
captors or captured, are not allowed to prosecute or defend their own 
respective causes; so that here is, | believe I may venture to say, the 
most extraordinary of all courts of justice | ever heard or read of (dif- 
ferent from that of the barbarous nations of Africa, who are known 
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never to condemn, until the palaver, as they term it, is fairly talked, 
and in open court too,) in a court of justice with judges, but without 
parties, until such time as the captor may find himself a party by being 
arrested in person, and perhaps unable to pay the amount of damages 
awarded against him by the secret sentence of this court, from which 
there is no appeal. 

* But although, sir, from this sentence there is no appeal, the right 
of protesting against the proceedings of the court is not denied the indi- 
vidual who feels injured by what I consider the illegal proceedings of 
the same,’-—Papers, §c. p. 24. 

These ‘ mixed courts’ appertain only to Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Spain and Portugal. France and America are 
no parties to them; but France pledged herself by an addi- 
tional article in the Convention of 1815, ‘to concert without loss 
of time, through her ministers at the Courts of London and 
Paris, the most effectual measures for the entire and definitive 
abolition of a commerce so odious, and so strongly condemned by 
the laws of religion and of nature.’ 

AMERICA, in the treaty of 1814, signed at Ghent, declares that 
as the traffic in slaves is irreconcileable with the principles of 
humanity and justice, and as the United States are desirous of 
continuing their efforts to promote its entire abolition, she 
pledges herself to use her best endeavours to accomplish so de- 
sirable an object. 

Lastly, by treaty signed at Tamatave in October, 1817, it is 
agreed by Rapama, King of Madagascar, that there shall be an 
entire cessation and extinction through all his dominions, and 
as far as his influence extends, of the sale or transfer of slaves, 
or other persons whatever; and the said Radama engages to 
frame a law, whereby the selling of a slave, or the aiding, or abet- 
ting, or assisting in such sale, shall be made penal, and reduce 
the offender himself to slavery. 

_ Let us now see in what manner the several powers have re- 
deemed their solemn pledges and kept the faith of treaties for the 
abolition of the detestable traffic in human flesh. 

We are compelled to state, in the outset, that the sincerity of 
the King of the Netherlands is rendered somewhat problematical 
by the conduct imputed to his judge at Sierra Leone, who is 
roundly accused by Lieutenant Hagan, the Commander of the 
Thistle, of being ‘ the advocate of the slave-dealers, and not the 
impartial judge ;’ and his sincerity is liable to be further questioned 
by the pertinacity with which the traffic is still carried on, in spite 
of the treaty, by Dutch vessels. The appointment of the noto- 
rious Daendels to the command of Elmina Castle, on the coast 
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of Africa, augured no good of what was to follow. This man, 


after volunteering unnecessarily an ardent co-operation with the 
British authorities for the suppression of the detestable traffic, 
had scarcely arrived at the Castle, when he secretly dispatched 
an emissary to the Savage who exercises a brutal sway over the 
Ashantees, to apprize him of the English being his greatest ene- 
mies, and stating, truly enough, that they had ruined the slave- 
trade, but that his port (Elmina) was open for the reception of 
whatever negroes his Majesty might have to dispose of. ‘This con- 
duct was not, we believe, unknown at Brussels, where some inves- 
tigation of it, perhaps, was in contemplation, when Mr. Daendels 
opportunely died in a fit of apoplexy. He was succeeded by a 
person who appears, at least, to set a higher value on his charac- 
ter than to be engaged personally in the detestable traffic : never- 
theless the papers laid before Pastininit show that the Dutch 
slave-trade still flourishes. 

On the 9th and 10th October, 1819, Lieutenant Hagan, of 
the Thistle, as he proceeded along the coast towards Biafra, 
detained two schooners under Netherland colours, from St. 
Eustatius, the one having on board thirty-two slaves, the other 
only one, sixteen or eighteen having previously effected their 
escape. The same vessel, joined by the boats of the Tar- 
tar, brought out from the Pongas, in February, 1820, a Dutch brig 
of 180 tons, having on board part of an intended cargo of three 
hundred slaves. The case was brought home distinctly to Vignes, 
the master, ‘a wretch,’ says Sir George Collier, ‘ protected 
through the friendship of the Dutch Commissary Judge, and the 
imbecility of the British’ (judge). ‘ Not only,’ he adds, ‘ was 
Vignes acquitted of any participation in the intention of slaving, but 
a trial for perjury, which I could have proved, was quashed, and 
the infamous slave-dealer furnished with a safe-conduct back 
to the Pongas by the same Dutch Commissary Judge.’ The 
atrocious miscreant, thus authorized to proceed to the Pongas, 
instead of being sent to trial,as a Dutch subject, for a violation of 
the laws of his country, proves to be one of the most active in- 
stigators and perpetrators of that unprovoked and brutal massacre 
of the officer and crew of the Thistle’s boat, which we have now 
to relate. 

In consequence of a letter from a British merchant, com- 
plaining of the piratical seizure of his vessel in the Rio Pongas 
by a notorious slaye-dealer of the name of Curtis, (a descendant 
of one of the old English slave-dealers by an African woman,) 
Lieutenant Hagan thought it right to send in Mr. Inman, a mid- 
shipman, to demand her release. Curtis, and, as it afterwards 
appeared, Vignes, fell upon the boat’s crew, and murdered Mr. 
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Inman and six of his people, with every circumstance of the 
most revolting barbarity. ‘Iwo of the men, who were saved, 
and subsequently made their escape, deposed that, with seven 
others, including the officer, they were dragged on shore, stripped, 
and exposed to a vertical sun for a considerable time ; that after 
a consultation with Curtis, Vignes, and two others, mates of 
slave-vessels, it was agreed that the Europeans should be put to 
death; but that these two, being men of colour, should be sold. 
for slaves :—that the officer, seamen and marines, were shot 
by order of Curtis, in the presence of them, (the deponents,) 
amidst the exulting shouts of many hundred persons; that the 
bodies of the sufferers were disinterred by order of Mungo 
Brama, (king of the country,) and carried away by wolves, 
having previously been muulated by this inhuman tyrant.— 
Such atrocities could not be suffered to pass unpunished, and, 
accordingly, a signal vengeance was inflicted on the savage per- 
petrators. ‘The Myrmidon, Morgiana, Snapper, and Thistle, 


under the command of Captain Leeke, with a detachment 
of the 2d West India Regiment under Major Chisholm, were 
dispatched to the river Pongas. After some resistance, they 
succeeded in setting fire to eight towns belonging to the mis- 
creants Curtis and Mungo Brama, which, with all the property 
they contained, ivory, rice, rope, cotton, and other goods, were 


wholly consumed. ‘The loss on our side consisted of three men 
wounded, and one who died of fatigue. Four of the Thistle’s 
boats’ crew, who had been seized and detained as prisoners, were 
released, and from them the fate of their unfortunate companions 
was ascertained. 

We now come to examine the conduct of Spain; and glad 
should we be to find the hope realized, which Mr. Wilberforce 
was willing to entertain, that the ‘ high-minded individuals’ of that 
country would co-operate with us, the moment they felt the effects 
of living under a free constitution. That moment, however, does 
not yet seem to have arrived; and all the blessings which Spain 
has derived from the ‘ free constitution,’ which the Cortes are 
pleased to say they have given her, are apparently comprized in 
the freedom of insulting all above them, and trampling on all 
below them: from such an assembly, at once the tools and the 
abettors of a sanguinary club, very little regard for treaties and 
declarations is to be expected. Indeed it was stated by the 
Marquis of Londonderry, that the colonial interest had sufficient 
influence in the Cortes, to procure the rejection of any pro- 
position for increasing the severity of the penalties. No 
wonder therefore that the trade should prosper in their hands; 
and accordingly we find that, in December 1819, a large fleet 
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of Spanish schooners were chased off Cape Mount, to the 
northward of the line, by Captain Leeke, one of which ran on shore 
and was destroyed, the slaves escaping by jumping overboard ; an- 
other, under French colours, had on board 140 slaves. The same 
officer immediately afterwards took possession, in the river Gallinas, 
of the Bella Dora, a Spanish schooner of 150 tons, having on board 
122 slaves, bound to the Havannah. While she was bringing 
out, five other armed schooners hove up in a line, and poured 
their broadsides into her; but fortunately did no other 
mischief than wounding one man. Again, in January, 1820, 
he perceived no less than six schooners in the same river, 
five of which hoisted Spanish colours, the sixth French; 
of the latter he took possession, as she had on board 103 
slaves, belonging, as it afterwards appeared, to a wretch whom 
Sir George Collier calls Captain O’Kearney, but whose real 
name is Ouseley Karney, an Irishman. This fellow (for we know 
something of his early life) was concerned in Johnstone’s mutiny 
at Botany Bay; he was afterwards transferred as a lieutenant 
into the African Corps, where he again disgraced himself, and 
was driven out of the regiment. He then turned kidnap- 
per of negroes, and acted as a sort ‘of agent for some French 
slave-traders; and by his activity, as Captain Leeke was in- 
formed, ‘ almost every slave shipped from the Gallinas is pro- 
cured.’ 

In March, 1820, Sir George Collier captured, near Grand 
Bassa, the Spanish schooner Gazetta, with eighty-two slaves 
on board, about half of her intended cargo; although there 
was scarcely room for those already embarked, who were linked 
in couples with irons at the legs and wrists. Sir George 
removed part of them on board the Tartar, and ordered the irons 
to be struck off from all; ‘ and the gratitude,’ he says, ‘ of these 
poor beings for this kindness is beyond description.” From 
the Rio Grande, at the mouth of which lies the island Bissaos, 
‘slaves in thousands,’ he continues, ‘ are now shipped under 
the flags of Portugal, Spain, and France.” Among other in- 
stances, he mentions a large Spanish schooner ogy * recently 
sailed from thence with a cargo of 420 slaves. ff Cape 
Mount river, the Thistle, in October, 1820, surprized and took 
the Spanish schooner Montserrat, having on board eighty-five 
slaves. And near the same place, in February last, Captain 
Leeke, of the Myrmidon, captured, after a long chase, the Char- 
lotta, a Spanish schooner, armed as a privateer, without any one 
avowing himself either master or supracargo, without any ship’s 
papers or pass, without a log-book, or any account kept of her 
stores and provisions, but with two sets of colours, American and 
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Spanish. The mate asserted that the log-book and papers had been 
taken from them by a privateer off the Cape de Verd islands; but 
one of the crew assured the officer that they had never been boarded 
by any vessel of any description since they left the Havannah. It 
turned out that the master and cargo had been landed nine days be- 
fore at theGallinas for the purpose of purchasing slaves. This affords 
a striking instance of the embarrassing situation in which the offi- 
cers of the navy are placed : for as a vessel, like the one in question, 
without papers or proof of nationality, had been liberated by the 
‘ mixed court’ of Sierra Leone, Captain Leeke declined taking her 
thither; preferring to carry her down to the southward, and, after 
taking the depositions of the crew, to leave her (and them) to go 
back to the cana, or to renew her infamous traffic at the 
Gallinas, where, no doubt, a living cargo was waiting her arrival. 
We have since learned that she pursued the latter course, took 
on board 290 slaves, and upset in a gale of wind: the whole of the 
Negroes, being in irons, perished, as did part of the crew; but the 
infamous master escaped. All these captures were made to the 
northward of the line, where, according to treaty, the trade should 
have been abolished four years ago; and it is well known that 
vessels continue to fit out at the Havannah under various flags for 
the slave-trade with the connivance of the government. So much 
for Mr. Wilberforce’s ‘ high-mmded Spaniards’ of the revolution! 
But the PortuGueEzeare the most unblushing dealers in human 
flesh,—and openly and under the Royal authority carry on the trade 
with the greatest activity. At Bissaos the flag of Portugal ‘ pro- 
tects miscreants of every nation.’ In the Rio Pongas, in the Gal. 
linas, and more especially in the bights of Benin and Biafra, whole 
fleets of Portugueze vessels are constantly met with, all bearing 
royal licences for Cabenda, five degrees to the southward of the 
line, but, by a strange fatality, always fallen in with as many de- 
grees or more to the northward of the line. These vessels are 
sure of meeting with the protection of Ferrara Gomez, the gover- 
nor of Prince’s island. The Portugueze were shamed into a pre- 
tence of removing this man about two years ago; but he still conti- 
nues his nefarious traffic. To watch the proceedings of the ves- 
sels belonging to, or under the protection of, this notorious 
slave-monger, an establishment on Fernando Po, with a few 
armed launches and small vessels, would be of the utmost use. 
One of this fellow’s vessels, named the Vulcano, full of slaves, 
was detained by Captain Kelly, of the Pheasant, and dispatched 
under the charge of Mr. Cassel, a midshipman, and some of the 
Pheasant’s crew, to Sierra Leone, where, however, she never ar- 
rived. Sir George Collier is persuaded that she has been cap- 
tured by some slaving vessel, and that Mr. Cassel and his people 
will 
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will never be heard of more : ‘ my opinion (he observes) of these 
gentry being (and that founded upon strong authority) that they 
are capable of committing any crime or outrage.’ 

Whydah is the residence of a felon banished from the Brazils, 
who is active in procuring slaves for his countrymen. In March 
last the Thistle boarded a schooner bound for this place, from 
which, the preceding year, she had carried a full cargo of 
slaves; she had then, as she now had, a royal licence to ship 
slaves at Cabenda. In the same month, the boats of the Tartar 
seized the Donna Eugenia in the river Bonny, from Fernambuco, 
having on board eighty-five slaves, part of her intended cargo: 
this ship too had a royal licence on board for Cabenda. In 
April, the boats of the Tartar, with the Thistle schooner, pro- 
ceeded up Old Calabar river, where they detained two Portugueze 
schooners. One was the Constantia of seventy-three tons; having 
on board the enormous number of 250 slaves. She also was 
destined for that royal slave mart, Cabenda, where the master was 
ready to swear he shipped every Negro; but that having missed 
Prince’s Island to which he belonged, (a partner of Gomez, no 
doubt,) he had put into Old Calabar for supplies :—and he had 
actually fabricated a log to this effect! It was, however, dis- 
tinctly proved that the slaves had only been embarked twenty- 
four hours ; yet, short as the time was,—death had already com- 
menced his career, the body of a female being found buried, as it 
were, amongst a mass of living slaves. The stench was dreadful 
aud the heat suffocating ; as will easily be believed when we state 
that Fahrenheit’s thermometer, which stood at 83° on deck, was 
raised in this sepulchral dungeon to 115°! The other schooner was 
the Gaviad, from Fernambuco, and she too had a royal pass for 
357 slaves, of whom eight were shipped: the captain, however, 
asserted that he came here solely for palm oil. 

In the same month the Morgiana captured, in lat. 3° N. of the 
line, bound for St. Salvador, the Emelia, of 140 tons, having on 
board 396 slaves. The master had the audacity to swear that they 
were all shipped at Cabenda, nearly two months before, though he 
had only expended four casks of water, and the iron marks, with 
which the slaves were branded (like Scotch ponies, to distin- 

ish to whom they belong) were evidently fresh burnt, and the 
Nason themselves clearly and positively stated, that they had 
all been shipped at Lagos, six and a half degrees to the northward 
of the line. The heat and stench on board were so intolerable, 
that Captain Finlayson was induced to take a large portion of 
these poor creatures into his own ship. Baffling winds and calms 
making it impossible for him to reach Sierra Leone, he stood for 
the island of St. Thomas, where, however, little or no provisions 
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were to be procured ; he then made for the island of Ascension, 
which, owing to the strength of the current and the bad sailing of the 
slave-ship, he, unfortunately, missed. ‘Thus circumstanced, with 
scarcely any supplies, and nearly 600 people under his charge, he 
stood across for Bahia, where he arrived with only one day’s pro- 
vision on board: yet such was the care and humane treatment 
which the Negroes experienced from this officer, that two only 
died on the protracted passage. ' 

The next European power which claims our notice is France, 
whose inhabitants, according to Sir James Mackintosh, are also a 
‘ high-minded people’—in allusion, we presume, to a small party 
who, from whatever motives, have raised their voice against the 
government, and, in this case, will, we trust, never cease to do 
so, until it shall have taken effectual measures for putting a stop 
to that detestable traffic which their sovereign voluntarily declared 
to be ‘ contrary to justice, morality, and the Christian religion.’ 
—Clamorous, however, as they are, such is their rooted aversion 
to every thing English, that they eagerly oppose the only effec- 
tual means of checking the trade (short of declaring it piracy)—a 
reciprocal right of search, because the proposal originates with 
this country. Mean time, the French slave-trade proceeds 
with increased vigour and accumulated atrocity from year to 
year and from day today! We extract the following passage 
from Sir George Collier, who, having learned that the master of 
a French schooner had plundered another slave-dealer of fourteen 
slaves, sent an officer to examine her. 


On the return of Lieutenant Finlayson, who had boarded the 
Jeune Estelle, | was much shocked to learn, that after the positive de- 
claration of Mons. Sanguines that he had no slaves on board, while 
examining the platform and hold, his curiosity was excited by a cask 
carefully closed at the bung-hole, by canvass nailed over it ; on knocking 
the hoops off, two female children were discovered almost suffocated, 
who had been headed up in the cask, and stowed in the hold to avoid 
discovery. These children were ordered on board the Tartar to be 
questioned, when the American mate of the Swift declared solemnly 
they were two of the fourteen slaves seized by force from him at Trade 
Town by Mons. Sanguines in person, being a part of those left him by the 
will of Captain Richards; and this was not only assented to in part by 
Mons. Sanguines, but corroborated by the children themselves. Under 
these circumstances | should have felt myself justified in sending the 
Jeune Estelle to Goree or Senegal; but her actual state and condition 
appeared so bad as not to warrant the risk of the passage during the 
tornados, which have already commenced. I therefore decided upon 
retaining the two slave children, and indorsed his papers with a notifi- 
cation to that effect. In the belief that some other slaves might be on 
beard, I desired that all the casks in the hold might be examined, and 
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sent Mons. Sanguines to his schooner, to attend, that no injury to the 
vessel or cargo might occur. While this examination was taking place, 
Mons. Sanguines confessed he had one slave still on board, secreted 
between the casks ; and in fact the plank on which they were standing 
being removed, a male slave was found lying between the casks, and 
supporting on his back the plank forming the deck, The situation of 
this unfortunate being was deplorable ; but as he did not appear to be 
one of those taken by violence from ‘Trade Town, I felt rather glad at 
an excuse for leaving him, in the hope that in case of a future chase, it 
might prevent Mons. Sanguines taking more effectual means of ridding 
himself of such evidence of his violation of all laws human and divine.’ 
— Papers, &c. p. 28, 29. 

The case of the Rodeur, mentioned by Lord Lansdown, proves 
the general want of feeling in France on the subject. A 
dreadful ophthalmia prevailed among the slaves on board this 
ship, which was communicated to the crew, so that there was 
but a single man who could see to guide the vessel into port.’ 
‘ There is but too much reason,’ said his lordship, ‘ to believe 
that many of the slaves, after becoming totally blind, were thrown 
overboard, as unproductive articles of merchandize ; some were 
however conveyed to the hospitals,—and so singular and severe 
were the symptoms of the disease, that it became the subject of 
scientific inquiry at the ophthalmic institution in Paris.’ Yet no- 
torious as the case thus became, the French government unluckily 
could not ascertain the fact of the Rodeur having had any slaves on 
board! and the only answer our ambassador obtained was the 
affidavit of the blameless and calumniated master, who swore that 
he knew nothing of the slave-trade ; and that the Spanish and other 
vessels concerned in it called themselves French, for the pur- 
pose of casting an odium _— the innocent nation. 

On the eastern coast of Africa, the French are equally active. 
In March last the Menai captured, off the Seychelles, le 
Succés, French brig, having on board 340 slaves from the island 
of Zanzibar, ostensibly for Bourbon, but supposed to be actually 
for one of the small islands, a dependency of Mauritius, where it 
was intended to establish a depot, whence they might with greater 
convenience be smuggled into the Mauritius, where they bear 
about three times the price which they fetch in Bourbon. ‘This 
brig was commanded by a person of the name of Bertrand, an 
officer in the French navy, who, with three lieutenants, two sur- 
geons, and a supracargo, had shares in the trade. She was 
stated to be one of twenty-four vessels of the same kind fitted out 
last year, at Nantes, with the view of filling up the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the supposed abandonment of the traffic on this coast 
by the Spaniards and Portugueze. One of her consorts, I’In- 
dustrie, was chased, but escaped in the night, with a cargo of 400 
blacks ; and it appeared that another, the Albatross, had left the 
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island a few days before with about 500 on board. Thus, in less 

than a month, nearly 1,300 blacks were carried off one small 

island by three French vessels alone; and the crew of one of them, 

“the Succés, stated that 20,000 still remained on it. The last 

Spanish ship that left it took on board 800 slaves, of which 600 
rished on her voyage to the Havannah ! 

The island of Zanzibar lies in lat. 63° S. and belongs to the 
Imaum of Muscat. What this petty chief, living under the 
northern tropic, on the shore of the Persian gulf, can have to 
do with Zanzibar, is not easy to conceive. Its sheik, we be- 
lieve, pays him a trifling annual tribute; and this is all the connec- 
tion he appears to have with it. As the friendship of the English 
East India Company, however, is highly important to his interests, 
commercial and territorial, he would doubtless transfer to them the 
sovereignty of the island on easy terms : it is extremely fertile, and 
has a safe and commodious harbour; but our chief, indeed our 
only cause for wishing to see it in their hands arises from a con- 
yiction that it would essentially serve the cause of humanity. That 
the French, who are strengthening their marine force in the eastern 
seas, will avail themselves of any opening to obtain a footing on 
that part of the coast of Africa, where slaves are abundant, there 
can be no doubt ; and when the officers of their royal navy con- 
tend for the dishonour of conducting the trade, little hope remains 
of its abolition, except by compulsion. 

What will be the result of the present capture, (the Succés,) we 
know not ; but it must at least have the good effect of exposing to 
the world the countenance given by the French government to this 
execrable traffic, by permitting their own officers to carry it on; and 
this very fact may partly explain its obstinacy with regard to the 
refusal of a reciprocal right of search. As long as we are 
prohibited from interfering with ships bearing the white flag, 
thousands of slaves will continue to be, as they now are, clandes- 
tinely shipped and carried off without molestation, and without 
the possibility of ascertaining their numbers. Sir George Collier 
states, that, from various sources of information, ‘ he has no hesi- 
tation in estimating the amount of slaves carried off from the 
windward coast alone, under the flag of France, within the last 
twelve months, at ten thousand’! In fact, vessels, mostly Ame- 
rican-built, and under French colours, may be met with in every 
creek and harbour, along the whole coast of Africa, taking on 
board cargoes of slaves for Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Cuba, 
the last of which places is the general entrepot for most of the 
slaves imported into the southern and western states of America, 
and the first is well known to afford an annual supply for the 
Dutch colony of Surmam. 

The government of AMEriCcA,it is true, has by statute-laws abo- 
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lished the ‘slave-trade, and, like ourselves, made it felony; nay, it 
has even gone beyond us, by declaring it piracy, and the punish- 
ment death ; and when the Americans con executed some of those 
felons whom they have taken in the fact, we shall be disposed to 
believe that, like us, they are earnest in their endeavours to put an 
end to the traffic, and to wipe away the disgrace of ever having 
been concerned in it: but they too, as well as the French, have 
resisted the proposition of a mutual right of search, by which 
alone the clandestine and most horrible part of the trade can 
be detected and punished. A very atrocious case occurred in the 
spring of the present year. By astratagem of Lieutenant Hagan, 
of the Thistle, a schooner, called the Anna Maria, from 
Cuba, under Spanish colours, was surprized in the river Bonny. 
The supracargo, a most determined and desperate villain, 
an American, who was also master, and probably owner, fired 
upon the crew of the Thistle; upon which, some of the female 
slaves jumped overboard, and were immediately devoured by the 
sharks which swarmed round the vessel: for these voracious 
animals are the constant attendants of slave-ships. On being 
seized, the villain swore that he would have blown himself and 
all on board to the devil, could he but have reached the maga- 
zine, rather than suffer his property, that is to say, about 500 
souls, of whom more than 450 were slaves, to have fallen into 
the hands of the English. Of these unfortuuate wretches the 
males were linked by the leg in pairs; many of them were bound 
with cords, and their arms dreadfully lacerated by the tightness 
with which they were drawn. ‘The cries and groans of the pent up 
multitude, for water and air, as appeared from their signs, and the 
stench that issued from this den of abomination, were too horrible 
to be described ; for disease had already begun its ravages, though 
the vessel had only cleared out the day before. Such, in fact, 
says Sir George Collier, was the rapid increase of vessels under 
the flags of France and America in 1819 and 1890, ‘ that they 
will probably, in another year, cover the whole line of the wind- 
ward coast, and be used for the worst purposes.’ This skilful, 
zealous, and humane officer thus concludes his Report. ; 
* My public letters, reciting a variety of atrocious facts, will, I trust, 
have satisfied their Lordships, that this more than ever cruelly con- 
ducted Slave Company’s trade is, contrary to their anxious expecta- 
tions, far from being on the decline. I therefore feel it my duty, 
before I conclude this report, to give some general understanding of 
what the Slave Trade really is at present ; and I humbly hope, I shall 
the more readily be excused this, as the naval force of His Majesty, 
which their Lordships have been pleased to place under my command, 
is fitted expressly for the object of suppressing this abominable traffic. 
England cestainly, the whole world must acknowledge, has most faith- 
fully 
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fully abandoned the trade. America may be considered next in good 
intention. She has passed laws, forbidding the trade by her subjects, 
and has decreed heavy punishments on those who shall engage in it. 
She has also sent an armed force to the coast of Africa, and this force 
has captured vessels, the property of American subjects. Still, her 
measures are not yet complete, and American vessels, American sub- 
jects, and American capital, are unquestionably engaged in the trade, 
though under other colours and in disguise; but it may be hoped, 
time will effect in America, as it has in England, a total discontinuance 
of this traffic, as the Government of America appears to have engaged 
in its suppression with great sincerity. 
' * Spain, by her decrees, in consequence of her engagements with 
Great Britain, has relinquished the trade; but her colonies still carry 
it on in defiance of these engagements; and as a Spanish vessel is not 
subject to capture, unless she shall have slaves on board, although, as 
I have frequently observed, landing those embarked on the appearance 
of a British man of war, she will, by her colonies, continue the traffic, 
though not with the same security she formerly has, yet certainly toa 
t extent. If Spain be sincere, she can show it only by compelling 
er colonies to observe her engagements. 

* Holland, it is true, has entered into engagements similar to those of 
Spain; but in her colonies also the trade is encouraged, and vessels 
under the flag of the King of the Netherlands are frequently met on 
the slaving coast, and some have been sent into Sierra Leone, which, 
after much opposition by those whose duty it was to have acted other- 
wise, have been condemned. 

* Portugal, though restricted by her treaties to the continuance of 
the trade south of the line, permits her subjects of St. Thomas's and 
Prince’s Island to carry on the traffic to a very considerable extent; 
and in the month of February last, no fewer than six vessels arrived at 
Prince’s Island with cargoes, ultimately for the West Indies. 

* But France, it is with the deepest regret that I mention it, bas 
countenanced and encouraged the Slave-Trade, almost beyond esti- 
mation or belief. Under pretence of supplying her own colonies, and 
furnishing only the means required for their cultivation, she has ‘her 
flag protected, and British cruizers can only retire when they shall see 
her ensign; for search being forbidden, power and force become una- 
vailing. Under this security, France is engrossing nearly the whole of 
the Slave-Trade, and she has extended this traffic beyond what can be 
supposed, but by one only who has witnessed it. In truth, France now 
supplies the foreign colonies, north of the line, with Africans, I 
exaggerate nothing in saying, that thirty vessels, bearing the colours of 
France, have nearly at the same time, and within two or three degrees 
of distance, been employed slaving, without my dering to offer inter- 
ruption, but at considerable risk; yet I was induced, under some cir- 
cumstances, to detain vessels bearing the French flag, in the hope of 
checking the bold and frequent outrages committed by the French on 
our own coast. I will add, that in the last twelve months, not less 
than 60,000 Africans have been forced from their country, peony 
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under the colours of France, most of whom have been distributed be- 
tween the Islands of Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Cuba. The confi- 
dence under which vessels navigate, bearing the French flag, has be- 
come so great, that I saw at the Havannah, in July last, no fewer than 
forty vessels fitting avowedly for the Slave-Trade, protected equally by 
the flags and papers of France and Spain. France has certainly issued 
her decrees against this traffic, but she has done nothing to enforce 
them. On the contrary, she gives to the trade all countenance short 
of public avowal. 

‘* Piracy upon the coast of Africa is increasing, for a vessel so en- 
gaged has only to show the flag of France, and search by a British 
officer incurs a penalty; and unless His Majesty’s ships, employed on 
that coast in suppression of slavery, shall, against slaving-vessels, have 
the full powers of a belligerent, all prohibitory laws against this trade 
will become a mockery. 

‘On this distressing subject, so revolting to every well regulated 
mind, I will add, that such is the’ merciless treatment of the slaves, by 
the persons engaged in the traffic, that no fancy can picture the horror 
of the voyage, crowded together so as not to give the power to move, 
linked one to the other by the leg, never unfettered while life remains, 
or till the iron shall have fretted the flesh almost to the bone, forced 
under a deck, as I have seen them, not thirty inches in height, breathing 
an atmosphere the most putrid and pestilential possible, with little food, 
and less water, subject also to the most severe punishment, at the ca- 
price or fancy of the brute who may command the vessel. It is to me 
a matter of extreme wonder, that any of these miserable people live 
the voyage through; many of them, indeed, perish on the passage, and 
those who remain to meet the shore, present a picture of wretchedness 
language cannot express.’—pp. 76, 77. 

It is due to the worthy Rapama, to observe, barbarian as he 
may be considered, that he alone has religiously adhered to his 
engagement; and that all the slave-dealers from the Mauritius 
and the Isle of Bourbon have been sent away from his capital 
empty-handed, and thereby sustained such an immense loss, that 
they are not likely to renew their attempts. 

The conduct of Sir George Collier, of the officers employed 
under him, and of their respective crews, in the arduous, un- 
healthy, disgusting and uncomfortable service on the coast of 
Africa, is above all praise. ‘The following paragraph, written on 
the occasion of his having joined with his officers to purchase a 
fast-sailing vessel to cover the boats and protect their crews, is 
highly honourable to their feelings. 

* Had there been a chance of any pecuniary emolument arising from 
this measure, as in time of actual war, I should not have felt it neces- 
sary to have noticed this circumstance; but the desire springing from 
the best feelings of the heart, and which had been roused in this in- 
stance into an active. benevolence, by the dreadful scenes occasionally 
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witnessed in the suffering misery of the unfortunate captives from the 
African shores, I have felt it due to the character of my officers, to 


show, that the same philanthropic feelings which actuate the conduct. 


of so large a proportion of our countrymen, are not confined to those 
resident on shore. Indeed, were it necessary, I could prove, that on 
some occasions, where I have had doubts as to further detention of 
slaving-ships, from the chance of incurring heavy damages, and perhaps 
entire loss of fortune, and whilst the slaving-vessels have been under 
examination by myself and officers, the whole Crew of the Tartar have. 
come forward, and in the most decorous, but urgent manner, have 
added their entreaties to the measure, offering their growing pay as a 
security for their proportion of the expense in case of the non-condem- 
nation of the vessel by the mixed court at Sierra Leone; though it 
was explained to and fully understood by them, that as the law now 
stood no pecuniary benefit could arise to any one from head-money as. 
formerly, even though the condemnation should actually take place. 
It therefore strongly proves what the misery and sufferings of the slave 
must be, until he may reach his point of destination, when they could 
produce such strong effect upcn so many unlettered and uneducated 
minds as the crew of a man of war may be supposed to be composed 
of,’—pp. 58, 59. ‘ 

It is obvious, therefore, from the few facts which we have men- 
tioned, (and they are but a very few in comparison with those we 
could produce,)that the measures hitherto pursued for the abolition 
of the slave-trade have totally failed; that all the treaties made with 
foreign powers have either been directly violated or evaded; and 
that if the numerical amount of human misery has been some- 
what diminished, which however is doubtful, the aggravation of 
heinous guilt, and of human suffermg, has been increased in a 
tenfold degree since the trade was abolished by England, and 
more especially since the conclusion of the treaties with the 
several powers of Europe. Every species of crime may now be 
comprehended under the name of slave-trade—murder—robbery— 
pillage—desolation, and all the evils and distress which moral tur- 
pitude and depravity, excited by the basest avarice, are capable of 
producing. Owing to the difficulties of embarking the slaves clan- 
destinely, the poor negroes from the interior are marched from 
one place to another along the coast, shipped and relanded, ac- 
cording to the interruptions from our cruizers, ill-fed, chained, 
and driven about like so many herds of cattle. They are crowded 
and squeezed into small vessels in such masses that they are ex- 
posed to every species of misery, till death relieves them by re- 
moving, not unfrequently, more than half the original number, 
Not long since a Portugueze vessel took on board, for the Brazils, 
the enormous quantity of 1100 slaves, of which more than 500 
perished on the passage, and half of the remainder almost Fic 
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diately after being landed. To elude the vigilance of our cruizers 


they are sometimes jammed in, under a false deck, unable to stand 
upright, and piled together till they become a living mass of pu- 
tridity; at other times, as we have seen, they are inclosed in 
casks. On their arrival at the place of destination they are in- 
stantly sent into the fields to labour, as the object, especially in 
the Brazils and Cuba, is to get out of them the largest possible 
quantity of work in the least possible time. 

England, by the abolition, may certainly console herself with 
the reflection of having done her best to atone for the misery in- 
flicted by her while she continued to carry on the trade: the 
sacrifice, however, was very great ; and though we take an honest 
pride in the fact, yet we must be permitted to temper our joy, as 
the benevolent purpose has evidently been defeated. It cannot 
be concealed that, by this act, we have set the seal to the gradual 
decay of our West India colonies, and raised the value of those 
to which we have resigned the horrid traffic. The sturdiest 
abolitionist will scarcely venture to deny that Jamaica is threatened 
with the most serious calamities, while Cuba and the Brazils are 
inundating the markets of Europe with their coffee and sugars; 
and that while all these advantages ‘are reaping by Spain and 
Portugal, England has suffered herself to be cajoled by 
them (perhaps we might be justified in the use of a stronger 
word, if obtaining money under false pretences deserve one) 
out of a million sterling, under the name of indemnities. 
Something more must be done, or we had better abandon 
the cause -altogether. One little sentence from the Powers 
assembled at Vienna would have given the death-blow to a traffic, 
which they pronounced disgraceful to rong it was only neces- 
sary to declare those guilty of piracy who should be detected car- 

ing it on, and liable to the punishment of death, (and nothing 
short of this, we fear, will do,) and the external part of it at least 
would have been effectually stopped. It is true we have made it 
felony, and the Americans piracy;—but while France and Por- 
tugal are suffered to pursue the traffic, there is but too much rea- 
son to believe that both English and American masters, and Eng- 
lish and American capitals, will be employed under the flags of 
those nations, and even under the Spanish flag from the Havan- 
nah, where it is ascertained ships of various nations still continue 
to fit out for the coast of Africa. The government of America 
we would willingly believe in earnest, when it declared the slave- 
trade to be piracy; but, admitting this, it is not very — 
that she will be able to destroy slavery on the coast of Africa, 
while she continues to permit it in two-thirds of her own do- 
minions; or that the southern and western states will cease to 
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smuggle in fresh cargoes of slaves through the Havannah. Her 
sincerity, however, would be less doubtful if she would consent 
to the point of mutual search. It is not exacting from her any 
concession, or requiring her to give up any right, or wave any 
principle; it is a mere reciprocal agreement, which would 
facilitate the great object that the two nations profess, and one 
of them is known, to have in view. The same observation will 
apply to France; but we are the less surprized at her resistance, 
because we have seen nothing in her conduct that could lead us 
to believe that she ever was in earnest on this point. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe, that the right of search is a belligerent right 
which cannot exist but in time of war, when both France and 
America may be well assured Great Britain will, as heretofore, 
exercise it, as authorized by ancient wage and public law. We 
are glad to see that a Committee of the American legislature 
view the measure precisely in the way that we do, and state their 
conviction that nothing short of the concession of a qualified right 
of visitation and search can practically suppress the slave-trade; 
but the President affects to consider the measure, as agreed to 
in the treaties with other powers, to be of a character to which 
the peculiar situation and institutions of the United States do not 
permit them to accede:—We cannot help thinking that this is 
considering it rather too curiously; for, as the Committee justly 
observe, ‘ the proposal itself in the manner made, is a total aban- 
donment, on the part of England, of any claim to visit and search 
vessels in a time of peace.’ 

The Committee however, it is quite evident, are not on the po- 
pular side of the question. The sense of the people of Ame- 
rica, notwithstanding the vapouring of the apostate Walsh, (the 
venal calumniator of England,) is decidedly in favour of negro- 
slavery. When it was debated in Congress, whether slavery 
should be extended to the Missouri territory, the question, after a 
long debate and a call of the house, was decided in favour of 
slavery; and thus, says an American writer in the Alexandria 
Gazette, ‘by the blessing of God, slave-holding is established 
there by statute,—by the laws of our free and independent na- 
tional legislature.’ We have before us some very sensible re- 
marks of a respectable American, on this ‘ blessed’ establishment 
of slavery by law, in the new portion of their dominions. ‘The 
Missouri question,’ he observes, ‘ settles the point beyond the 
possibility of contradiction, and confirms the irresistible truth, 
that a majority of the American nation, having debated the ques- 
tion, almost without intermission, for thirty-one days, have most 
solemnly voted for the extension of slavery; and such was the 
tenacity with which this determination was adhered to, that many 
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members from the slave-holding states declared the existence of 
the Union depended upon its decision in their favour: this threat 
had its operation on the minds of a few northern members, and 
America was disgraced for ever.’ 

A singular incident took place on this occasion. During the 
debate, by accident or design, a slave-driver passed under the 
walls of the Capitol with fourteen or fifteen negroes, men, women 
and children ; the former handcuffed, to prevent their turning upon 
their driver. Several representatives witnessed this edifying sight, 
and, with the exception of three or four, who were conscience- 
struck, entered the House, like the patriotic beater of the r. 
Knife-Grinder, and, ‘in a paroxysm of universal philanthropy,’ 
gave their votes for the establishment of negro slavery. 

It would not greatly surprize us, if some of our readers should 
here remind us, that, after what has been said, we ought to sus- 
pend at least our favourable opinion of the sincerity of the 
American government, a hint which will not be thought the less 
necessary when they peruse the following horrible advertisement, 
which now lies before us, and which was posted in the streets, and. 
in all the papers of those sacred ‘hundred square miles’ which 
form the district of Columbia, the capital of the enlightened 
States of America, the throne of freedom, the fountain-head, and 
clear unpolluted source of law and justice, and the everlasting 
prop and stay of natural equality. 

‘ Notice. Was committed to the jail of Washington County, D.C. 
on the 27th October last, as a runaway, a yellow woman, who calls 
herself Nancy Rebecca; she is 5 feet 2} inches high, supposed to be 
about 40 years old, and appears to be in a state of derangement. She 
does not claim to be free, neither does she state to whom she belongs. 
Had on when committed, a home-made jacket and petticoat, and a 
linen shift. The owner of the above woman, if any, is requested to 
come and prove property, and take her away, otherwise she will be sold 
for her jail fees, and other expenses, as the law directs. 

; C. TIPPETT, Keeper, 
For T. RINGOLD, Marshall.’ 

We cannot do better than subjoin the remark of our sensible 
American correspondent, who feels for the shame of his coun- 
trymen. ‘ Volumes (says he) have been written on the cruel- 
ties of the Holy Inquisition, and on the treatment of slaves 
in Algiers: but no other country professing to be governed 
by the pure principles of the Christian religion does, at this 
enlightened period, tolerate such savage barbarity as this.— 
A miserable human being, by the visitation of God deprived of 
her reason, a wretched maniac, against whom no crime is even 
alleged, is taken up, put into prison, and probably into chains, 
and sold for prison fees, if a still more miserable wretch can be 
found, 
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found, hard-hearted enough to become the purchaser!’ ‘How,’ he 
adds, ‘ is it possible to reconcile this and a thousand other prac- 
tices of the same kind with the boasted Declaration —* We hold 
these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal; 
that their Creator has endowed them with certain unalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness” ’ Well was it remarked by a traveller in that country, 
that ‘ if there be an object truly ridiculous in nature, (and, let 
us add, truly detestable in ethics,) it is an American patriot sign- 
ing resolutions of independence with one hand, and brandishing 
a whip over his affrighted slaves with the other.’ 

But there are other reasons which tend very much to stagger 
us in our belief of the professed sincerity of the American govern- 
ment to put an end to the slave-trade. It was broadly asserted 
im Congress, by one of the most respectable of the representa- 
tives of one of the Northern States, and not attempted to be 
contradicted, that ‘ though the laws were highly penal against the 
slave-trade, yet it was a well known fact that fourteen thousand 
slaves, at the least, had been brought into the country, in the course 
of the year 1818.’ That these could only be introduced by a 

eral connivance is quite certain; and that it is so, we have the 
authority of the Aurora, a Philadelphia paper in great circu- 
lation. In that of November 20, 1819, which now lies before us, 
it is said, ‘That so far from any prospect of the slave-system being 
done away, their introduction mto many parts of the United States 
has been connived at, and even some vessels of the United States 
have brought in slave-ships, whose cargoes have been clandes- 
tinely disposed of; and it appears, by a late Georgia Newspaper, 
that a public agent of the United States has been concerned in 
the ignominious traffic. In fact, (continues the writer) the go- 
vernment of the United States was particularly informed, more 
than two years ago, of the names of the owners. of more than 
Sifty vessels oe to citizens of the United States, from Bos- 
ton to Savannah, the names of the vessels, and their captains, 
who were concerned in carrying on the slave-trade with Havan- 
nah.—We say, the Executive had this list authentically made to 
the proper department,’ &c. 

We i it right to notice these things, that the world, in ge- 
neral, and the people of this country in particular, may not be 
duped by fine speeches and lofty pretensions in the cause of 
humanity, into the belief that we have a real co-adjutor, in 
our own honest exertions for putting an end to this detestable 
traffic, in the government of he United States. We do not 
think, with the Marquis of Lansdown, that the Congress has 
proved its sincerity by passing an Act which makes the trade to 
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be piracy ; while it almost simultaneously produces another which 


sanctions the very worst species of slavery. If any advance, how- 
ever trifling, has been made towards the extermination of the 
African trade, (which yet we scarcely dare to hope,) it has been 
by our own unassisted efforts, and by them alone. 

What then, it will be asked, is to be done? The ‘ mixed 
courts’ are evidently favourable to the daring speculator; and 
their structure and proceedings are so anomalous, and so much 
at variance with every principle of justice administered in 
the British courts, that we are decidedly of opinion the charac- 
ter of the nation would suffer nothing by their discontinuance. 
How must a British officer abhor the idea of his declaration on 
oath and his evidence being put in competition with the de- 
position of a monster who ae already set all laws at defiance, 
human and divine—while he himself is shut out of the court, 
and neither allowed to confront the offender, nor to put special 
interrogatories to him in his own person or by his representative ! 
The expense of these courts, of which there are four abroad and 
one in London, is no trifling consideration ; and as they appear, 
from the papers laid before parliament, to be wholly inefficient 
for the purposes for which they were intended, the sooner they 
are broken up the better. What indeed could be expected from 
the kind of people nominated—by the Portugueze, for instance,— 
as judges and arbitrators—({not gentlemen zealous for the national 
honour, and their own individual character, but habitual and har- 
dened slave-dealers}—but what actually took place, namely, the 
most gross and shameful partiality? It is little to reply, that some 
of them have been degraded on this account. We know they 
have; but nothing has been gained on the score of justice and 
humanity, since their seats are filled by the same descriptions of 
persons.* 

Thus the question recurs—What is now to be done? It is 
difficult to answer satisfactorily; but we presume to think, that, 
after the anathema pronounced by the combined sovereigns of 
Europe against the trade, it is incumbent upon them to do, what 
they have full power to do,—namely, to declare it piracy: for 


* We are willing to believe, and indeed are morally certain, that the English commis- 
sioners are of a very different description, though those of Sierra Leone are certainly not 
held in the highest estimation by the officers of the British navy ; but we are very much 
disposed to think that Sir George Collier must labour under some mistake in the repre- 
sentation of their conduct made to the Admiralty, and printed in the papers laid before 
parliament. Both he and his officers, however, will be as much surprized, as we have 
been, to find Mr. Gregory and Mr. Fitzgerald reporting to Lord Castlereagh, under date 
5th January, 1821,‘ the actual reduced state of the trade,’ particularly as they state the 
ground of this conclusion to be ‘the information obtained through his Majesty’s crui- 
zers,’ which is in direct opposition to all the statements made by these cruizers. 
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although it was agreed by the plenipotentiaries that ‘ the determin- 


ing of the period when this trade is to cease universally, must be 
a subject of negociation between the powers, yet it was also 
declared to ‘ be understood that no proper means of securing its 
attainment, and of accelerating its progress, were to be neglected ; 
and that the engagement, thus reciprocally contracted between the 
respective sovereigns, cannot be considered .as fulfilled until 
the period when complete success shall have crowned their united 
efforts.’ We think then, that, as six years and a half have passed 
since the combined sovereigns made this public declaration, the 
success of which instead of being ‘complete’ has been entirely 
‘negative,’ they are bound in honour and conscience to take 
some further steps; and we know of none so likely to be effi- 
cient as the one we have suggested: for, as the American Com- 
mittee justly observe, ‘the detestable crime of kidnapping the 
unoffending inhabitants of one country, and chaining them to 
slavery in another, is marked with all the atrocity of piracy. As 
such, therefore, it ought to be stigmatized and rendered punish- 
able.’ 

As we have our doubts, however, whether any further steps 
will be speedily taken by the sovereigns of Europe, and are pretty 
well satisfied in the mean time that the onus of thwarting its pro- 
gress will continue to be laid upon England, we must end as we 
began, with strongly recommending the purchase from the natives 
of the little island in the bay of Fernando Po, described 
in the early part of this Article. At this secure and healthy 
anchorage the ships of the squadron might conveniently reple- 
nish their wood, water and provisions, all of which the great 
island is capable of supplying in the utmost abundance. A small 
class of vessels attached to the ships of war might, at all seasons, 
reconnoitre the several rivers, and return with information in forty- 
eight hours from the most distant of them—thus keeping up a 
kind of moral blockade, which, if rigidly pursued, would, at no 
remote period, have the effect of a legal one. 


Art. IV.—1. An Enquiry into the Doctrines and Necessity of 
Predestination. By Edward Copleston, D.D. Provost of 
Oriel College, Oxford, and Prebendary of Rochester. London. 
1821. pp. xvi. 219. 

2. Archbishop King’s Discourse on Predestination. With Notes 
by the Rev. Richard Whately, M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. London. 1821. pp. xiv. 126. 

HE remark which Cicero made concerning philosophy, that 
there was no opinion sc unreasonable, as not to have found 
some 
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some defender, is, in a still higher degree, applicable to theology, 
the noblest and most important kind of philosophy which can 
engage the attention of a reasonable being. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to estimate the injury which has been done to the cause of 
truth by men, who have speculated, in the abstract, upon the rela- 
tions which subsist between the Creator and his intelligent crea- 
tures, as if the nature and properties of both were perfectly 
understood. A code of intellectual and moral laws, deduced from 
the various processes of the human mind, is transferred to the ope- 
rations of the Deity; and men speak with confidence of the 
necessary course of his proceedings, upon the strength of principles, 
which are grounded upon an imperfect acquaintance with the func- 
tions of a limited intelligence. It is perfectly true, that constituted 
as we are, we have no other means of understanding the nature 
and attributes of God, than to investigate the powers and faculties 
of our own minds, and to conceive the Deity to possess them in 
the highest degree of perfection of which we can form a notion. 
But it does not follow, because this is the best, or the only method, 
that it is therefore adequate to the end which we propose to ourselves; 
because it is by no means certain, that our Creator inteuded us to 
enjoy a full and satisfactory knowledge of his own nature, or of his 
moral government of the world. | aatiry independently of the 
absurdity which attaches to the supposition, that an inferior intel- 
ligence should be able to comprehend a superior in all its parts, 
it is utterly inconsistent with a state of moral discipline, that the 
creatures who are subject to it, should have a perfect comprehen- 
sion of all its features and bearings; or, consequently, of the nature 
of that Being upon whom these depend. Every observable analogy 
leads us to believe, that man is in progress to a more perfect state ; 
as a preparation to which, he is here placed in a course of moral 
discipline : and if this be the case, to complain of any difficulty, or 
seeming contradiction, in the plans of God’s providence, is only 
to complain that he is not more perfect than God has thought fit 
to make him ; that he cannot anticipate that promised state, where 
faith will terminate in knowledge. 
The neglect of this one consideration, that man is at present in 
a state of discipline, with regard to his intellectual as well as his 
moral habits, has been the fruitful source of many an error inju- 
rious to the purity and the utility of religion. Religion is the 
practical law, by which our conduct and our hopes are to be regulated 
in a state of trial; and if once we enter into speculations upon its 
nature, which have no reference to our actual condition, as crea- 
tures in a course of probation, there is great danger of our falling 
into difficulties and errors, because we are wandering beyond the 
legitimate province of religion. As far as reason will conduct us 
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. to the grounds of those commands, the observance of which tends to 


the amelioration of our moral state, or afford us an insight into 

the nature of those attributes of the Deity, which are calculated to 
exalt our piety, so far we may proceed with safety: if we would go 
- beyond this, we must commit ourselves to the guidance, not of our 
- own reason, but of revelation. 

A secondary cause of the confusion which the speculations of 
human reason have introduced into theology, is the imperfection of 
-human language, or, rather its inadequacy to a purpose, which it 
was never intended to answer: for, as to its proper objects, it is 
sufficiently perfect. If it be impossible, as undoubtedly it is, for 
a finite and imperfect intelligence to form a correct idea of one 
which is perfect and uncircumscribed, it is plain that language, 
which must always be correlative with the ideas of those who in- 
vent it, cannot, in strict metaphysical propriety, be employed by 
beings of a finite understanding, in speaking of the divine nature. It 
will express very well the ideas which they have of God ; and these, 
for all the practical purposes of the state in which they are placed, 
may be and are sufficient; and the ideas themselves may be in 
kind just, as far as they go: but certainly they are inadequate, and 
so, of course, are the words which express them; and, therefore, these 
words are very likely to be the causes of confusion, when not em- 
ployed with care. Here again it is necessary to keep in view the 
practical objects of a knowledge of divine things; or we shall be 
misled by the words in which we are obliged to speak of them. The 
human mind, as Reid has observed, delights in analogies. There is 
scarcely any thing, when considered with regard to its relative effect 
upon some other thing, for which an analogy may not be found 
amongst objects of a totally different class; and these analogies 
are employed to facilitate the conception of things, which are not 
easily apprehended, by comparing them with others with which we 
are more familiar. ‘This practice has prevailed so universally, that 
in many cases, the proposition, which asserts the analogy, has been 
confounded, in common speech, with the enunciation of one or 
both of the ratios of which it consists; and the consequence has 
been, that many propositions are continually stated, which are 
essentially false; but which are not productive of material error, 
as long as the terms of both ratios in the analogy are cognizable to 
human reason; as when we say, ‘ the mind apprehends a certain 
truth,’ instead of saying, ‘the mind is in the same relation to a 
certain truth, as the hand is in, to an object which it lays hold on, 
or apprehends.’ It is where the terms cease to be homogeneous, 
_that analogy leads us into error; and this distinction is one of the 
leading features of the new philosophy; for the old, down to the 
time of Des Cartes, was purely alee. 
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Archbishop King and Dr. Copleston have shown the danger 
and deceitfulness of analogical reasoning, when applied to the 
relations which subsist between the Creator and his creatures. 

We observe certain results of God's government of the world, 
corresponding, in kind, with those which would be produced, on 
a more limited scale, by the justice, or mercy, or knowledge of an 
individual of our own species. To corresponding results we are 
naturally led to assign identical causes; and therefore we traus- 
fer at once the properties of justice, and mercy, and knowledge, to 
the Deity. And for all practical purposes we may safely do so: 
but when we reason back from these properties, and argue that the 
justice and mercy of the Deity will, in all cases, produce effects 
visibly corresponding to those which result from the justice and 
mercy of man, we go farther than we have any right to go, and 
are misled by the improper use of terms. 

The most important mistake which this cause is apt to produce, 
is the imposing upon the operations of the Deity the same laws of 
necessity which regulate our own proceedings. It is said, for in- 
stance, that if the Deity permits a man to do that which He might 
have inclined him not to do, it is inconsistent with his justice to 
punish him for doing it. But the correct statement of the propo- 
sition is this: As far as we cancollect from what is revealed to us 
of the moral government of the world, the Almighty acts in a 
manner analogous to that, which in human affairs is called justice ; 
and as in human affairs it would be unjust to punish a man for a 
crime which we might have hindered him from committing, so it 
does not seem to us to be consistent with the general tenour of the 
Divine proceedings, that punishment should overtake an offence 
under the circumstances here described. If it be said, that the 
principles of justice are immutable and eternal, we answer, true ; 
but then arises the question, how is justice to be defined? As far 
as we ourselves are concerned one with another, the question may 
be readily answered ; and as far as we are practically interested in 
the justice of God, and in the imitation of it, we may abide by 
that answer ; but when we proceed, upon the strength of it, to say 
what may or may not be done by the Deity, consistently with 
justice, we forget that we are binding Him down to our own know- 
ledge of his plans, and confining his attributes by rules, drawn from 
an observation of their effect. Instead of saying, God can do 
nothing but what is just, we ought to shape the assertion thus, 
whatever God does, is just. And the difference, although seemingly 
verbal, is in fact very material, as the disputes concerning pre- 
destination abundantly prove. 

We have observed that, for all the practical ends of religion, it 
is sufficient that men should attribute to the Almighty the moral 
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properties of justice, mercy, &c. free from all alloy of prejudice 
and passion, according to the common and received acceptation of 
the terms. But we tread upon unsafe ground, when we proceed to 
define with accuracy the divine attributes of perfect justice, perfect 
goodness, &c. and to talk of them as of properties well understood, 
and to deduce from them a regular system of action for the Deity. 
It is still more inaccurate, if it be not more unsafe, to talk of his 
infinite wisdom, justice, and goodness; an epithet, which, when 
applied to moral qualities, is perfectly unintelligible. Of abstract 
infinity we have no idea at all; of infinite space, or substance, we 
have at most only a negative idea ; it is something so great as to admit 
of no addition ; and it is extremely doubtful whether we are capable 
of forming any such idea in our minds. But when we talk of a Being 
infinitely good, it can mean nothing more than this, a Being so 
good, as to admit of no addition to his goodness; and in this sense 
it is plainly more proper to speak of perfect goodness. 

Again, since justice, mercy, Xc. are relative qualities, i. e. affect- 
ing the relations by which men are connected together as parts of 
a moral system, and are virtues, inasmuch as they promote the 
happiness of the individuals ; so when we speak of the justice and 
mercy of God, we must understand them as those attributes, by 
which He shapes his proceedings towards mankind, so as to bring 
about, in the end, that quantity of positive happiness, which He 
intended them to attain when He created them. And since we 
neither know the nature of that happiness, the degree in which it is 
to be enjoyed, nor all the methods by which, on the part of God, 
it is to be brought about, it is plainly very presumptuous and 
unsafe to arraign any proceeding of his providence, as inconsistent 
with the principles of justice. 

In the sermon on Predestination, the republication of which 
by Mr. Whately is an acceptable service to the theological 
student, Archbishop King observes, that what are called the at- 
tributes of God, are ascribed to him by way of analogy and com- 
parison: that they are (he should have said that they may be) quite 
of a different nature from the qualities to which we give the same 
names in ourselves ; and that we have in fact no more proper notion 
of them than a blind man has of colours,—‘ If we would speak the 
truth, those powers, properties, and operations, the names of which 
we transfer to God, are but faint shadows and resemblances, or 
rather indeed emblems and parabolical figures of the divine attri- 
butes which they are intended to signify ; whereas his attributes are 
the originals, the true, real things, of a nature so infinitely superior 
and different from any thing we discern in his creatures, or that can 
be conceived by finite understandings, that we cannot with reason 
pretend to make any other deductions from the nature of one to 
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that of the others, than those he has allowed us to make; or to ex- 
tend the parallel any farther than that very instance, which the resem- 
blance was designed to teach us.’ In this conclusion we readily 
acquiesce ; but the premises are not worded with sufficient caution 
and accuracy. There is no reason in the nature of things, and there 
is certainly none in Scripture, for supposing that justice and mercy 
amongst men are of a nature entirely different from those qualities 
which actuate the Supreme Governor of the universe ; although their 
Operation is greatly more circumscribed, and their effects more 
discoverable to us, than the effects of the divine attributes are, in 
the operations which are proceeding on so much grander a scale. 
Such a supposition is inconsistent with the doctrine, that man, in 
his intellectual nature, is a faint likeness and aravyacpa of the 
Deity; a doctrine to which the Archbishop himself seems to refer, 
when he terms the moral faculties of man, shadows and resemblances 
of the attributes of God. A stronger objection still to this notion 
is, that it precludes, as Dr. Clarke has observed, that imitation of 
the divine perfections, which we are commanded to aim at. And, 
indeed, it is hardly possible to maintain it, without falling into some 
contradictory enunciations ; as is the case in the paragraph above 
quoted, where the author talks of ‘ originals and real things, infi- 
nitely different from their resemblances.’ We confess that Dr. Co- 
pleston’s reasoning on this particular point, in his first note en Dis- 
course the third, does not altogether satisfy us.’ We are not con- 
tending that the divine attributes can be comprehended by finite 
intelligence ; but only that, as far as they enter, by their visible 
effects, into the movements of the moral system of which we form 
a part, they are subjects of contemplation to the eye of human 
reason ; as in the instance of that contrivance which is so easily 
discoverable in the structure of the human frame, we are sure that 
it originated in a faculty of the same kind with that which we call 
wisdom, but incomparably more exalted and comprehensive. 

We are not disposed, therefore, to agree with Mr. Whately, in cen- 
suring as inaccurate the prevailing custom of speaking of the ‘ being’ 
and ‘ attributes’ of a Deity as distinct. ‘ For,’ he asks, ‘ what do we 
know of any thing, except its attributes ?—Ask a man what his idea 
of God is, and perhaps he will reply by calling him “ the author of the 
universe ;” (that is, at¢ributing to him the creation) and assigning to 
him such and such other attributes.’ This is strangely inaccurate. 
Every one knows, that, when we talk of the attributes of the Deity, 
we mean his moral, not his historical attributes. No thinking 
man indeed would make the answer which Mr. Whately supposes. 
If asked, what has God done? he would answer, ‘He has made 
the world :’ but if the question were ‘what is God?’ the reply 
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and good,’ &c. The being of God may be proved from the simple 
datum of the existence of the universe, by reasoning a posteriori. 
His attributes must be proved by reasoning downwards, a priori. 
The existence of a First Great Cause being established, it follows that 
he must possess in perfection all the good which he has communicated 
to his creatures; for, let it be remembered, that the traces of wis- 
dom and goodness, which are observable in the works of creation, 
when considered by themselves, furnish a proof which only rises to a 


high degree of moral probability ; but when viewed as confirmations — 


of the proof which may be deduced from other considerations, they 
reach the certainty of demonstration; a truth which seems to have 
been overlooked by Mr. Whately, in his note on p. 5. ‘ 
Archbishop King, speaking of the abuse of analogical reasoning, 
says, p. 1S. ‘It does not follow from hence, that any of these 
(faculties) are more properly and literally in God, after the manner 
that they are in us, than hands or eyes, than mercy, love, or hatred 
are ;—nor can we draw consequences from the real nature of one, 
to that of the other—with more justness of reason than we can con- 
clude, because our hand consists of fingers and joints, that the 
power of God is distinguished by such parts.’ But we may con- 
clude, that the same kind of volition which sets in motion our hand, 
as the instrument of our strength, takes place, when the Deity exerts 
his power; that is to say, as our hand does not move wt we 
will it, so the Deity does not perform an act of power without 
willing it; although it does not follow from this, that the process 
should be the same in both cases. Dr. Copleston observes, that 
* attributes, such as those im question, have no form or existence of 
their own, as the whole essence of them consists in their relation 
to something.’ This is equally true of all the moral faculties of 
man, which are measured, both as to kind and degree, by the effects 
which they produce. And it is true, as Mr. Whately remarks, 
that the only resemblance between the attributes of A. and those of 
B. is a resemblance of redations or ratios, in other words an analogy. 
But it obviously does not follow from this definition, that the attri- 
butes of God are not as fair a subject of inquiry to the human mind, 
as those of man, since neither of them can be judged of but in their 
relation to their respective objects. The real reason, why we can- 
not safely argue upon the divine attributes, as resembling those of 
man, is this; that in point of fact we do not know the effects (i. e. 
the whole effects) of any one attribute ; that we do not, for a cer- 
tainty, know its object (i. e. not the whole object) nor the degree in 
which one attribute may limit and qualify another; nor can we be 
certain that the effect which we assign to one attribute, may not 
have proceeded from another. But we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that the Deity does not possess the very same moral qualities 
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in kind, (however superior in degree) which constitute the perfec- 
tion of human nature; although He may possess many others, of 
which we have no conception. And the denying of any resem- 
blance whatever between the moral attributes of the Creator, and 
those of his rational creatures, seems calculated to introduce a great 
degree of perplexity into our speculations upon the Divine Nature. 
It appears to be sufficient, for the purpose of o gery undue in- 
quisitiveness and dogmatism, on the one hand, and doubt, and 
scepticism on the other, that we should be conscious of our utter 
inabilility to comprehend the attributes of God in their full extent, 
or in their complete relation towards man; and acknowledge that 
there is no reason, in the nature of things, why He should have re- 
vealed to us any more of the motives and ends of his operations, 
than was sufficient for the purposes of our improvement in a state 
of moral discipline ; and that consequently apparent difficulties in 
the scheme of his government of the world, prove, not the imperfec- 
tion of that scheme, but of our own intellectual faculties. This 
consideration supplies the only solution which can be given of that 
difficult problem in theology, how to reconcile the foreknowledge 
of God, with the free will of man; and it has been stated and en- 
forced by Dr. Copleston with admirable clearness and precision. 

Every one knows that the church is indebted to Augustine for the 
controversies on this subject, which have so long disturbed her 
peace. ‘Till Pelagius asserted in direct terms the free will of man, 
and Augustine, with greater vehemence, maintained the doctrine of 
irresistible grace, Christians in general had been content to ac- 
quiesce in two undoubted truths, without attempting to reconcile 
their apparent inconsistency with each other; viz. the foreknow- 
ledge of the Deity, and the free agency of his creatures. The 
Magdeburg centuriators, who were themselves Predestinarians, ac- 
knowledge, that there was no writer in the second and third centu- 
ries, who did not maintain the freedom of man’s will, after the fall ; 
and in the fourth century we find the most eminent Fathers of the 
church speaking on this subject with equal piety and good sense. 
Nothing can be more just, or more concisely expressed, than the 
following sentiment of Arnobius. ‘ Libertatem arbitrii et negare 
periculum est ; et nudare, peccatum. Si enim negaveris, omnibus 
freena laxasti ; si nudaveris, decepisti. Nam negas, sidixeris; Deus 
si vult, bonus sum ; sinon vult, bonus non sum ; cum constet, Deum 
velle omnes homines salvos fieri; et unusquisque suo sit iniquus 
arbitrio. Nudas autem, cum tantum ipsi arbitrio dederis, ut eum 
rebus divini adjutorii denudaris.’ 

But from the time of Augustine, these difficult and perplexing 
questions have been continually the great debatable ground im theo- 
legy ; and in the index of Ecclesiastical History, the articles Pela- 
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gianism, Jansenism, and Calvinism, will furnish specimens of all 
the confusion and uncharitableness, which usually result from an 
appeal to the authority of human reason, upon subjects which it has 
no power to grasp. 

The opinion of Augustine, of the Dominicans in the Romish 
church, and of the Protestant synod of Dort, is this: that God 
decreed to create mankind holy and good :—That he foresaw that 
man would sin unless he prevented it; and He decreed not to pre- 
vent it: That out of mankind, so fallen, He chose a certain number 
to restore to righteousness, and rejected the rest; and that to these 
chosen, He sent his Son. This is a less offensive form of the doc- 
trine of predestination than the Irrespective Decree which is incul- 
cated by the supralapsariaus, and which the framers of the Lambeth 
Articles endeavoured in vain to introduce into the Articles of our 
church.* The defenders of the first-mentioned opinion, claim our 
seventeenth Article as agreeing with them. That it was not in- 
tended to agree with them, appears from several considerations ; 
especially from this, that Cranmer and the otherframers of the 
Articles followed the Augustan confession of faith, and ordered 
Erasmus’s paraphrase of the Gospels to be read in churches.+ 

Two other varieties of the doctrine of predestination are stated by 
Plaifere ; but they are, of course, all liable, in /imine, to the objec- 
tion that this doctrine destroys the moral agency of man. ‘The 
difficulty was not effectually surmounted by Arminius, who pro- 


fessed to revert to the doctrine of the early Fathers, and maintained, . 


that God, having known all things which were possible to be, de- 
termined upon that order of things which now 1s, but was, before 
his determination, only possible: that God foreknew, that certain 
persons would come to eternal life, and others to perdition, if jus- 
tice should be done to them; that nevertheless He determined upon 
the existence of this order of things; and thus predestinated all 
men to life or death eternal. This account of the matter, which is 
intended to leave room for a free will to have its work, passes over 
the great difficulty in silence ; viz. that if God did determine upon 
the present order of things, since the variation of a single action on 
the part of any individual would make it a different order of things 
from what it is, the whole, and every part of it must be such as God 
has decreed it to be, and consequently men cannot chuse but act as 
they do. According to the Arminian notion, God foreknew all 
things contingent or possible, and of these possible things, He de- 
creed that such and such things should be. His knowledge, as know- 
ledge, causes nothing ; and his decree does not alter, but only con- 


* Dr. Copleston has subjoined some valuable remarks on this point in his Appendix. 
+ See Plaifere. Tracts on Predestination. Camb. 1709. 
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firms, what He knew would be the work of man. The obvious 
answer to this is, that although the divine knowledge of things pos- 
sible, could cause nothing ; yet the divine knowledge of things future 
must have depended upon the divine decree, which made them 
future ;* and, for its practical effects upon the condition cf man, 
may be considered as identical with that decree. One of the chief 
advantages which is assigned to this notion, is, that it acknowledges 
the unsearchableness of the divine counsels: for who can tell, why 
God suffered one man to perish and not another, when he was 
able to dispose of their course of action to contrary ends? But 
surely this argument is fatal to the former. 

Dr. Goad’s account of the matter is this, ‘ It is one thing to know 
that a thing will necessarily be done: and another, to know neces- 
sarily that it will be done. God knows that things will be-done ; 
but He knows that they might have fallen out otherwise for ought 
He had ordered to the contrary. God foreknows all things, because 
they will be done; they are not done, because He foreknows them.’ 
This account leaves the difficulty where it found it ; and is, in fact, 
little more than a play upon words. God foreknows all things 
because they will be done ; true: but then they will be done, be- 
cause God has decreed them. ‘The fact is, that according to all 
our notions of the divine attributes, the connexion between God's 
prescience and his predetermination, is undeniable ; and it makes 
but little difference as to the real difficulty, whether we maintain, with 
the Lutherans, that he has predestinated certain men simply to life 
eternal, or, with the Calvinists, that He has foreordained them to 
the means as well as the end; or, with Arminius, that He deter- 
mined to save those who should obey his will, without determining 
who these should be; for this last exception is, in fact, the whole 
difficulty: and it may be briefly stated thus upon the principles of 
human reason alone. Did Adam sin of his own free-will? If you 
reply yes; then his fall was not foreseen; if no; then he was not 
blameable. The difficulty is thus stated by Bayle; + but, as was 
to be expected, he does not furnish us with an answer. 

The answer, which had been briefly stated by some few preceding 
writers, and more at large by Archbishop King, is briefly this: that, 
in stating their respective doctrines as inconsistent with each other, 
the Predestinarians and Freewillers both fall into the mistake, of 
speaking of the attributes of God, as falling within the scope of human 
reason; and of using, in a direct and proper sense, terms, which, 
when applied to the Deity, can only be understood in the way of 


_ * Aquinas and the Schoolmen call the knowledge of things which were, are, or shall 
be, ‘ The Knowledge of Vision ; the knowledge of things possible they term, ‘ The 
Knowledge of pure Understanding.’ 

Art. Janscuius. 
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comparison and analogy; that the only safe and satisfactory 
method, is to conclude, as we have good reason to do, that the 
intellectual qualities, if not moral attributes of the Deity, are of 
another wature than ours ; that although we are treated by Him as 
free agents, He foreknows all our actions; and although we under- 
stand not how this can be, yet that He does; and, as it has been 
strongly expressed by a Father of our church, ‘ God can reconcile 
his own contradictions :’ that is to say, his seeming contradictions ; 
for when we fancy that contradictions exist between the plainest 
principles of that reason which God has given us, and the no less 
plain and certain declarations of his Word, we ought to suspect 
that the secret lies in our own ignorance ; and to acquiesce in that 
portion of light and understanding, which is given us for the uses 
of a state of trial, and which will be found abundantly sufficient 
for all the practical-purposes of such a state. 

Mr. Whately has very justly observed, that although it was Dr. 
King’s primary object, in this Discourse, to treat of Predestination 
and the doctrines connected with it; the principles which he lays 
down are equally, if not more, applicable to every other mysterious 
doctrine revealed in Scripture, and furnish us with a rule for in- 
terpreting rightly the Scripture accounts of God, and of his deal- 
ings with mankind. In his Appendix he has also endeavoured to 
show, that the doctrines of prescience and necessity are, in fact, 
those which least admit of, and least need that mode of explanation, 
which Dr. King has adopted, and that the whole difficulty lies in 
the use of ambiguous terms. But it appears to us, that this is but 
descending a step lower in the argument; for the very ambiguity 
of which Mr. Whately complains, arises from the inadequacy of 
human language to the purpose of defining the relations which 
subsist between God and man; and this inadequacy proceeds from 
our ignorance of the divine attributes. His Appendix, however, 
contains many valuable observations on this subject, intermixed, 
however, with some questionable arguments. He says, that the origi- 
nal meaning of the word necessity appears to have been an intimate 
connection, as is indicated both by its etymology, as if from ‘ necto,’ 
and by the use of ‘ necessitudo’ and ‘ necessarius’ to denote inti- 
macy.’ This etymology is extremely doubtful, as are all the other 
derivations suggested by the grammarians, e. g. mec esse, ne cessa, 
&e. The old form of the adjective, as it is well known, was 
necessus, which we conceived to have been formed from ne and 
cassus, ‘not vain, not uncertain,’ as regularly as nefandus and 
nefastus. 

Mr. Whately says, (p. 90.) ‘ [f in any case it depends on us 
to do, or to abstain from doing, any thing, aud we have a decided 
inclination—a predominant will, to do it, then it is (in the primary 

sense 
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sense of the word) a necessary consequence that we do it; and 
whoever knows that we have this power and this will, knows that 
we shall do so: this knowledge implies necessity in one sense, but 
‘not in the other: i implies the connection between the cayse and 
the effect—between our power and our will, and a certain action ; 
but not any compulsion and opposition to our will.’ We must 
confess that this mode of reasoning appears to us to keep altogether 
wide of the real difficulty. We would ask Mr. Whately what 
‘ decides’ our inclination, what makes our will to ‘ predominate ? 
If he replies, certain extrinsic objects operating upon the mind; 
we ask further, who has so regulated the course of events that those 
objects shall be presented to the mind? Whoever knows that we 
will an action, and that we have power to do it, may indeed know 
that we shal/ do it; but the real question is, who can know before- 
hand that such or such an action will be presented to our choice, 
unless he has decreed beforehand that it shall be? And if we 
attempt to evade the difficulty, as Mr. Whately does, by saying, 
that God foreknows, from our moral propensities, which way we 
shall act in any given case, we ask, who gave us those propensities ? 
The same objection presses upon Tucker’s remark, adopted in 
. 97. that ‘ for a man to complain that he is not free, because 
is conduct is conformable to his own character, and because he 
cannot voluntarily act against his own inclination, is the same ab- 
surdity, as to complain that he cannot walk without walking, or sit 
still without sitting still” We entirely agree with Mr. Whately in 
his exhortation, ‘ Let us not be driven by metaphysical quibbles, 
to give up the plain, broad, and practical distinction between 
voluntary and involuntary actions ;’ but still the original difficulty 
recurs, and the Fatalist will come upon us with the inquiry, who 
constituted our will, so as to make us choose some actions and 
reject others? or, who fashioned the course of events, so as to pre- 
sent to our choice these objects,. which he knew would influence 
our wills in a certain way? After all, we must revert to Arch- 
bishop King’s account of the matter, as being the only one which 
strikes at the root of the difficulty. We have great pleasure in 
quoting the sensible and pious remarks with which Mr. Whately 
concludes his first Dissertation. 


* And here it may be worth while to remark, that, in inculcating the 
duty of humility, there is an important distinction to be observed be- 
tween two different offices of it, or as some would express it, two different 
kinds of humility, which are not always found in the same person. The 
one consists in forming a modest estimate of one’s own individual powers 
and worth, compared with that of the rest of mankind; the other in 
not overrating the human faculties—in estimating, as humbly as we 
ought, the powers and capacities of man in general. Now there are 
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many who observe one of these rules, but violate the other: partly 
perhaps from not attending to the difference between them. A man 
may be entirely free from personal arrogance—from all undue preten- 
sions to superiority over others—and may, so far, be justly regarded as 
a modest and humble-minded man ;--and yet may err most grievously 
in exercising his faculties on subjects which lie out of their reach ; 
reasoning and dogmatising on things beyond reason, and presumptuous! 
prying into the mysteries of the Most High: nor will he be at all 
checked in this fault by any admonitions against despising others and 
overrating himself in comparison of them. On the other hand, a man 
may be personally arrogant, and yet form a just and modest estimate 
of the human powers; which appears to have been the case with War- 
burton.’—pp. 102, 103. 

But it is more than time to give some account of Dr. Copleston’s 
very able Enquiry into the Doctrines of Necessity and Predestination. 
He takes for the leading principle of his first discourse, a maxim 
long received in philosophy; that if we reason justly on a false 
supposition, the conclusion will involve an absurdity ; and that in- 
versely, an absurd conclusion, resulting from just reasoning, shows 
that the original supposition is false; which is what the logicians call 
the reductio ad absurdum. Now the whole course of human 
action proceeds upon the principle, that certain ends are to be 
attained by the use of certain means; and that the use of those 
means is matter of choice. Men never try to do that which they 
know they cannot do; and in every instance, while reason holds its 
empire, they desist from action, the moment they are convinced 
that the end which they proposed to themselves cannot be ac- 
complished ; and in proportion to. the prospect of accomplish- 
ing it, are the energy and activity with which they set about 
it. If all men were impressed with a thorough conviction, that 
some superior influence would interfere to accomplish, or to pre- 
vent the objects of their wishes, a total inactivity would be the 
result. Where there is no uncertainty, there is no hope nor fear, 
nor consequently any motive to action. And if what the Fatalist 
says be true, that those who are Necessitarians * in theory, are not so 
in practice ; but that they conform to the seeming order of contin- 

ncies ; it only proves, that they do not believe what they pro- 

ess. Our present state of being is strictly a practical state, and 
the only method which we have of judging of a man’s intellectual 
and moral condition is the effect which it produces on his conduct. 
The Fatalists then may sophisticate their reason by the use of 
terms, the full meaning of which they do not comprehend; but 


* Dr. Copleston uses the word ‘ Neoessarians. We conceive that ‘ Necessitarian’ 
is more conformable to analogy, as a designation of one who believes in the ductrine of 
Necessity ; as Trinitarian, Humanitarian, Ubiquitary. 
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their nature refuses to acquiesce in their theoretical conclusions, 
and affords a practical refutation of them. 

Now if the discovery of the true relations of things be the great 
object of human knowledge, it will follow, upon the hypothesis of 
fatalism, that in proportion as we advance in knowledge, we be- 
come less qualified for the purposes of our being, as creatures 
placed in a state of intellectual discipline. Our Creator has im- 
planted in us active powers and principles, the capacity and the 
disposition to continual improvement in that knowledge, the highest 
point of which, according to this system, is the certainty that all 
our faculties and principles are absolutely useless. This is an 
absurdity of the most striking kind. 

Dr. Copleston pursues the absurdity into the moral relations of 
man; but, to speak the truth, we do not see why he has made so 
strong a distinction between his active and moral capacity ; since 
the doctrine of fatalism can no farther affect him as an intelligent 
agent, than as it affects him in his endeavours to discover the moral 
relations of things. Dr. Copleston illustrates, with great force and 
clearness, the unquestionable truth, that all men act as if they were 
free moral agents, and that in the habitual judgment of mankind, 
they are only so far considered to be the ‘objects of praise or blame, 
as they act of their own accord; whereas if a general persuasion 
were entertained, that in all the concerns of life they were acting 
under the control of necessity, all the degrees and shades of right 
und wrong would be done away, all moral feeling extinguished, 
and the voice of conscience put to silence. ‘ And thus man is 
formed by his Maker a preposterous compound, with a conscience 
that informs him of his duty, and with an understanding that tells 
him, in proportion as it is cultivated and improved, that his con- 
science 1s a mistaken guide.’ The-tendency of this doctrine to the 
horrore of antinomianism is obvious ; and if it rarely happens that it 
produces them in fact, this must be attributed to the stand, which 
conscience and common sense must ever make, against such a per- 
version of reason. 

Dr. Copleston observes, that if there be any difference between 
the doctrines of the Fatalists, and those of the Supralapsarians or 
Calvinists, it consists principally in their practical effects, which are 
worse in the case of the Calvinists, than in that of the Fatalists. The 
Fatalist will not disobey the suggestions of common sense, nor ex- 
pose himself to the inconvenience of refusing to abide by a rule of 
action which is followed by the rest of mankind. He may believe 
that he is a mere machine in the hands of Fate, but he will act as if 
he were a free agent. But the Calvinist considers, that the glory of 
God is interested in his strict and practical adherence to the doctrine 
of predestination ; and that the good effect of doing so, is = 
while 
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while the inconvenience of acting in a manner which the world 
considers wrong, is only temporary. Fatalism breeds a disregard 
of religious duties, Calvinism of moral. In a word, Calvinism is 
Fatalism applied to the doctrines of a future state ; and its essence 
is comprised in the reply which was made by a certain monk, men- 
tioned by Augustine, when his brethren upbraided him with vicious 
conduct ; ‘ qualiscumque nunc sum, talis ero, qualem me Deus 
futurum esse prescivit.’ 

Dr. Copleston makes some excellent remarks upon the misap- 
plication of the words true and false, and upon the confusion 
between words and things which pervades the reasoning employed 
by Cicero in his treatise De Fato: but surely he speaks too 
generally both here, and in the Preface p. xiv. when he says that 
‘an assertion respecting the future is neither true nor false.’ 
‘The precise meaning of true,’ he observes, is, ‘id quod res 
est.’ But érue, as applied to a proposition, means, that it 
asserts.of the predicate 1d quod res predicata est; at least, this 
use of the word is so universal, that it would be pedantry to call 
it in question, and it is admitted by Dr. Copleston in the Preface. 
Now a future event, which will certain/y happen, is to the Divine 
intelligence, as much an object of contemplation, as a thing actu- 
ally existing ; and if we have a-divine assurance that it will come 
to pass, it is as much a matter of certainty to us as our own actual 
existence ; and may therefore be spoken of as such: and that is a 
true proposition, which asserts, that we shall be recompensed for 
our deeds, because we are assured of the reality by Him, in the 
plan of whose providence it virtually exists. The Stoical asser- 
tion, indeed, ‘ that every proposition is either true or false,’ will not 
hold good; fora proposition may be nugatory ; it may assert nothing; 
as when we say, ‘ such an event will happen or it will not happen.’ 
In general, those propositions concerning the future, and those 

‘ only, can be called true, which relate to things of which God has 
assured us. The following just observations are equally remark- 
able for the spirit of piety and humility which they breathe, and 
for the eloquence with which they are expressed : 


‘ Neither should it excite our surprise, that in words of such common 
use as true, possible, certain, and the like, any ambiguity should exist, 
or that any process of definition should be necessary to guard against 
fallacy in the employment of them. While we confine our attention to 
the ordinary occurrences of life, or to those relations of things with 
which we are all familiar, no such precision or refinement is required. 
The commonest tools need not be made with mathematical exactness. 
But when we push our enquiries beyond this daily sphere of vision, 

ater and greater accuracy is requisite in the instruments we employ. 

he slightest impurities in the atmosphere, a floating atom, or the 
vibration 
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vibration from a footstep, will interfere with the observations of physical 
science—and throw us perhaps at once out of our true course 

‘ Ten thousand leagues awry 
Into the devious air. 

* And when we take upon us to explore the hidden things of God, 
those vast regions which lie at an immeasurable distance from our 
ordinary range of thought, can it be surprising if the instruments which 
serve us well enough here, be found coarse and defective, and that 
when most perfect they should stand in need of the nicest care in 
adjusting them, before we can place any confidence in the result? 
Language is the chief, if not the only medium of all these speculations : 
and when the conclusions obtained by help of this medium militate 
against the strongest moral convictions, and the first principles of our 
nature, is it not reasonable to suspect some inaccuracy in the process, 
some imperfection in the instruments, or some defect in these organs 
which are exercised upon objects far beyond. the system for which 
they are principally designed? If indignation be ever justified upon 
occasions of this kind, it surely is allowable when we hear the name of 
philosophy applied to errors such as these; when men presume to 
scan the ways of Omnipotence, and fancy they are fathoming the 
depths of the mighty ocean, with a line that has not yet measured the 
soundings of the harbour from whence they set out.’—pp. 41—43. 

In the second Discourse is considered the difficulty of reconciling 
the controlling influence of Divine Providence with the free agency 
of man; which, however, are in fact vege reconciled by reli- 
gious men every day of their lives. ‘They engage in business with 
a full persuasion that the upshot of it depends in a great degree 
upon those exertions which they freely make ; and yet, whensoever 
they allow themselves time to reflect, they spontaneously recur to 
the notion of a superintending providence; and, as it is elegantly 
expressed by Dr. Copleston, ‘in calmer and more leisurely* hours, 
the impression of that supreme influence returns upon the mind 
with increased force, as some sound, which in the stillness of the 
night fills the air, yet is lost or unperceived amidst the several dis- 
cords and noises of a busy day.’ 

We must, however, confess that we do not entirely approve of 
the notion, which Dr. Copleston suggests, of a controlling provi- 
dence, which may be kept in reserve to act upon occasions, which 
may form the plan the outline, and delegate the subordinate 
parts to minor agents. The prescience, or ommiscience, of God 
must comprehend all these subordinate parts, as well as the grand 
outline of the moral government of the world. It is as hard to con- 
ceive the smallest event to happen without his foreknowing it, as 
the greatest. And, consequently, the same difficulty presses upon 

* We doubt whether the epithet /eisurely, which is properly used of a person at lei- 
sure, or a thing done at leisure, can be applied to time. { 
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this notion, as upon that of predestination ; and the same answer is 
to be given in both instances, viz. our ignorance of the kind and 
mode of the divine knowledge. ‘That we are free ageuts is matter 
of experience, practically speaking; and the law which God has 
given us to regulate our conduct proceeds upon the supposition 
that we are so. And if we find it difficult to conceive the compa- 
tibility of this state of things with what we conceive to be an attri- 
bute of God; it is probably, as Dr. Copleston observes, from 
overlooking some condition of this great moral problem, which 
does not enter into the scope of our observation, or which utterl 
surpasses the grasp of our intellect. What are really only difficul. 
ties (to us) we make to be seeming contradictions, by reasoning 
without sufficient data, and by the misapplication of terms; and if 
all controvertists, before entering upon the discussion of this sub- 
ject, had been required to agree upon some clear and intelligible 
definitions of the incommunicable attributes of God, they would 
have seen at once where the real difficulty lay. 

Hume has followed the principles of the Necessitarians into their 
natural results, and shows how difficult it is, according to those 
laws, which philosophy first deduces from an observation of the 
human mind, and then applies to the Supreme Intelligence, to avoid 
one of two conclusions; first, that if human actions can be traced 
up, bya necessary chain, to the Deity, they can never be criminal ; 
or, secondly, if they be criminal, that we must deny to the Deity 


the attribute of perfection. But he asserts what is contrary to 

every man’s experience, when he maintains that there is such a con- 

nection between the gy es and conduct of men, as amounts to 
t 


a moral necessity. is, in fact, the absence of this necessary con- 
nection, which gives scope to the exercise of many moral virtues, 
‘and is characteristic of a state of trial. And as to perfection, the 
term, when applied to any object but the Deity himself, is relative. 
That thing is perfect, in its kind, which perfectly answers the end 
for which it was intended. And if the moral system of the universe 
be calculated to produce those ultimate ends, which its Author pro- 
posed to Himself, it is perfect, as‘a means, however difficult we may 
find it to reconcile some of its features with our notions of perfec- 
tion. Imperfection, real or apparent, is essential to that state of 
trial, in which both reason and revelation show that we are placed. 
A belief that evil exists and may be avoided, that we ourselves may 
become better and happier by Divine assistance, is necessary to 
habits of piety and devotion; and it is a belief which has been 
universal in all ages of the world, and in all nations. However 
irreconcilable it may be with our notions of the foreknowledge of 
God, that he should deal with man as if he were at liberty to obey 
him or not ; what does it matter to us, as creatures, who are not 
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to be rewarded for our knowledge, but for our practical conformity 
to what we know of the divine will? Let us agree that apparent 
Incongruities are not always moral contradictions ; these may be 
amongst the truths, which, like a curve and its asymptote, as Dr. 
Copleston has illustrated it, ‘ must continually approach, although 
to the comprehension of a finite being they will never coincide.’ 
The certain co-existence of the two is a matter of belief, not of 
investigation ; a fit motive to humility and watchfulness, but not a 
proper subject of controversy. Controversy, however, has been 
at work for fourteen bundred years, and whatever form it may have 
assumed, however varied may have been its terms, the point at issue 
has been always one and the same ; and it is stated with admirable 

and precision by Tucker, in a passage quoted by Dr. 
Copleston, p. 84. 


*“ An universal providence disposing all events without exception, 
leaves no room for freedom. But there is such a providence, therefore 
no freedom : or on the other side, there is a freedom of the will, there- 
fore no such providence. Thus both parties lay down the same major, 
without which they would make no scruple to admit the minor assumed 
by their antagonists. But the most sober and considerate part of man- 
kind, induced by the strong evidences both of freedom and providence, 
have forborne to pronounce them incompatible, the oniy obstacle against 
the reception of . either: yet look upon their consistency as one of those 
mysteries which we are forced to admit though we cannot explain.” ’ 


The Third Discourse is employed in restating and illustrating 
this position, and in enforcing the observations of Archbishop King 
upon the analogical application of the terms of human Janguage to 
the operations and attributes of the Deity. Dr. Copleston exposes 
the absurdity and danger of pressing this analogy so far as to imp! 
an identity or even a similarity in the terms; and of using ouch 
phrases as the ‘ leadings and leanings’ in the mind of God, ‘ his 
whole: mind,’ ‘ his mind in action,’ and many similar expressions, 
which, if they have any real meaning, are little short of impious. It 
is an admirable observation, which has been often made, but never 
stated with greater force and precision than by Dr. Copleston, that 
‘ God is revealed to us, not as He is absolutely in himself, but 
relatively to ourselves—and that the terms employed are such as 
clearly to indicate not his nature and essence, but the duties which 
belong to us, arising out of that relation.’ And the moment that 
we push the application of these relative terms so far as to trench 
upon any of the revealed attributes of God, we should be sensible 
of having trespassed beyond the just province of human speech; a 
caution which has been too much neglected by some even of our 
best divines, ‘ who speak of the nature of the Deity in language 
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which a prudent naturalist avoids in the investigation even of the 


meanest of his creatures.’ 

The Fourth Discourse discusses ‘ the main subject of the Cal- 
vinistic controversy, whether there be few that be saved,’ which, 
however, is in fact only secondary to the great question, —* whether 
each man’s destiny has been fixed from eternity ;’) upon which ne- 
cessarily depend those of élection and reprobation, the indefec- 
tibility of grace, and the final perseverance of the saints. 

We consider it unnecessary to pursue the subject through the 
various arguments by which it is here ably illustrated. One thing 
is plain, and cannot be denied, without the most wilful opposition 
to the testimony of reason and revelation; that whether there be 
few that are to be saved, or many, God intended that we should act 
as if we might adi be saved, and as if it depended, in a great mea- 
sure, upon ourselves, whether we are saved or not. If the contrary 
supposition be admitted, we not only make the dictates of our con- 
science, and the suggestions of our natural reason utterly fallacious 
and mischievous, but we render by far the greater number of the 
moral precepts of the Author of our religion nugatory, and the ob- 
servance of them either a or ienpetsible. How does the 
Calvinist reconcile his doctrine of election and indefectible grace 


with the exhortations to diligence, watchfulness, self-mortification, 
and fear, which form the leading feature of the evangelical teaching? 
He will tell us, that election and grace are the poorest causes of 


good works. But, as Dr. Copleston observes, the apostles repre- 
sent them not as reasons why a man és zealous of good works, but 
why he ought to be. And if a man cannot be otherwise than 
callin of good works, to give him precept upon precept to that 
effect, cannot be a whit less absurd, than it would be, earnestly to 
enforce the necessity of sitting still to a man who is fixed to his chair 
by cords or by a fit of the gout. It is manifestly God’s pleasure, 
as revealed to us both by the light of nature and in his written word, 
that man should consider himself to be a free agent, and shape his 
conduct accordingly. The moral precepts of his law all proceed 
upon this supposition; we are therefore certain of its truth. What, 
if we find also in the Revelation of his Will an assertion of his 
eternal counsels and omniscience? We find only a confirmation of 
what our natural reason had taught us. It is true, we do not find 
an explanation of them; we are not instructed in what manner 
they are compatible with the great principle of the morallaw. But 
have we any right to such an explanation? or do we know that our 
faculties are adapted to receive it? If our faculties are limited, we 
are sure, that there must be many truths of which, as to the mode 
of their existence, we neither have, nor can have, the least notion; 
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which are yet perfectly familiar to beings of a higher order ; and 
that there may be many which no finite being whatever is able to 
comprehend. The question here is not, whether either of the 
doctrines is irreconcilable with human reason, for that is not pre- 
tended ; but whether two doctrines, each resulting from the plainest 
principles of human reason, be reconcilable with each other. It 
is clear that any difficulty in this respect ought not to be considered 
as invalidating either doctrine, but only as proving, that some prin- 
ciple ought to enter into the calculation, which we have omitted to 
take into account; and that principle is the imperfection and in- 
sufficiency of human reason when employed as a criterion of the 
measures of Divine Providence. ‘ Such expressions,’ observes Dr. 
Barrow, ‘ do import, not that God acteth absolutely in the thing 
itself, but guoad nos ; not thathe acteth without reason, but upon 
reasons (transcending our capacity, or our means to know) incom- 
prehensible or undiscernible to us; not that He can give no ac- 
count, but is not obliged to render any to us. That the methods 
of his Providence commonly are inscrutable; that his proceedings 
are not subject to our examination and censure; that his acting 
doth sufficiently authorize and justify. itself; that it is high pre- 
sumption and arrogance for us to scan, sift, or contest, or cavil at 

the equity or wisdom of God’s acting.’ 
At the same time it ought never to be forgotten, that since both 
apace of God and the free agency of man are truths dis- 
y asserted in Scripture, if there be an individual, who feels 
more of conviction and encouragement to well-doing in one of these 
doctrines than in the other, he is no fit object of censure, much Jess 
of abuse, as long at he holds the leading articles of- the Christian 
faith, and makes his principles subservient to the great ends of the 
Gospel. The doctrines of the Calvinists only then become a fit 
subject for reprobation, when they assert one truth to the utter ex- 
clusion, or practical annihilation of the other; when they press the 
doctrine of predestination beyond what is necessary for the comfort 
and encouragement of ail true believers; and disparage, in the hear- 
ing of those whose religion must be chiefly practical, the necessity 
(we will not say the efficacy) of a holy life. Surely it must be by 
this time obvious to the wisest men of both parties, that no good 
can result to the cause of religion, and still less to that of the visible 
church, by the continuation of a dispute, which, by its very nature, 
can never be decided ; but which does admit of a compromise, viz. 
that each should acknowledge the truth of the doctrine for which 
the other contends; as not being able to contradict it, but only to 
conceive its compatibility with his own ; that both parties should 
acquiesce in the imperfection of human reason; and agree in the 
63 paramount 
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paramount importance of those duties which neither party calls in 
question, viz. faith and a holy life. 

No Irenicum is so effectual as the near prospect of a common 
danger ; and we trust that the period is not far distant, when 
both parties will lay aside their disputes concerning the abstruse 
and speculative points of the Quinquarticular controversy, for 
the purpose of uniting their efforts to crush the pestilent heresy 
of Antinomianism, and to oppose the presumptuous and heart- 
less system of the God-denying apostasy. e are convinced 
that Dr. Copleston’s book will do much towards accomplishing 
this desirable compromise, if it be read as generally and as atten- 
tively as it deserves. It breathes throughout a spirit of piety 
and moderation, suitable to the high and difficult nature of the 
subject which it discusses; and every thing material to the main 

uestion is stated with the greatest force and precision, and with 
the most lucid arrangement of words. In short, we consider it to 
be a model of discussion upon points concerning the philosophy of 
religion. An ignorant and blundering libeller, who has probably 
been foiled in his hopes of obtaining eminence in that University, 
of which Dr. Copleston is so distinguished an ornament, has men- 
tioned these Discourses on Predestination in terms of contempt, 
which plainly show that he is as ignorant of the importance of the 
subject, as he is of the manner in which Dr. Copleston has treated 
it. For our own parts, we cannot conceive a worthier employment 
for one who holds an ostensible situation in those venerable semi- 
naries of the church, than the endeavouring to recall the attention 
of disputants in theology-from the logomachies of the schools, 
and from speculations upon matters which are not legitimate objects 
of human reason, to the great practical purposes of religion. 

Let us, in conclusion, give one word of advice, and it shall be 
the advice of Melancthon, to those persons of either party, who per- 
sist in declaiming upon these most difficult and unimproving 
questions, as if the essence of Christianity were involved in them, 
instead of imitating ‘the moderation and practical good sense of 
that church to which both belong : ‘ Gaudeo relinqui altercationem, 

inter vos fuit, de justitia ante lapsum humane nature. Mi 
athesi, de presentibus nostris erumnis, de presenti beneficio 
locos agitandos et illustrandos esse duco. Et 
in his versari Paulum vides. Omittamus disputationes ; que: plus 
habent subtilitatis quam utilitatis, ac in nostris Ecelesiis concordiam 
faveamus. Id autem fieri non potest, nisi nos ipsi interdum ‘quos- 
dam iracundorum hominum aculeos dissimulemus. Hanc philoso- 
phiam profecto necessariam esse doctori in Ecelesia judico. 
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Art. V.—Table Talk, or Original Essays. By William Hazlitt. 
London. 1821. 
WE will not take upon us positively to say, that Apollo ever 
enters our study; but we feel no scruple in affirming, that if 
he should occasionally condescend to grace it with his presence, 
he might not, perhaps, be ill-entertained ; since it is odds but he 
finds us occupied (as Perseus found the Hyperboreans of old) in 
his favourite amusement, the sacrifice of asses—Hone, Hunt, Haz- 
litt, and other xvwiaAa.—Were they not more vicious than stupid, 
we should almost feel inclined to pity the unconscious levity of the 
‘beasts’ at their fate. Not so Apollo: he, light-hearted deity, 
laughs outright. 
Xalpes, yera 
Thus beautifully rendered by the Rev. Mr. Dudley : 
‘Entering their halls, 

He caught them offering to the gods 

Hecatombs Assinine.— 

In such their sacred feasts 

Apollo much delights. Laughing he views 
e vigorous wanton brutes.’ 


Mr. Hazlitt, our present concern, having already undergone the 
wholesome discipline of our castigation, without any apparent be- 
nefit, a repetition of it would be useless, as far as regards himself : 
for the sake of the younger class of readers, however, it may not 
be entirely fruitless to take some brief notice of these crude, though 
laboured lucubrations. Laboured, we call them ; because, in spite 
of the author’s formal renunciation of the toil of revision, every 
thought is spun out with a pentinnctty truly wonderful, except where 
some paradox is abruptly started in the face of the reader, 
which 1s intended to astound him by its unusual condensation. 
Mr. Hazlitt’s character as a writer may, we think, be not 
inaptly designated by a term borrowed from the vocabulary of our 
transatlantic brethren, which, though cacophonous, is sufficiently 
expressive. We would venture to recommend its importation and 
adoption into the language of this island, for the particular delinea- 
ation of such persons as we have enumerated above: they must 
be too partial to the produce of a Republican soil, to be dis- 
pleased with the application. The word to which we allude, 
SLANG-WHANGER, is interpreted in the American dictionary to be 
‘ One who makes use of political or other gabble, vulgarly called 
slang, that serves to amuse the rabble. se who peruse the 
‘ Table 
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‘Table Talk’ will determine how far the definition answers to the 
case in point ; they will observe also the truth of a remark often 
made, that the disciples of the Radical School lose no oppor- 
tunity of insinuating their poison into all sorts of subjects; a drama, 
a novel, a poem, an essay, or a school-book, is in their hands an 
equally convenient vehicle. A direct attack upon the constitution 
of the country puts the reader effectually on his guard: it is the 
‘oblique stroke, like that of the tusk of the boar, which most 
dangerously assails the unwary. Thus, in Mr. Hazlitt’s ‘ Essay 
on Genius and Common Sense,’ we are surprized by a spiteful 
tirade against the speeches of an Attorney and Solicitor Ge- 
neral, ornamented by a sort of silhouette, representing ‘the 
gaunt figure of Mr. Pitt’! It is not wonderful that the image 
of this illustrious statesman should haunt the distempered ima- 
— of such persons, since they can neither forget nor 

rgive that prompt energy to which, under Heaven, we mainly 
owe our preservation from the designs of Jacobins, Spenceans, 
Radicals, or by whatever other name these pestilent vermin may 
be distinguished. The passage alluded to is nevertheless curious. 
Our author has certainly the merit of sometimes making spirited 
sketches from the life. He gives here a lively picture of the 
sensitive feelings of one of those consciences which ‘ fear each 
bush an officer.” The subject of the drawing appears to be a 
friend of the artist; one of those fortunate wights, (those acquitted 
felons, as they were termed by Mr. Windham,) who in the year 
1794, by the admirable tenderness of the English law, escaped the 
sword of justice. He is presented to us as retiring, after his de- 
liverance, into the enchanting vale of Langollen ; but even there,— 
although the intoxicating gas of a projected epic poem plays round 
every cell and convolution of his brain,—he is unable to steep his 
senses in forgetfulness, and lull the terrors of his mind, disturbed 
as it is by daily and nightly visions of halters, gibbets, and govern- 
ment spies. Like the great first Radical, he carries his hell about 
him, even in the purlieus of Paradise. The tender sympathy of 
the author for this ‘ martyr of liberty’ may be easily imagined ;— 
but we are pressed for room, and must refer to the book for the 
syllables of dolour yelled out on the occasion. 

The volume before us consists of sixteen ‘ Essays,’ on various 
subjects. We are spared the trouble of copying their titles, since 
they merely afford occasion for desultory declamation, and for ob- 
servations which have little or no connection with the respective 


In the Essay just noticed,* Mr. Wordsworth is characterised 
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as ‘the greatest and most original poet of the present day ;—com- 
pared with whose lines Lord Byron’s are but exaggerated com- 
mon-place, and Walter Scott’s old wives’ fables.’ In the cha- 
racter of Cobbett, a sketch, by the bye, which proves Mr. Hazlitt 
to be no ill portrait-painter where the subject suits him, he asserts, 
in confirmation of the taste and judgment of this profound and 
consistent critic, ‘that in one sense Shakspeare was not a poet’! 
He does not favour us with any key to this enigma, and we are 
unable to solve it. 

In that ‘On People with one Idea,’ he quotes with approba- 
tion a saying of ‘Tom Moore,’ ‘ that some one puts his hand in 
his breeches pocket like a crocodile.’ ‘This (says Mr. Hazlitt) is 
hieroglyphical ;’ but neither does he here condescend to expound 
the mysterious symbol, except by observing that ‘ Mr. Owen puts 
his foot in the question of social improvement, much in the same 
manner.’ 

The tricks of the Indian jugglers strike the Essayist’s imagina- 
tion with a full conception of the unbounded powers of the human 
capacity; and, though he has elsewhere evinced a proud satisfaction 
at his own share of talent, he is here driven, from the contemplation 
of their genius, to admit his comparative worthlessness. is na- 
turally leads him to reflections on those sublime arts, which are so 
successfully cultivated at Sadler’s Wells ; aud he draws a grave parallel 
between the fame of Richer the rope-dancer and that of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Having already noticed the author’s rome J to the gra 
phic art, we are prepared for the decision which he offers. ‘Upon 
the whole, (he says,) [have more respect for Reynolds than I have 
for Richer; for, happen how it will, there have been more people 
in the world who could dance on a rope like the one, than who 
could paint like Sir Joshua. The latter was but a bungler in his 
profession to the other, it is true; but then he had a harder task- 
master to obey.’ Dazzled by the glory which plays round the Indian 
and English professors who have acquired such astonishing command 
over the muscles of the human frame, he is blind to inferior merit, 
and becomes extremely fastidious in reviewing the display of hu- 
man intellect. In the records of France he is only able to disco- 
ver three great men, Moliére, Rabelais, and Montaigne; but he 
cautiously qualifies the distinction conferred on the first of this 
triad, (who, let it be remembered, is the author of the Misanthrope 
and of Tartuffe,) as being but ‘a t farce-writer.’ 

In the ‘ Essay on Vulgarity and Affectation,’ we are assured that 
‘Gentility is only a more select and artificial kind of vulgarity.’ 
We must refer those, who feel any curiosity to see the full elucidation 
of this text, tothe work itself, as in this case the author vouchsafes to 
assist the slow understanding of his readers by a prolix commen- 
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tary. In the course of it we learn, that ‘ the Coronation, the cere- 
mony which delights the greatest monarch, and the meanest of his 
subjects,—this height of gentility, and consummation of external 
distinction and splendour,—is a vulgar ceremony.’ 

Having been taught what is vulgar, we are further instructed 
what is not so;. by which we may form a tolerable notion of the 
author’s minor morals. ‘ Nothing (says he) is vulgar, that is natu- 
ral, spontaneous, unavoidable. Grossness is not vulgarity; awk- 
wardness is not vulgarity ; but all these become yulgar when they 
are affected and shown off on the authority of others.’ 

In pursuing this subject, our Slang-whanger deals his blows .in- 
discriminately among all ranks of people, and thinks proper, in the 
bitterness of his gall, or for the more exquisite amusement of 
his admirers, thus to libel the whole British nation: ‘If the 
lower ranks are actuated by envy and uncharitableness towards the 
upper, the latter have scarcely any feelings but of pride, contempt, 
and aversion, to the lower. if the poor would oul down the rich 
to get at their good things, the rich would tread down the poor as 
in a vine-press, and squeeze the last shilling out of their pockets, 
and the last drop of blood out of their veins.’ Now we confi- 
dently appeal to all who have taken a general view of the state of 
society in this great country, whether the truth be not the very 
reverse of this malevolent and incendiary statement? The rich in 
Great Britain have been ever found to have hearts and hands ‘ open 
as day to melting charity;’ and the lower orders, the continual 
objects of their bounty, have always, except when enlightened by 
the care of some active demagogue of the Hazlitt school, received 
their liberality, and their indefatigable efforts to ameliorate their 
condition, with a laudable degree of gratitude. 

But the most perfect sample, perhaps, of the great Slang- 
whanger’s manner and mode of thinking will be found in 
‘ Essay on Paradox and Common-Place’; in which he severely 
condemns the tergiversation of some of his former associates in 
the great and laudable work of sapping and mining. ‘ Twice has 
the iron entered my-soul. Twice have the dastard, vaunting, venal 
crew, gone over it; once as they went forth, conquering and to 
conquer, with reason by their side, glittering like a faulchion, tram- 
pling on prejudices, and marching fearlessly on in the work of 
regeneration ; once again when they returned with retrograde steps, 
like Cacus’s oxen, dragged backwards by the hee/s* to the den of 
legitimacy, rout on rout, confusion worse confounded, with places 
and pensions, and the Quarterly Review dangling from their pockets, 

* We have in another place intreated Mr. Hazlitt ‘ to stick to his pipe and pot, and 
a The oxen of Cacus were not d backward by the 
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and shouting, “ Deliverance for mankind,” for “the worst— 
the second fall of man.” Yet I ‘have endured all this marching 
and countermarching of poets, philosophers, and politicians, over 

my bead, as well as I could, like “ the camomoil, that thrives the 

more ‘tis trod upon.” By Heavens! I think I'll. endure it no 

longer.’ The insane extravagance of this rhapsody almost disarms 

our anger. It is however remarkable, that in all the ravings of 
all the maniacs of this description,—from Ensor to Lady Morgan 

inclusive,—the word legitimacy appears to be uttered with a scream 

of terror, as the war-whoop of the tribe. Yet what:is its import? 

Lawfulness. Applied to kings, it designates those who are 
entitled to that dignity according to the laws wisely made to pre- 
vent usurpation, and the manifold evils of disputed succession. 

The heaviest discharge of Radical artillery, however, is reserved 
for the doctrine laid down by Mr. Canning ima passage of his cele- 
brated speech to his constituents at Liverpool. 

¥ My lot; says Mr. Canning in the conclusion of his address, 
‘ is cast under the British monarchy. Under that I have lived; 
under that I have seen my country flourish ; under that I have seen 
it enjoy as great a share of prosperity, of happiness, of glory, as I 
believe any modification of human society to be capable of bestow- 
ing; and am not prepared to sacrifice, or to hazard the fruit of 
centuries of experience, of centuries of struggles, and of more than 
one century of liberty, as perfect as ever blessed any country upon 
the earth, for visionary schemes of ideal perfectibility, for doubtfal 
experiments even of possible improvement.’ This paragraph, 
to which every sober-minded Englishman will subscribe, as the 
sound and wise resolve of genuine patriotism, is characterized by 
the Slang-whanger as common-place ; and he supposes, that, in 
giving his refutation of it, be ‘cannot be accused es falling into 
that extravagant and unmitigated strain of paradoxical reasoning, 
with which he bas already found so much fault.’ ‘So, then!’ he 
exclaims, ‘here are centuries of experience, and centuries of 
struggles to arrive at one century of liberty!’ As though the 
having enjoyed the prize for the term stated, was all that had been 
obtained by those struggles. He seems not aware, or wil- 
fully resolves not to see, that we are still in possession of the bless- 
ing so acquired. The people of England nevertheless see and feel 
it; and, in spite of this crazy gabble, will exert all their efforts to 
retain and transmit it to their posterity. 

The Essayistnext charges Mr: Canning with inconsistency, because 
in the paragraph quoted, ‘ he throws down a bar to all change, to 
all innovation, to allimprovement: He says, we are arrived at the 
end of our struggles; and yet he tellsus in another part of his 
speech, that our struggles are not at an end, but that a —_, at 
and, 
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hand, where every man must take his part, for or against the insti- 
tutions of the British monarchy.’ What is there inconsistent in the 
assertion, that our ancestors have, by their struggles, acquired a 
sufficient degree of rational liberty, and that the present race will 
as resolutely oppose all the attempts of a democratic faction, 
which, at the period of Mr. Canning’s address, appeared to be 
hastening on the crisis to which he alluded? The _ sense of 
the country, though it sometimes reposes, wants only such spirit 
stirring appeals to it, as those of Mr. Canning, to be raised 
into emotion: surrounded as it has been, during the last twelve 
months, with a more than usual store of inflammable matter, 
it has acted like the safety-lamp of Sir H. Davy; and, under Pro- 

- Vidence, prevented, and we trust will continue to prevent, a perilous 
explosion. Mr. Hazlitt concludes what he calls his ‘ simple and 
mitigated strain of paradox’, by an exquisite illustration of the 
qualifications of the Right Honourable Member for Liver- 
pool, in the course of which he informs us, that ‘ whilst he shows 
off his rhetorical paces by his ambling, and lisping, and nicknaming 
God’s creatures, he would change liberty into slavery, and cause 
us to anchor, through time and eternity, in the harbour of passive 
obedience and non-resistance !’ 

Our Slang-whanger exults exceedingly in the production of these 
choice flowers of eloquence. He claps his wings, and crows over 
his prostrate foes without stint, or mercy: nay, in the pride of 
recent victory, he seems persuaded* that nothing can withstand his 
potent perseverance ;—when, in an unlucky moment, an incidental 

lance at the transcendent talents of the Indian jugglers throws 
im once more into a fit of humility, and he sobs out the following 
confession of the true scope of his own abilities : ‘ 

* What have I been doing all my life? Have I been idle, or have i 
nothing to show for all my labour and pains? Or have I passed my 
time in pouring words like water into empty sieves, trying to prove an ar- 

ument in the teeth of facts, and looking for causes inthe dark, and not 
ing them? I can write a book: so can many others who have not 
learned to spell. What abortions are these Essays! What errors, what 
ill-pieced transitions, what crooked reasons, what lame conclusions! 
How little is made out, and that little how ill! Yet they are the best 
I can do.’ — 
Tandem Phebus adest : morsusque inferre parantem 
Congelat, et patulos, ut erant, indurat hiatus. 


* Essay on Thought and Action, 
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Art. VI—Rob Roy, Tales of my Landlord, 2d Series, 
(Heart of Mid Lothian), Tales of my Landlord, 3d Series, 
( Bride of Lammermoor, Montrose), Ivanhoe, Monastery, Ab- 
bot, Kenilworth. 


"THE reader may expect an apology for our having delayed no- 

rages hy works that compose the long list prefixed to this 
article. We are disposed to apologise for noticing them at all. 
And, certainly, most of the motives which direct us in the selec- 
tion of writers to be reviewed, are in this case wanting. We can- 
not propose to draw the public attention to works, which are 
bought, and borrowed, and stolen, and begged for, a hundred times 
more than our dry and perishable pages. We have little expec- 
tation that the great author, who tosses his works to us with such 
careless profusion, will take the trouble of examining our stric- 
tures—and still less that he will be guided by them. Our praise 
or blame cannot well be heard among the voices of a whole nation, 
It is by these motives, or rather by this absence of motive, that our 
silence has been principally occasioned. But it cannot be per- 
sisted in. One of our duties is, to give a literary history of the 
times we live in—to tell those who fotlow us what were the sub- 
jects and the writers which chiefly engaged the attention of our 
contemporaries.— And it would be a strange omission if we were to 
pass over the works, which, from their number, their merit, their 
originality, and their diffusion, have more influence than is exer- 
cised by any others within the whole scope of our literature. 

Our deliberation has been quickened by feeling that this really 
is no case for further delay. We have suffered three years to 
elapse since we reviewed the first series of the Tales of my Landlord 
—and in that interval a line of three-and-twenty new volumes has 
covered our table. A sight which, as we sit with it before us, 
might alarm even German diligence. It is in some measure a 
compensation, that we consequently address readers who are mas- 
ters of their subject, and may engage in criticism without previous 
exposition. Our present situation has all the advantages over our 
ordinary one, which the comedian in Athenzus attributes to tragedy 
over his own art. 
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In every sense 

This tragedy’s a blessed kind of writing: 

For first, before your Prologue opes his mouth, 

The audience know the tale, and catch your drift 

From a mere hint. Mention but CEdipus— 

‘They knew the rest by rote, “ his sire was Laius ; 

His mother, Queen Jocasta; such and such 

His sons and daughters; such his former deeds, 

And such (anon) his fate.” Or name Alcmzon, i‘. 
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Novels, by the Author of Waverley. 


“ The madman, is it not, that slew his mother?” 
Echoes each urchin — 

Now we poor Comedians 
Get no such lucky lifts—our toiling brains 
Must coin new names, new circumstances. past, 
New present incidents, new introductions, 
And new catastrophes; and if we blunder 
Tn this same dull explanatory task, 
We get hiss’d off; while your high tragic dons 
May boggle by prerogative forsooth. 

But to business. First, in order of time, comes Ros Roy. We 
never rejoiced more in the circumstances which exempt us from en- 
deavouring to relate our author’s plots: for though we have this 
instant closed the last volume, and though one of the objects of our 
re-perusal was to make out the story, we are by no means sure that 
we have succeeded. Nothing but the novel's being in the first per- 
son, so that the author appears bound only to relate the events which 
- his hero saw and heard, without detailing the steps by which they are 

brought about, could have enabled him to make it hang together, 
even with the small portion of plausibility which it now possesses. 
He must have been sorely puzzled, if he had been forced, in his 
own person, to account for the influence which constrained Rashleigh 
to produce Campbell, in order to extricate his hero at Justice 
tame A or for the success of such an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding. It is equally difficult to account for the interposition of 
-Rashleigh’s political friends, to oblige him to give up the assets, 
which he had taken in order to forward (though in a most unin- 
telligible way) their views as well as his own—and for the effect 
of that interference, at a time when he had determined to quit their 
party. Indeed, the whole business of the assets—what they were 
—the objects for which they were taken—the manner in which 
they are recovered, is one mass of confusion and improbability. 
The author himself, as he goes on, finds himself so thoroughly in- 
volved in the meshes of his plot, that seeing no legitimate extrica- 
tion, he clears himself at last by the most phir, we had almost 
said the most tyrannical, exercise of the empire which authors must 
be acknowledged to have over their personages and events, which 
we recollect, even in the annals of that despotic class of sovereigns. 
C’est un vrai coup d’état—and one which we should have expected 
rather from an Asiatic writer, than from a novelist ‘ in this free 
country.’ He had resolved that his hero should, after the custom 
of heroes, enjoy the family estate and marry the heroine. But the 
estate is in the hands of an uncle, with six healthy sons; the heroine 

is pledged either to marry one of them or to take the veil. O 
posuit Natura alpesque nivemque. First comes the estate. An 
ordinary 
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ordinary novelist would have felt that bis hero could not have it; or, 
if he had set his heart upon giving it him, would have made out 
some story of an old entail, or a forged will, or have tried to find 
some other expedient, by which, with a resemblance to the common 
course of events, he might obtain it. It would not have been easy 
to do it well, and we cannot find out any plan by which it could 
have been done tolerably. One plan only, we can confidently say, 
he would not have adopted. He would not have killed all the six 
sons by different violent deaths, and the father of a broken heart 
for their loss, within the space of six months. If the sudden death 
of one person is a most inartificial mode of bringmg about a catas- 
a shall we say of this literary execution of a whole 
family 

But the marriage was as difficult a business as the succession. 
Diana was opposed to the hero in religion and in principles; she 
was under the absolute influence of her father, and he is deter- 
mined, at their last appearance, Vol. III. p. 316, and p. 345, with 
her apparent acquiescence, to ‘ dedicate her to God.’ It appears, 
trom a hint in p. 345, that our author had thoughts of recurring to 
his old method, and killing Sir Frederick Vernon before his 
daughter should be irrevocably vowed to the cloister, and then 
making her change her mind and marry. Whether the clumsiness 
of these expedients disgusted him when he came to put them into 
execution, or whether, when in sight of land, he was too anxious to 
scramble ashore to wait for the ordinary means, we are not in- 
formed—but, in fact, he has left the difficulty as he found it. He 
tells us indeed that Diana Vernon became Mrs. Francis Osbal- 
distone—and he tells Will Tresham that he knows how it took 
place, but he does not tell the reader. We recollect, when we 
were beginners in chess, our indignation at the abrupt ends of some 
of Philidor’s games, in which, the pieces and pawns appearing to 
our ignorant eyes pretty well balanced, we were told, ‘ ‘The white 
King wins in seven moves.’ When we played out the game, some- 
times the white king won in four moves, sometimes in twenty, 
sometimes he was checkmated in six moves, and sometimes he gave 
a stale mate in five. But what were the seven. moves thus ob- 
scurely indicated, we could not for our lives find out. How Mr. 
Osbaldistone ‘ sped in his wooing’ is still more mysterious. 

The characters are, as usual, admirable. The best, porhaps, of 
the men is the Baillie. Nothing cat) promise less originality or in- 
terest than the portrait of a conceited, petulant, purse-proud trades- 
man ; full of bis own and his father’s local digmity and importance, 
and of mercantile and presbyterian formalities, and totally without 
tact or discretion, who does nothing in the story but give bail, takea 


journey, and marry his maid. But the courage, the generosity, and 
the 
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the frank naiveté and warm-heartedness, which are united to these 
unpromising ingredients, and above all, perhaps, the ‘ Hieland blude 
of him that warms at thae daft tales o’ venturesome deeds and escapes 
—tho’ they are all sinfu’ vanities,’ and makes him affirm before the 
council that Rob Roy ‘ set apart what he had dune again the law o’ 
the country; and the hership o’ the Lennox’ (i. e. the laying waste 
and plundering a whole country), ‘ and the misfortune o’ some folk 
losing life by him, was an honester man than stude on any o’ their 
shanks,’ make him both original and interesting in the highest 
degree. Rashleigh is among the best portraits of that difficult sub- 
ject, a well-drawn villain, that we recollect. The reader feels that 
is hypocrisy might have deceived—that of the common fictitious 
rascal would only disgust. Rob Roy himself well answers our pre- 
conceptions of his character. The man who, without rank or for- 
tune, could for thirty or forty years set all law at defiance, who, 
though peculiarly obnoxious to the government, not merely as 
breaking its laws and plundering its subjects, but as a rebel and a 
traitor, and at deadly feud with the great men on whose property 
he lived, could resist all their power, and elude all their stratagems, 
without being ever overwhelmed by superior force, or betrayed by 
the treachery of his own companions—taken, as many of them must 
have been, from among the least trust-worthy of men—must have 
been a man of extraordinary talents and, mixed with his great vices, 
of extraordinary virtues. He must have had the first in order to 
play his own part well, the second in order to retain in devoted 
fidelity his associates. 

And he must have been a manvof extraordinary courage. Som 
of our readers may perhaps be surprized at hearing that the Jast has 
been doubted ; and, certainly, on the occasions which are the most 
usual tests of courage, he behaved ill. He fought two duels, and 
in both of them yielded almost immediately, in no very honourable 
manner. And, at Sheriff Muir, on the only occasion in which, 
with the temporary command of the clan, he had an opportunity 
of showing at once his spirit and his devotion, 

* He never advanced 
From the place he was stanced 
Till nae mair was to do there at a’ man.’ 

But the fact is, that no two things can be more different than the 
courage of an outlaw and that of a soldier. The first is founded 
on familiarity with danger,—it is the virtue of rude times, and can 
be obtained only by repeated exposure to peril. The second is 
founded on the point of honour—it can exist only in a most artifi- 
cial state of society, and is so far from requiring repeated expo- 
sure, that it is often most perfectly exhibited by men who were 
never in danger before in their lives. The first arises from the con- 
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tempt which is the proverbial result of familiarity. A man who has 
been often in danger has learnt to distinguish its real, from its a 

parent, symptoms—to fear the lightning, not the thunder. He 
has learnt to balance the hazards of different modes of escape—to 
wait the opportunity for putting in practice that which appears 
most promising, and to snatch that opportunity when, on the 
whole, it ‘appears probable that a better will not offer. All this 
supposes great calinness and presence of mind—but is compatible 
with a thorough detestatiou of all unnecessary risk. It not only is 


hat compatible with such a detestation, but its natural tendency, if un- 
ous counteracted by other causes, must be to produce it. The con- 
ore- stant association, in such a man’s mind, with danger has been, that 
for- it is a thing to be as much as possible avoided. His constant me- 


ditation has been, how shall I attain my object with the least 
hazard, and, having attained it, how shall I best provide for my 
safety? Such habits fit him admirably for avoiding danger—and 
for encountering it when it it cannot be avoided; but very ill for 
thrusting himself into it when it can—or for continuing in it when 
any mode of escape is open. No man can show more calmness in 
danger, than a North American Indian, or try more frightful modes 
of escape, if they are the best that offer,—or fight more desperately 
if he is absolutely forced to fight. But he will not fight un/ess he 
is forced. He will rather endure any fatigue, cold, sleeplessness, 
and famine, to surprize his deadliest enemy, than meet him on fair, 
or nearly fair, terms. 

Military courage is founded on the glory attached to the endur- 
ance of danger, and to the infamy attached to undue fear. And, as 
no natural bounds can be assigned to qualities, which are themselves 
unnatural, the necessary endurance was first raised to insensibility, 
and, at last, to delight, in danger. In that most artificial period 
which followed both the English and the French civil wars, when 
the minds of men, deprived of the violent sources of excitement to 
which they had been accustomed, ran into every sort of affectation 
and absurdity, a gentleman seems to have been bound to hold any 
opportunity of encountering danger a source of unalloyed enjoy- 
ment. Any ulterior purpose, however frivolous, was not to be re- 
quired. A man who was so fortunate as to receive, or to have a 
fair opportunity of giving, a challenge, had the patronage of inviting 
three or four friends to partake in the amusement ; and while the 
principals, who might be supposed to have some object in it, were 
fighting, the seconds, instead of minding their duty as umpires, 
fought too, to show how much they enjoyed a chance of being 
wounded or killed. The story is well known of the man who 
offered to Lord Stair such an opportunity, provided he would exer- 
cise this patronage in his favour ; and who refused to interfere fur- 
VOL. XXYI. NO. Lt. H ther 
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ther when he found he could derive no adyantage from the transac 

tion, as his lordship’s list was full for, bis next three affairs, ‘The 
story is probubly coloured, but it shows what were the feelings, at 
least the cant, of the times in which it could be circulated. A 
man so trained would have shone on those. occasions, on which we 
have described Rob Roy as faili it may be questioned whe- 
ther he would have heard, with same preseuce of mind, the 
Baillie’s, step onthe Tolbooth’s stairs; and whether, if strapped, 
like him, to Evan Bigg, he would have had sufficient boldness to 
plan his escape, sufficient composure to execute it, or sufficient 
patience to delay it to the most favourable instant. 

_ Butwhat of ‘ Die Vernon, the heath-bell of Cheviot, the blossom 
of the Border? To say the, truth we had rather say nothing, for 
we fear; we may not be impartial judges. We are now old and 
grey-headed, and, even when young, we do not recollect that 
we ever were in love ; a passion, of which Bacon remarks that great 
and worthy persons are unsusceptible, But if we could suspect 
ourselves of admitting a feeling so inconsistent with our age and 
situation, we should believe ourselves in love with Die Vernon. We 
have what has always been considered as the first and most fatal 
symptom—‘ We like her faults as much as if they were our own.’ 
We acknowledge that her debut is coarse and unnatural—that her tell- 
ing Osbaldistone, in the first five minutes of their acquaintance, that 
she thinks him handsome, is shocking—that her selecting their first 
meeting at dinner, when all eyes and ears would naturally be open 
upon the’ stranger, to abuse the whole family seriatim, by name, is 
absolutely impossible. And yet we dwell upon all men 
with pleasure. But certainly the damage was not done on the first 
day. The next we were very much amused. We were delighted 
with her during her ride to Justice Inglewood’s, and still more 
during her return—laughed most heartily at her meeting with Job- 
son, sympathised with her three subjects of pity, envied Osbaldistone 
his situation as her confidant and counsellor, ‘ tho” he was to know 
nothing of her affairs ;’ admired her collection of treasures, and were 
pleased even with her blue-ism, so different was it from any to which 
we had been accustomed, By this time we probably were in some 
danger, but we are not sure whether she completed our conquest in 
the masterly scene, in which she drew from Osbaldistone the account 
of Rashleigh’s falsehoods, or in that, perhaps still finer, in which, 
after her unsuccessful defence of the mysterious glove, she baffled 
her cousin’s curiosity, and defied his jealousy, without diminishing 
one shade of his esteem or his love. We have heard the character 
called unnatural throughout. She ought, perhaps, to be somewhat 
older, twenty-two would have been better than eighteen ; but grant 
the author what he has always a right to claim for his heroine, if 
he 
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he is bold enough to think he can support them, great talents and 


excellence of disposition, and add, what certainly is possible, an 
education perfectly unfemale, under the superintendance of two 
men of talent and learning, and add the pride of high birth, and the 
enthusiasm of an adherent to a persecuted religion and an exiled king 
—exclude her from the ordinary wishes and schemes of young 

irls by predestining her to a hateful object or a cloister, and give 

r, instead of their ordinary amusements and employments, poli- 
tical intrigues, Greek and Latin, and field-sports, and you have the 
rough outlines of the portrait, to which our author has given such 
relief and colouring. 1 sal 

But we must hasten to the Heart or Mip Lorutan, with the 
exception perhaps of Waverley, the most perfect of the whole set. 
And we are not sure that even Waverley may not owe the superiority 
in our eyes, which, on reconsideration, we still feel that it " 
to the circumstances under which we first read it. We shall never 
forget the disappointment and listlessness with which, in the middle 
of a watering-place long vacation, we tumbled a new, untalked of, 
anonymous novel out of the box, which came to us from our faith- 
less librarian, filled with substitutes for every thing we had ordered. 
Any where else we might have returned it uncut ; but a watering- 
place makes a man acquainted with strange companions for his 
reading, as well as his talking, hours. So we opened it, at hazard, 
in the second volume, and instantly found ourselves, with as much 
surprise as Waverley himself, and with about the sam2 effect; in the 
centre of the Chevalier’s court. Little did we suspect, while we 
wondered who this literary giant might be, that seven years after, 
we should be reviewing so many more of his volumes in one 
article, and that the mystery would be, except by internal evidence, 
as dark as ever. 

But, abstracting fromW averley the advantage of its primogeniture, 
the two novels, different as they appear, bave many pvints in com- 
mon; they are unequalled in the happiness of their subiects. The 
story of Prince Charles is a piece of the wildest romance, in the 
midst of the dullest flats of history, as if the cave of Staffa 
could rise in the middle of the Zuyder Zee. The Heart of Mid 
Lothian is as fortunately chosen. ‘The escape of Robertson, the 
murder of Porteous, and the pardon of Effie, though the principal 
facts of the last are true, and even the minutest details of the two 
former, are as marvellous in their way as the enterprise of Prince 
Charles ; and the characters in both novels derive the same ad- 
vantage from our imperfect knowledge of the class from which 
they are taken. All our author's readers must have observed how 
much better he paints beggars, gipsies, smugglers, and peasants, 
the favourites of kings and queens, and kings and queens oer ~ 
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the very lowest and the very highest ranks of society, than that rark 
to which he must himself belong. How superior is Effie Deans 
to Lady Staunton, and Daddie Ratton to Sir Gxorge ? How muclr 
bolder, and how much more accurate, appears to us the pencil that 
struck out Dandie Dinmont than that which drew, though with far 
more elaboration, Mr. Pleydell? How much more do his Mary of 
Scotland and Elizabeth of England appear to resemble queers, 
than his Julia Mannering does, a young lady? How comes he to 
copy more correctly what he knows imperfectly, than what he 
knows well? 

Our first answer is, ‘ We doot the fact.’ We suspect that his 
gentlemen and ladies are, in truth, more faithful portraits than his 
princes, his beggars, or his rustics; but that the familiarity of 
his readers with the originals makes their examination of his faith- 
fulness too severe. ‘They are more struck by the deficiercies than 
by the merits; by what varies from their own standard, than by 
what coincides with it. No jockey was ever satisfied with the 
horses even of Phidias. But when the author paints a peasani, a 
cowfeeder, or a queen, he takes from a class with which the reader 
is so little acquainted, that, if the figure be but spirited and con- 
sistent, and contain nothing obviously incompatible with its sup- 
posed situation, we are willing, indeed we are forced, to take its 
resemblance upon trust. And perhaps the author’s consciousness 
of the reliance of his reader is even more valuable to him than that 
reliance itself. It leaves him at liberty to dress his characters, not 
in the most appropriate, but the most picturesque, habiliments. 
If he draws from his own sphere of life, it is from a finished model, 
where every detail is prescribed to him. If from any other, it is 
froma sketch of which only one or two leading features are marked, 
and his imagination may supply, as he likes best, the remainder. 
He has the same advantage which Dryden translating Chaucer had 
over Dryden translating Virgil. He is saved too from the danger 
of losing general resemblance in too close a copy of the individuals 
with whom he is intimate ; and from that of introducing something 
of effort, something of overcolouring and caricature, into his figures, 
in his endeavours to repaef striking, the representations of a well- 
known class. A painter may be tempted to put herses and cows 
into some studied attitude, or-to group them too artificially, who 
would not think of any thing more than an unaffected resemblance 
of au hippopotamus. 

Our general admiration of the story of the Heart of Mid Lothain 
doves not, of course, extend to the management of all the details. 
The beginning, or rather the beginnings, for there are half a dozeu 
of them, are singularly-careless, . The author, in his premature 
anxiety to get in medias res, introduces us at the point where the 
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different interests converge ; and then, instead of floating down the 
united stream of events, we are forced separatcly to ascend each of 
its tributary branches, like Humboldt examining the bifurcations of 
the Oroouoko, until we forget, in exploring their sources, the manner 
ja which they bear on one another. We regret too, that he should 
have violated the simplicity of his narrative by that novei-like inci- 
dent, the testimonial from Butler’s grandfather through which, in 
some degree, Jeannie obtains the assistance of Argyle. Its intro- 
duction is, if we may be allowed to revert to a distinction which 
we endeavored to establish in a former article, vol. xxiv. p. 355, 
both improbable and unnatural. Improbable, because, that Jeannie 
should, the instant she wanted a great protector, have found her 
obscure lover possessed of the strongest claims on the man best 
fitted for the purpose, was, to a degree almost beyond the powers 
of numeration, against the chances of real life. Unnatural, be- 
cause it was abeolutely impossible that a family, holding a docu- 
ment which gave them unlimited access to the patronage of the 
most powerful nobleman in Scotland, should have suffered it to 
remain unemployed, like Aladdin’s rusty lamp, while they struggled 
through three generations in poverty and disappoimtment. If our 
author thinks even ¢his more natural, than that Argyle should have 
been induced, by Jeannie’s representations, to examine into her 
sister’s case, by his doubts as to her guilt to interfere in her favour, 
and by his sympathy with Jeannie’s heroism to bestow his benefits 
on her and ber family, we must say that he thinks much worse, than 
we do, of the characters he has drawn. 

We are not sure too, that it might not have been politic in 
the author to suppress almost all his fourth volume. We are very 
glad that he did not, for it is all very amusing. Kunockdunder is 
excellent; and so is the transformation of Gentle Geordie and 
Effie into Sir George and Lady Staunton, particularly the latter ; 
and we revisited with pleasure, in Sir George’s company, the ‘Tol- 
booth door and Saddletree’s shop. A new aud most entertaining 
light is likewise thrown upon the character of David Deans ; his 
feelings on Dumbiedike’s marriage, his reconciliation of his specu- 
lative principles with existing circumstances, and his discussion 
with Butler as to his acceptance of the Duke's preferment, are 
delightful. But all this has the effect of a farce afver a tragedy. 
Where the ludicrous is interwoven with the pathetic or the terrible, 
it heightens the effect, both by contrast and by the appearance 
which it gives of authenticity. . Saddletree’s absurdities have cer- 
tainly a good effect in the trial-scene; but a whole train of light 
amusing warrative, in which the very persons, whose previous 
history has harrowed the reader’s mind with pity and terror, or 
awelled it with admiration, have nothing to do but to show = 
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and en ity, lowers sadly their poetical dignity, little 
te would have been aware of it. 

Among the exquisite scenes, on which the opinion that we have 
just ventured to express is founded, perhaps the most perfect is 
the meeting of the sisters before the trial. We will own, that on 
our first perusal, we trembled for the author when we found that 
he really meant to exhibit it. We felt that such a meeting ‘must 
create emotions almost beyond the power of words; and yet that 
a single expression exaggerated, or constrained, or artificial, would 

ison the whole. The trial has not perhaps the same merit from 

difficulty, but is as striking in‘ its execution. “Effie is a perfect 
specimen of the fit subject for fictitious misfortune. Not so good 
#s to make her calamities absolutely revolting; not so bad as to 
make them appear appropriate punishments. Her crime is pre- 
cisely the apagha peycAy of Aristotle. Had it been deeper, her 
sufferings man 1 of course, have excited less pity; had it been 
none at all, they would have raised, instead of pity, horror and in- 
dignation. As it is, ovr exquisite pity for her, and our pity, mingled 
with admiration, for her father, produce an intensity of interest, 
which extends itself; not only to the important incidents, but to the 
minute formalities, of the trial, which is even heightened, as we 
observed before, by the foolery of Saddletree, and the bad taste of 
her advocate, and :s not destroyed even by our constant anticipation 
of the event. We wait with almost as much anxiety during 
Jeannie’s silence after Fairbrother’s question, ‘ And what was the 
answer she made,’ and while the yet unpublished verdict is: sealed 
and recorded, as if we did not well know what must, in each case, 
be the result. 

We cannot bestow the same unqualified praise on another cele- 
bizted scene, Jeamnie’s interview ‘ath Quieen Caroline. Jeannie’s 
pieading appears to us much too rhetorical for the person and for 
the occasion ; and the queen’s answer, supposing her to have been 
overpowered by Jeannie’s entreaties, ‘ Ns is eloquence,’ is still 
worse. Had it been eloquence it must necessarily have been un- 
perceived by the queen. If there is any art of which celare artem 
1s the basis, it is this. The instant it peeps out, it defeats its own 
object, Ly diverting our attention from the subject to the speaker, 
and that, with a suspicion of his sophistry equal to our admiration 
of his = og A man who, in answer to an earnest address to 
the feelings of his hearer, is told, ‘ you have spoken eloquently,’ 


feels that he has failed. Effie, when she entreats Sharpitlaw to 
‘allow her to see her sister, is eloquent, and his answer accordingl 
betrays peifect unconsciousness that she has been so, ‘ You sha 
see your sister,’ he began, ‘if you'll tell me;’ then interrupting 
himself, 
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himself, he added in a more hurried tone, ‘no, you shall see your 
sister whether you tell me or no.’ 

The duke himself is, ps, a little too fine spoken in his open- 
ing conversation with the queen, but his character is in general 
happily finished. ‘The vanity, which covered his great qualities 
with a varnish, that has perhaps contributed te the permanence of 
his reputation, is py gracefully insinuated. Douce Davie Deans 
is magnanimous in his affliction, and amusing in his prosperity. 
We have but one fault to find with him, the laugh which is con- 
stantly raised by his religious peculiarities. It may be said, that 
the weight of his religion, like that of armour of proof, if it some- 
times repels the impulses of nature, when they are right, always 
secures him from them when they are wrong; that, if it loads him 
with unnecessary scruples, it arms him with heroic self-devotion 
and constancy ; and if it sometimes makes him absurd, leaves him 
often venerable, and always respectable, in his absurdity. But it is 
precisely to this union of good and evil consequences, that, as a 
subject of general representation, we object. When religion, or 
what resembles it, is represented as rendering sanguinary and mer- 
ciless such a fanatic as Burley, every reader can perceive that his 
belief does not create bis bad passions, but only decides their 
course. Pride, violence, and malignity, are essential parts of his 
cheracter; and if he had been an Atheist instead of a Cameronian, 
they would have only changed their ote But the religion of 
David Deans is the basis of his whole character; his faults and 
follies seem, no less than his virtues, to spring from it. And we 
can conceive a reader, without much power of discrimination, ‘so 
strongly associating them together, as to believe the one as neces- 
sary a consequence of it as the other; and to congratulate himself 
that fe is a man of the world, above all silly scruples. We refer, as 
an illustration of our remark, to his conversation with Saddletree 
and Butler, on the choice of a counsel for Effie, at the end of the 
first volume. 

To get rid of the little we have remaining of blame, we must 
add, that we do not think George Robertson quite worthy of his 
author. He is somewhat too -melo-dramatic. Men, whatever 
may be their remorse, do not profusely apply to themselves the 
terms villain, murderer and devil; or calmly affirm themselves 
predestined to evil here and hereafter. They have always a re- 
serve as to the goodness of their hearts, especially where they are 
ready, as Robertson is described to be, to sacrifice their lives to 
save that of another. Saddletree is less annoying than our 
author’s fool generally is, becatise there is less of him. He is not, 
like Fair Service, locomotive, so that when we escape from Edin- 
burgh and its neighbourhood, we leave him. His wife is happily 
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contrasted to him. We thoroughly enter into her dislike of 
her husband’s gossips, and her indignation to ‘see sae mony 
o’them set up yonder in their red gowns and black gowns, 
and a’ to take the life o’ a bit senseless lassie.’ What to say of 
Madge Wildfire we scarcely know. ‘The outline is bold and the 
colouring vivid ;. and it is more like what we suppose madiness to 
be than any other representation of it that we recollect. But 
whether it is really like, those only can tell who have had the mis- 
fortune to see more of the insane than has fallen to our Jot. Her 
introduction, to warn Robertson by her songs that an enemy is at 
hand, rather too much resembles the incident in the Lady of the 
Lake, where Fitz James is warned of the ambush by the song of 
the maniac Blanch. ‘The novel, however, tells the story with more 
plausibility. 

We must not close our remarks without taking a more formal 
leave of Jeannie. She is a perfect model of sober heroism; ot 
the union of good sense with strong affections, firm principles aud 
perfect disinterestedness; and of the calm superiority to misfortune, 
danger and difficulty, which such an union must create. A hero 
so characterized generally spoils the interest of a novel, both be- 
cause the reader knows him to be protected, among all his dangers, 
by the strong arm of poetical justice, and because his conduct, 
upou every occasion, is anticipated. The first of these inconve- 
niences is skilfully obviated, by making another person the object 
of the dangers on which the interest of the story depends, and using 
Jeannie only as the means of averting them ; the second, by placing 
her in humble life, and then exposing her to situations in which 
no good sense could supply the want of experience. As it is, she 
is a splendid exception to the insipidity of perfect characters, and 
excites and retains the reader’s deepest interest, without possessing 
the advantage of a single fault. 


—— Weare almost inclined to renounce the supremacy of Waverley, 


and of the Heart of Mid Lothian, when we come to the BripsE oF 
LamMMERMOOR. It is a tragedy of the highest order, and unites 
excellence of plot to our author’s usual merits of character and 
description, It may be objected, that poor Lucy Ashton’s mis- 
fortunes are too much the sufferings of imnocence to be the fit 
subjects of tragical sympathy. . Her forming the engagement with 
Ravenswood cannot, as it is described, be considered even as an 
error. She adheres to it, through every persecution of violence 
and art, while her reason remains unimpaired ; and her final breach 
of it is scarcely an act of the will. Perhaps the answer is, that a 
voluntary breach of engagement is a fault, to which so much disap- 
probation is attached, that some degree of. disapprobation—that 
degree which affords a pretext for the misfortunes of tragedy—is 
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attached to one that is aenolenaney- No combination of circum- 
stances will perfectly wipe off the stain of a breach of chastity, 
and constancy is the chastity of the affection, and is as necessary to 
the security of unmarried love, as that of the person is to. married 
love. Both are, therefore, fenced with the same jealousy; and a 
woman who has been surprised, or seduced, or impelled into a vio- 
lation of either, though under circumstances that may acquit her 
in foro conscientiz, is guilty foro imaginationis. To this arbitrary 
tribunal the poet resorts; here Miss Ashton will be tried, .and 
though her case is a very hard one, we fear the verdict will be 
against her. 
' Although there is no deficiency of faults in Ravenswood, it is 
perhaps a blemish, that his faults are so remotely connected with 
his misfortunes. They set in motion, it is true, the train of causes 
on whiclf his misery and his death ultimately depend. If he had 
not been violent and revengeful, the lord keeper would not have 
feared him; if the lord keeper had not feared bim, he would not 
have endeavoured to soften him by effecting an intimacy with Lucy 
Ashton. Without that intimacy there would have been no engage- 
ment; without the engagement he woyld not have received the 
challenge, or been lost on his way to meet it. But it is not to the 
remote and accidental, but to the immediate and appropriate, 
effects that the reader looks. Now all the immediate effects of 
Ravenswood’s spirit of pride and vengeance are advantages ; it 
frightens a powerful enemy into a friend, gives him the affections 
of a charming girl, and appears to have great influence in obtaining 
a valuable patron. His misfortunes spring from the enmity of 
Bucklaw and Lady Ashton ; both arising from causes out of his 
own controul, and as likely to have arisen if he had been the 
meekest of mankind. If this is a fault, it is an unlucky one, as it 
might have been so easily avoided. His own temper might have 
been made to afford far more obvious, and more probable, causes 
of offence, than a gaucherie of Caleb’s, or the hereditary dislike of 
Lady Ashton. As a character he is excellent, admirably drawn, 
and admirably grouped and contrasted with those around him. 
Indeed we recollect no work of our author’s in which contrast is 
more skilfully used. Ravenswood is opposed to Lucy, and Sir Wil- 
liam to his lady; and those characters, which at first appear the 
same, are beautifully distinguished from each other. Sir William 
and Lucy are flexible and timid; Ravenswood and Lady Ashton 
firm and decisive. But the flexibility of Sir William, arising from 
fear of personal consequences, and fickleness of purpose, differs as 
much from that of his daughter, which springs from affectionateness 
of disposition, anxiety not to give pain, and preference of others 
to herself, as the firmness of Lady Ashton does yoo g of 
avens- 
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Ravenswood. Lady Ashton’s firmness is nurtured in affluence 
and power, strengthened by the subservience of him who fills the 
station of her superior, and*confirmed by the direction of all her 
purposes to family aggrandizement. Ravenswood’s is grounded, 
in a great measure, on the want of those advantages, the possession 
of which contributes to that of Lady Ashton; on an habitual feel- 
ing that he is defrauded of his just rank in society, and habitual 
exertions to force those who cross him to acknowledge it. He 
treats them as inferiors, whom accident and injustice have made his 
equals, and follows his own impulses without deference for their 
opinions or their feelings. But, as one impulse succeeds another, 
his course, though vehement and intrepid, is not always consistent. 
Lady Ashton’s is governed by calculation, and is therefore unva- 


rying. 
"The engagement between the lovers is beautifully managed, and 
with the more merit, as it is a scene in which ordinary novelists so 


often fail. They eye seem to select it as an opportunity for 
fine writing—for long flowery ‘ declarations in form,’ to use their 


own expression, on the part of the hero, and pretty disclaimers on 
that of the lady. Now in fact, where such a scene is merely the 
eclaircissement of a previous mutual affection, (and those are the 
cases of which we are speaking,) nothing can be shorter, less im- 
aco or less ‘ in form’ than the really important parts of it. 


veil between them has become so slight that the least 
touch tears it down. Short half-hints of attachment on Ais part, 
and of acquiescence on hers, are enough to explain their mutual 
feelings, and both parties are anxious, as quickly as possible, to 
consider the explanation as made. ‘There may, or may not, be pro- 
testations and vehemence in the conversation that follows; we only 
wish to exclude them from those very few words which, with the 
reply or silence by which they are followed, actually form the 
declaration and acceptence; and we will admit, too, a great dis- 
tinction between the case we have supposed and one of indif- 
ference on the man’s side. Where an Irish captain woos a city 
widow, or a boarding-school heiress, he may make all his ap- 
roaches in form, and when he thinks he can venture to batter nm 
oiecks, may open with vows and protestations, 

And all the ‘ great’ artillery of love ; 
but the conduct of a lover will differ as much from that of a for- 
tune-hunter as his feelings. 

The three hags are a bold, we had almost said a not unequal, ri- 
valry of the Weird Sisters. Their professional praise of Hinder 
wood is whimsically horrible, 

* He is a frank man and a free-handed man, the Master,’ said Annie 
Winnie, ‘ and a comely personage—broad in the shouthers and samt 
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around the lungies. He wad mak a bonnie corpse; I wad like to have 
the streaking and winding of him.’ 

‘ It is written on his brow, Annie Winnie,’ replied the Octogenarian, 
her companion, ‘ that hand of woman, or of man either, will never 
straught him—dead deal will never be laid to his back, make your 
market of that, for L hae it frae a sure hand.’ 

* Will it be his lot to die on the battle ground then, Ailsie Gourlay? 

* Ask nae mair questions about it—hell not be graced sae far,’ re- 
plied the sage. 

We wish Ailsie Gourlay’s prediction had been omitted. Like 
the apparition of Alice Gray, and the propliecy that the last Lord 
of Ravenswood would stable his steed in the Kelpie’s flow, it is a 
useless improbability. If the latter had been made a mere vague 
presage of evil, it might have produced equal effect, in deepening 
the gloom which always overshadows the hero’s destiny, without re- 


quiring us to mix a belief of actual supernatural agency with the 


actions and habits of the world as we see it. Or if Ravenswood 
had been a knight of romance, in habitual intercourse with giants 
and demons, we might as easily have supposed him to encounter.a 

host as a dragon. But in a novel, in which the main instrument 
is a suit in the Scotch courts carried by appeal into the House of 
Lords, where the only knight is a lawyer, the principal incident a 
change in the ministry, and the most affecting scene, the signing of 
marriage settlements, we cannot believe that an infant’s fortune 
was truly spaed before the sark,gaed over its head, that a circum- 
stantial prophecy was accurately fulfilled, or that an old woman 
made mouths at a young man after she was dead.—Ghosts have no 
business to appear to mortgagers or mortgagees. 

But Caleb is a more serious blemish. Of all our author’s fools 
and bores, and we acknowledge we dislike the whole race of them, 
from Monk Barns down to the Euphuist, he is the most pertina- 
cious, the most intrusive, and, from the nature of his one monoto- 
nous note, the least pardonable in his intrusion. His silly buf- 
foonery is always marring, with gross absurdities and degradin 
associations, some scene of tenderness or dignity. Our author’s 
eminent success in the difficult and almost untrodden path of tragi- 
comedy (few writers before him, excepting Shakspeare, having 
ever ventured to bring the ludicrous into close contrast with the 
pathetic) has provers tended, as is often the case, to tempt him 
into carrying the expedient to an excess. Such contrasts occur in 
nature ; and when represented as they occur in nature, have an in- 
teresting and agreeable effect, in a great measure, as we hinted be- 
fore, from the vivid resemblance to reality thus produced. But 
they will not admit of being violently and ambitiously inwoduced. 
It is the old mistake of the first landscape gardeners, who, in. their 
rage to imitate nature, used to plant dead trees, and build — 
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close to a hoyse; jf it be intolerable to have every circumstance oi 
horror or pathos artificially crowded together, with a studied exclu- 
sion of every lighter character and event, still less tolerable is it to 
have an equally artificial effort after the contrasts of ary er re 
to have the broadest and most extravagant caricature continually 
dragged into studied opposition to the tragic’ characters and in- 
cidents. 
~ We must not quit the Bride of Lammermoor without remarking 
its deviation from the usual management of a narrative. The fata 
nature of the catastrophe is vgs indicated in the very beginning; 
at every rest in the story it is more and more pointedly designated; 
and lung before the conclusion we are aware of the place and 
means of its accomplishment. We are first told of the malignant 
fiend under whose influence the tissue of incidents is to be woven. 
‘We are told that a dreadful punishment awaits Sir William’s selfish 
calculations on the supposed attachment of Ravenswood and 
Lucy. Before the lovers have thrice met we are told what were his 
remarks after the catastrophe of their love; and, however he might 
disregard, in real life, the ominous fatality of the mermaiden’s well, 
the raven that is killed as the lovers quit it, the thunderstorm that 
marks their interview at Wolf's Craig, or even the prophecies of 
Ailsie Gourlay and True Thomas, every reader feels that, in 
fiction, these are tokens true as holy writ; and yet our interest in 
the story is strengthened, instead of being destroyed, by our fore- 
knowledge of the conclusion. How is this managed ? How is that 
which generally deadens the reader’s interest made, in this instance, 
its auxiliary? 
We believe that the Bride of Lammermoor owes to the nature of 
its catastrophe its exemption from the usual necessity of reserve—it 
is the privilege of tragedy. We will assume that every fiction must 
‘contain Aristotle’s weraBacis, dangers terminating in happiness, or 
happiness converted into misery. In the former case the impend- 
‘ing evils, the probability of which formed the danger, do not 
actually take place; in the latter, during the apparent safety of the 
characters, evils are brooding which ultimately destroy it. The 
-are disturbed, in the one case, by causeless fears, and, in the other, 
lulled in fatal security; and if the reader is aware of this, he in both 
cases sympathizes, not with their actual feelings, but with what 
‘would be their feelings if they knew their situation. In the first case, 
if they knew their own safety they would laugh at the danger; and 
accordingly there is nothing more ludicrous than a man, who thinks 
‘himself in danger, when he is not. If the seconds have resolved to 
‘charge the pistols merely with powder, we defy their principals, 
‘however coal may be their courage, with whatever calmness they may 
make preparations for a fatal result, to excite any emotions = 4 
icule. 
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dicule. Sancho, clinging in darkness to a ledge of rock with firm 
ground, where he supposes an unfathomable abyss, six inches below 
him, has every reason to think himself in the most frightful danger ; 
but we know that he is safe, and we laugh. If we are to sympa- 
thize with the courage, we must sympathize with the fear of the 
hero; to do that, we must, like him, be ignorant of the event. But 
though a man who is safe, when he thinks himself in danger, is ouly 
an object of amusement, a man who is in danger, when he thinks 
himself sate, may be an object of the deepest interest ;—we feel 
as he would feel if he knew his situation—-we appear even to feel 
more deeply, when we contrast it with his enjoyment and his gaiety. 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 

That, hushed in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 

There is no picture more affecting, than that of high hopes and 
brilliant expectations, when the reader, alone, hears the wheels of an 
avenging fortune ‘ groan heavily along the distant road.’ It is a con- 
sequence of this distinction that Tragedy is allowed to take her plots 
from known events, while Comedy must invent them herself. We 
use the word comedy, somewhat improperly, to designate the class 
of fictions which end happily; for danger, which the spectator 
knows to be unfounded, makes an admirable subject for comedy 
in its narrow sense of ludicrous fiction, on the’ very same ground 
that it is an improper subject of serious fiction: How utterly 
would the Judgment-scene in the Merchant of Venice have been 
ruined if it had been preceded by the conference between Bellario 
and Portia, and the reader had been warned of the flaw by which 
Antonio is to be saved! and how carefully has Shakspeare pro- 
vided, by the interference of Portia, and her reiterated advice and 
entreaty to the Jew to accept the money, (which are in fact unna- 
tural, as she was provided with a better remedy,) to convince the 
speetator that the issue will be fatal! I we could put ourselves in 
the situation of those for whom Shakspeare wrote; if we could take 
a draught of Lethe, and then read it as for the first time; or if it 
could have been concealed from us till our taste was ripe, how much 
would the scene, beautiful as it is, be improved! But our interest 
im Lear or Othello is not diminished bya tenth perusal. It is pro- 
bable that they would lose by that ignorance of the events by 
which the Merchant of Venice would be improved. A fiction 
which ends happily may give as much pleasure on a first pe- 
rusal, as one which ends unfortunately; but a great part of its power 
is exhausted by that first perusal. We have been admitted behind 
the scenes, and though we may admire the skill with which the 
giant is compounded, we know that his bones are made of wicker, 
and his muscles of straw. But the evils of tragedy are ‘no sham,’ 
and the knowledge that they are impending, renders affecting — 
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the tranquil scenes.by which they are preceded—we feel them to 
be the calm before. the tempest, t 
: The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below. 
_ The Legend of Montrose will not detain us so long as its pre- 
decessors. lt is, we think, inferior to them all, The plot, if it can 
be called one, is a fragment of the history of Montrose, without 
middle or end; to which two or three well-known stories of no 
t merit, such as that of the Chieftain who cheated his English 
Friends of a fairly won bet, the amputated head which the Macgre- 
gors placed at the table once its own, with bread between its jaws, 
and the assassination of Lord Kilpont by Stuart of Ardvoirlich, are, 
with new names and dates, inartificially stuck on. A love-story, of 
slight materials, is interwoven to give it some consistency, and there 
are in this, as in every other of our author’s novels, some splendid 
rpurei panni. It differs from them all in one respect, that the 
re, Dugald Dalgetty, is perhaps the best drawn character. There 
is a great deal too much of him, as is always the case, but he has 
more variety in his note than they usually possess. The whole- 
length portrait of a mere mercenary, whom constant exposure to 
the ales of his enemies, and the selfishness of his friends, had 
covered with a callous integument, equally proof against fear, ge- 
nerosity, and delicacy, would have been tiresome, but for the ludi- 
crous tinge of a pedantry, partly scholastic, partly military, and 
partly natjonal ;—and the wild figures among whom he is placed, 
show off well, his regulated vices and his mechanical virtues. His 
merit is increased by his originality: in ordinary, novels high per- 
sonal courage, and a strict adherence to whatever may have been 
laid down as the point of honour, are almost entirely confined 
either to the characters that are intended to be amiable, or to those 
that, however unamiable, possess a certain lofty and Satanic fero- 
city—to those whom we intended to love or to fear—to the Aineas 
or the Mezentius, In Dugald Dalgetty we find cool intrepidity, 
arising from long fawiliarity with danger, and habitual adherence 
to his own point of honour, combined (as is often the case in real 
life, and so seldom, as we have said, in fiction) with a calculating 
and sordid disposition—qualities that, instead of love or fear, excite 
contempt. escape from Inverara, with all its improbabilities, 
is among the splendid patches we have alluded to. Another is the 
battle of Inverlochy, with the gradual approach of Mantrose’s 
army that precedes, and the contest over the body of the Knight of 
Ardenvohr, that concludes it. Allen M‘Aulay and Mac Eagh would 
have been fine characters in a poem—we are not sure whether their 
features are not exaggerated in what purports to be a representa- 
tion of real events. One cannot believe Mac Eagh’s parting injunc- 
tion to Kenneth to have been delivered—but it is a beautiful: piece : 
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of Ossianic declamation, His vengeance on Allan M‘Aulay is per- 
haps too artificial and too sentimental for the contriver—particu- 
larly as two of his enemies were to gain by it, much more than 
M‘Aulay was to lose. Menteith is in perfectly good taste, but too 
unambitious a character to give scope for much praise or blame: 
and history has shed a light over the disastrous heroism of Mon- 
trose, as disastrous to his country as it was glorious to himself, 
which debarred our author from individualizing him by a nice se- 
lection and compensation of qualities. The opportunities, however, 
which he had, he has used successfully; and mixed well, with his 
general panegyric, the alloy of personal motives, which may be 
supposed eon produced the memorable invasion of Argyle- 
ure. 

Next comes the splendid masqu all our author’s 
works, this is formed of the most peculiar materials” hi 
saders, knights, and outlaws, Coeur de Lion, and the Templars, 
and Robin Hood, and Friar Tuck, and the Forest of Sherwood, 
the names, and the times, and the scenes, which are entwined with 
our earliest and dearest recollections, but which we never hoped 
again to meet with in serious narrative, become as familiar in our 
mouths as household terms. Names coupled with such associa- 
tions would be interesting, however trivial the actions in which 
they were engaged—and they are used as rip ps as they are col- 
lected. We have the public and private life of our Saxon and of 
our Norman ancestors, the domestic meal, the formal banquet, the 
tournament in both its forms, the storm of a baronial castle, the 
s»lemn trial, and the judicial combat. These are among the scenes 
immediately before us, and, as we pass, through them, views per-+ 
petually open on each side of our path, that show the contemporary 
state of Europe and Asia, with glimpses of Palestine, and Saladin, 
and the Crusaders in the distance. 

We recollect that, on our first perusal, we thought Ivanhoe, 
though not the best, the most brilliant and most amusing of this 
whole family of novels. We are not sure that it has stood a se- 
cond so well. Its principal deficiency is one which besets ordi- 
nary novelists, but from which our author is in general eminently 
free—want of individuality in the principal characters. Ivanhoe, 
Rowena, Front de Beeuf, Locksle » the Templar, and even the 
grace of the whole story, Rebecca, are each marked with one, or 
at most two, predominating qualities, without the counterbalancing 
merits and defects, which, by reciprocally modifying each other, 
distinguish every man, in real life, from his neighbour. Ivanhoe 
and Rowena are the traditionary hero and hetoine of romance. 
He, brave, and strong, and generous; she, beautiful and amiable ; 
and both of them constant—very well qualified for their employ- 
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ment at the end of the story, to marry and” live happily togetlier, 
but a little insipid during its progress. Front de Boewf is the tra- - 
ditional giant—very big and very fierce—and his active and passive 
duties are those always assigned to the giant—the first consisting 
in seizing travellers on the road, and imprisoning them in his castle, 
to the danger of the honour of the ladies, the life of the knights, 
and the property of all others ; and the second, in being beaten at 
tournaments and killed by the knight-errant, to whom the author 
at length issues his commission of general castle-delivery. Brian 
de Bois Guilbert belongs to that hacknied class, the men of fixed 
resolve and indomitable will—tine ingredients in a character, which 
is marked by other peculiarities, but too uniform and inartificial, 
and, in fictitious life, too trite, to serve, as they do here, for its 
basis. ‘To say the truth, we have been lately so bored by the conti- 
nual recurrence of the Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, who 
allows no law, but that of arms, that if we had found a novel, 
which we were trying as an experiment, begin with a description of 
a person, in whom ‘ the projection of the veins of the. forehead, 
and the readiness with which the upper lip and its thick black mus- 
tachios quivered upon the slightest emotion, plainly indicated that 
the tempest might be again, and easily awakened’—whose ‘ keen, 
piercing, dark eyes told in every glance a history of difficulties sub- 
dued, and dangers shared, and seemed to challenge opposition to 
his wishes, for the pleasure of sweeping it from his road by a de 
termined exertion of courage, and of will’—we fear we should have 
been apt to push the inquiry no farther. As Bois Guilbert is 
almost all in shadow, Rebecca is all in light. Brought up among 
examples of nothing but extortion and cruelty on ‘one side, and 
‘cowardice, meanness, and avarice on the other, in the situation most 
certain to break the courage, and sour the temper, and narrow the 
heart, she emerges—perfect. From an education combiming every 
disadvantage, she rises, such as no. advantages could have made her. 
But in Rebecca the beauty of the execution more than redeems the 
improbability of the conception. We only regret that her love for 
Ivanhoe, which is so exquisitely described, is not better accounted 
for. When we recolleet that she knew, when she first saw him, 
that their difference of race raised between them an impassable 
barrier ; and that, in their first conversation, she discovered where 
his affections were fixed, it is scarcely possible that love, so totally 
without hope, could have arisen in a well disciplined mind, even 
with the assistance of similarity of character and frequent inter- 
course. And even these are, in this case, wanting. ‘They are de- 
scribed as opposed in all their feelings, and habits, and prejudices, 
and associations—and it is in only their second interview. that her 
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she murmurs a welcome to the random shaft which should put an 
end to her life. 

But perhaps the greatest failure, if that term can be applied 
where so little is attempted, is Locksley. He has precisely that 
set of qualities, honour, disinterestedness, generosity, and justice, 
which always mark the outlaw of a novel, at least of a novel, 
and never the outlaw of real life—and he has no others. We have 
the more night to complain, when we compare this vulgarly featured 
daub, which is affixed to such a name as Robin Hood, with the 
living portraits of Donald Bean, and Julian Avenel, and the Chil- 
dren of the Mist, and Rob Roy, which show how the painter can 
treat such a subject if he chooses. It is true that he was hampered 
by the historical features of Robin Hood ; but our very complaint 
is, that circa vilem patulumque moratur orbem, without venturing 
to add a shade, or a colour, which shall make the picture more 
individual, or less improbable. 

But our censure must end here. In the rest of the characters 
we recognize the author of Waverley. Nothing can be more bold 
than the conception, or more vigorous than the representation, of 
Richard and Friar Tuck. It is difficult to choose between sub- 
jects of such excellence—but of the two, we think the Friar is our 
favourite. Scarcely any other author could have ventured to engraft 
the outlaw on the priest, or could have prevented the union from 
being unnatural or hateful. But the humour, which is thrown over it, 
solders together its heterogeneous parts, and makes the compound 
as amusing as it is original. As for Richard, we will confess that, 
long before Ivanhoe was written, he had been a subject of our me- 
ditation. We have often endeavoured to picture to our minds the 
appearance and the manners of the man, whom history appears to 
have amused herself with dressing in the colours of fable. Our au- 
thor has done for us, what we never could do satisfactorily for our- 
selves. We acknowledge his Richard with the same conviction of 
his identity, and the same wonder that we could ever have supposed 
him any thing different, with which we recognize, in a long sepa- 
rated friend, the features and address which we had in vain tried to 
imagine in his absence. Prince John, and Cedric, and Athelstan, 
and De Bracy, and Prior Aymer, and Gurth, are all good, 
of coarser materials—and even Higg the son of Snell, and Hubert 
the forester, and Father Dennett, though their outlines are indicated 
only by a few negligent strokes, stand out from the canvass with all 
the prominence of real existence. But we find that it is at the 
scenes in which Richard, or the Friar, is engaged, that our volumes 
open of themselves—and a well thumbed passage is that in which, 
at their first meeting, the ascetic reserve, which the hermit seems to 
have adopted rather as a vehicle for his humour than as a cloak, re- 
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laxes before the bold frankness and irresistible smile of the Knight. 
Another is, the resurrection of the Friar from the dungeons of 
Front de Beeuf, with his ‘ captive té bis bow and his halbert'"—his 
account of his controversy with the Jew—and his memorable ex- 
change of buffets with Richard, taken of course from the similar 
contest between Richard and Ardour, so amusingly related by Mr. 
Ellis. ‘This, however, is hardly imitation—a real incident in 
Richard's life probably forms the basis, of which the old chronicler 
and the modern novelist have given us variations. But we have little 
doubt that the mode in which Rebecca repels the Templar, is bor- 
rowed from the celebrated scene in which Clarissa (vol. vi. letter 
13.) awes Lovelace by a similar menace of suicide. As they are 
scenes in which these great writers appear both to have put forth 
their strength, we would extract them, if our limits, already almost 
exceeded, permitted us, and as they do not, we recommend our 
readers to compare them: the cautious, minute, and reiterated 
strokes of Richardson afford a striking contrast to the bold semi- 
/poetical rapidity of his modern rival. 

“\ We have little to say as to the story, but that it is totally defi- 
cient in unity of action, and consists, in fact, of a series of events, 
which occurred, at about the same time, to a set of persons who 
happened to be collected at the lists of Ashby. The associations, 
however, which are connected with the actors and the times, and 
the vividness of the narration prevent the interest from flagging— 
or rather renew it with each adventure—and the want of one con- 
centrated interest may only make the different scenes more amusing, 
by allowing the reader leisure to pause and look round him as he 
passes. Perhaps the scene that bears this examitation worst, is 
the tournament. Our first objection to itis, that it is managed in 
what we should almost call a childish way, with a profuseness of 
success, first on the side of the challengers, and then on that-of the 
hero, so glaringly improbable, as to destroy the reality produced 
by the general minuteness of description. We almost tremble at 
eur rashness when we presume to add a doubt of the antiquarian 
accuracy of some of the details. We had always supposed ‘the 
forfeiture of arms and horse to be a punishment reserved for un- 
knightly conduct, and not the necessary result of the slightest pre- 
ponderance of success on either side, in each encounter. Front de 
Beeuf is described as incurring this forfeiture, because he loses a 
stirrup; Malvoison, because he is unhelmed—and Grant Mesnil 
because his horse swerves ; on these terms no challenger could have 
expected to retain his horse and arms during aday. We object, in- 
deed, generally to our author’s representation of a tournament’as a 
personal contest, in which one knight was to be declared conqueror, 
and the other conquered. Our ancestors seem to have considered 
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itas aknightly game, in which the antagonists might mutually show 


their address, and which did not imply victory or defeat in either. 
We equally doubt the correctness of our author’s distinction (vol. 
i., p. 169.) between the effects of a blow on the helmet, and one on 
the shield—or rather we admit the distinction, but believe that the 
superiority attributed by him to the former, in fact belonged to the 
latter. Asa general illustration of our remarks, we refer to the most 
detailed account, which is extant, of such a scene, in Froissart’s de- 
scription of the great tournament held by three French knights at 
St. Inglevere, lib. x. cap. 1. particularly to the courses run by Sir 
J. Rosseau, Sir P. Sherborne, and Sir Herchance. 

But the most striking scene in the whole work, is the storming 
of Front de Beeuf’s castle. Every reader must have felt the pecu- 
liar vividness with which the first assault is pamted. Much as we 
have exceeded our usual limits, we will make a short extract from 
it. 


‘ It was not, however, by clamour that the contest was to be decided, 
and the desperate efforts of the assailants were met by an equally vigo- 
rous defence on the part of the besieged. The archers, trained by their 
woodland pastimes to the most effective use of the long bow, shot, to use 
the appropriate phrase of the time, so “ wholly together,” that no point 
at which a defender could show the least part of his person escaped their 
cloth-yard shafts. By this heavy discharge, which continued as thick 


and sharp as hail, while, notwithstanding, every arrow had its individual 
aim, and flew by scores together against each embrasure and opening in 
the parapets, as well as at every window where a defender either occa- 
sionally had post, or might be suspected to be stationed,—by this sus- 
tained discharge, two or three of the garrison were slain, and several 
others wounded. But, confident in their armour of proof, and in the 
cover which their situation afforded, the followers of Front-de-Beeuf, and 
his allies, showed an obstinacy in defence proportioned to the fury of the 
attack, and replied with the discharge of their large cross-bows, as well 
as with their long bows, slings, and other missile weapons, to the close 
and continued shower of arrows; and, as the assailants were necessarily 
but indifferently protected, did considerably more damage than they re- 
ceived at theirhand. The whizzing of sliafis and of missiles, on both 
sides, was only interrupted by the shouts which arose when either side 
inflicted or sustained some notable loss. 

« « And I must lie here like a bedridden monk,” exclaimed Ivanhoe, 
“ while the game that gives me freedom or death is played out by the 
hand of others !—Look from the window once again, kind maiden, but 
beware that you are not marked by the archers beneath— Look out once 
more, and tell me if they yet advance to the storm.” 

‘ With patient courage, strengthened by the interval which she had 
employed in mental devotion, Rebecca again took post at the lattice, 
sheltering herself, however, so as not to be visible from beneath. 

‘“ What dost thou see, Rebecca?” again demanded the wounded 
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*« Nothing but the cloud of arrows, flying so thick as to dazzle mine ~ 


eyes, and to hide the bowmen who shoot them.” 1 

‘“ That cannot endure,” said Ivanhoe ; “ if they press not right on to 
carry the castle by pwre force of arms, the archery may avail but little 
against stone walls and bulwarks. Look for the knight of the fetterlock, 
fair Rebecca, and see how he bears himself; for as the leader is, so will 
his followers be.” 

see him not,” said Rebecca, 

* Fou) craven!” exclaimed Ivanhoe; “ does he blench from the 
helm when the wind blows highest?” 

““ He blenches not! he blenches not!” said Rebecca, “I see him 
now; he leads a body of men close under the outer barrier of the bar- 
biean.—They pull down the piles and palisades ; they hew down the 
barriers with axes—His high black plume floats abroad over the throng, 
like a raven over the field of the slain.—They have made a breach in 
the barriers—they rush in—they are thrust back !—Front-de-Beeuf heads 
the defenders, I see his gigantic form above the press. They throng 
again to the breach, and the pass is disputed hand to hand and man to 
man. God of Jacob! it is the meeting of two fierce tides—the conflict 
of two oceans moved by adverse winds.” 

“She turned her head from the lattice, as if unable longer to endure 
a sight so terrible. 

*“ Look forth again, Rebecca,” said Ivanhoe, mistaking the cause of 
her retiring; “ the archery must in some degree have ceased, since they 
are now fighting hand to hand—Look again, there is now less danger.” 

* Rebecca again looked forth, and almost immediately exclaimed, 
“ Holy prophets of the law! Front-de-Beeuf and the Black Knight fight 
hand to hand on the breach, amid the roar of their followers, who watch 
the progress of the strife—Heaven strike with the cause of the oppressed 
and of the captive!” She then uttered a loud shriek, and exclaimed, 
“ He is down !—he is down |” 

_* “ Who is down?” cried Ivanhoe ; “ for our dear Lady’s sake, tell me 
which has fallen?” 

‘“The Black Knight,” answered Rebecca, faintly; then instantly 
again shouted with joyful eagerness— But no—but no!—the name of 
the Lord of Hosts be blessed !—he is on foot again, and fights as if there 
were twenty men’s strength in his single arm—His sword is broken—he 
snatches an axe from a yeoman—he presses Front-de-Beeuf with blow 
on blow—The giant stoops and totters like an oak under the steel of the 
woodman—he falls—he falls!” 

Pront-de-Beuf!” exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

«« Front-de-Beuf,” answered the Jewess; “his men rush to the 
rescue, headed by the haughty Templar—their united force compels the 
champion to pause—They drag Front-de-Beeuf within the walls.”. 

*“ The assailants have won the barriers, have they not?” said Ivanhoe. 

«“Phey have—they have—and they press the besieged hard upon the 
outer wall ; some plant ladders, some swarm like bees, and endeavour to 
ascend upon the shoulders of each other—down go stones, beams, and 
trunks of trees upon their heads, and as fast as they bear the wounded 
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to the rear, fresh men supply their place in the assault—Great God ! 
hast thou given men thine owa image, that it should be thus cruelly de- 
faced b hands of their brethren {” 

*“ Think not of that,” replied Ivanhoe ; “ this is no time for such 
thoughts.—Who yield ?—who push their way ?” 

*“ The ladders are thrown down,” cophed Rebecca, shuddering ; 
“ the soldiers lie grovelling under them like crushed reptiles—The be- 
sieged have the better.” 

ve way 

*“ No!” exclaimed Rebecca, “ bear themselves right yeomant 
—the Black Knight approaches ae? postera with his = tie 
thundering blows which he deals, you may hear them above all the din 
and shouts of the battle—Stones and beams are hailed down on the 
bold champion—he regards them no more than if they were thistle-down 
or feathers.” 

_* By Saint John of Acre,” said Ivanhoe, raising himself joyfully on 
his couch, “ methought there was but one man in England that might 
do such a deed.” 

*“ The postern gate shakes,” continued Rebecca; “ it crashes—it is 
splintered by his blows—they rush in—the out-work is won—Oh God ! 
—they hurl the defenders from the battlements—they throw them into 
= ment—() men, if ye be indeed men, spare them that can resist no 

er! 

oe The bridge—the bridge which communicates with the castle— 
have they won that pass?” exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

*« No,” replied Rebecca, “‘ the Templar has destroyed the plank on 
which they crossed—few of the defenders escaped with him into the 
castle—the shrieks and cries which you hear tell the fate of the others— 
Alas! I see that it is still more difficult to look upon victory than upoa 
battle.” ’"—vol. ii. p. 292299. 

It may be worth while to examine the means by which this vi- 
vidness has been obtained, and by which the reader feels himself 
more present at that part of this scene, which is described by Re- 
becca, than at that which is described by the author in his own 

Had he really been present at that part which is describ- 
ed by the author, he would have seen and heard certain sensible 
objects, from which he might have inferred, with more or less pro- 
priety, that certain events were taking place. Had he been among 
the assailants, he might have inferred, from the number of men 
whom he saw bleeding and falling, the loss that his companions 
were suffering. Had he been on the ramparts, he might have 
drawn the same inference as to the defenders. From the effect 
produced on their armour by the arrows, and the mode in which 
they exposed themselves, he might have judged whether their ar- 
mour were, or were not, of proof, and whether they did or did not, 
trust to it. By accurate observation, of the points struck by the 
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arrows, he might have inferred whether they had, or bad not, each 
an individual aim. And, if accustomed to such scenes, he might 
have judged whether the defence were more‘or less obstinate, or 
the attack more or less furious, than was usual. But, unless the 
reader’s experience has been such as to associate in his mind these 
appearances and inferences, he must feel that, had he been present, 
these appearances would not have suggested to him these inferences, 
and, being absent, the inferences do not suggest to him what must 
have been the appearances. He cannot, therefore, fancy himself 
to have been present at the event. He cannot even fancy the 
author to have been present at the whole, for no one. person coald 
have seen enough to make, with certainty, all these ferences. He 
must stippose him to have been informed by many other persons of 
the inferences drawn by them, from what they saw and heard, and 
from these accounts to have himself inferred the whole event. _ It 
is thus that a narrative is usually formed. And such a narrative 
may often enable us to judge perfectly of the consequences of an 
event, and leave us perfectly im the dark as to the actual appearances 
of which it really consisted. We,.who are now writing, will con- 
fess that nothing can be more vague than our ideas of a-battle or 
a siege. When we hear of an assault, or a charge, an advance, or 
a rout, we have an indistinct conception of blood, and fire, and 
smoke, red coats, and blue coats, and gun, drum, trumpet, blunder- 
buss, and thunder ;—but it is ‘a conception, of which the parts are 
very inconsistent with one another, and all of them, we have no 
doubt, with the reality. Yet, when we have a full narration of a 
victory or a storm, we often think we can estimate both the causes 
and the consequences of these events, far better than a common 
soldier, though he may have been present at all that one person 
could witness, and may have a clear conception of the things, of 
which we blindly use the names. Yet so far are we from fancying 
ourselves present at the scene, that, as in the novel, we cannot even 
fancy the relator to have been. When he tells of events, which took 
gree at different places at the same time, we know that he must 
be repeating the inferences drawn by different persons from what 
they saw in different situations. Such a narrative affords the great- 
est body of information, in the most concise form, to the intellect, 
but can suggest no new image to the imagination. It is, as we have 
said, the common and historical one. ‘e lose in the extent, but 
gain in the apparent authenticity, of our information, when the nar- 
rator gives us only the inferences which might have been drawn by 
one witness. We may then suppose him to have been that witness, 
and are more disposed to believe his inferences correct, than if 
he had made them at second hand, and also to sympathize with his 
feelings when a witness. ‘This authenticity and power of creating 
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sympathy are, as we observed in a late Number, (vol. xxiv., p. 361.) 
the advantages of novels in the first person: the narrow sources of 
information to which they are confined, is their defect. "We ap- 
proach a step nearer still to being actually present, when the nar- 
rator gives us, not his inferences, but the sensible objects themselves. 
This, only, can be called a description; but, to make it worth having, 
the objects must be interesting, or we should not listen—they must 
be new, or we should anticipate them—and they must be intelligi- 
ble, or we could draw no conclusions from them. The remaining 
merit is, that the spectator should have been affected by them.as 
we should have been ourselves. It is this which makes a traveller 
so much better a describer than a native—which would make us 
listen rather to a passenger’s account of a shipwreck than to that 
ofa sailor, The native and the sailor are much more familiar 
with the objects they describe—and therefore describe them more 
correctly, but with that familiarity we do not sympathize. We 
wish for first impressions, because we wish to feel as we should 
have felt if we had been present. 

Rebecca’s description unites all these merits in a higher degree 
than any that we remember. ‘The objects are interesting and per- 
fectly new. The previous detail, and Ivanhoe’s explanation, make 
them intelligible, and enable us to infer the progress of events ; and 
her wonder, her horror, and her intense anxiety, are exactly the 
feelings which we should expect to feel ourselves, if exposed, for 
the first time, to such a scene, as inactive spectators. We think 
that, in her place, we should have seen the same sights, heard the 
same sounds, drawn the same inferences, and felt the same emo- 
tions. And our perfect sympathy produces its usual effect, of 
making us fancy ourselves, as we read, in her situation. Before we 
quit this scene, we must observe that it contains an heraldic error, 
remarkable m itself, when we consider the antiquarian knowledge 
of our author, and still more from its coincidence with a similar 
mistake in his great rival, Sir Walter Scott. ‘The Black Knight 
bears what Rebecca calls ‘a bar and padlock painted blue,’ or, as 
Ivanhoe corrects her, ‘ a fetterlock and shackle bolt azure’ on a 
black shield ; that is, azure upon sable. This, we believe, as colour 
upon colour, to be false heraldry. Now on the shield of Sir 
Walter’s Marmion, a falcon 

* Soared sable in an azure field.’ 
The same fault reversed. It is a curious addition to the coincide»- 
ces of these two great writers, that, with all their minute learning 
on chivalrous points, they should both have been guilty of the same 
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The peculiarity, as well as the merit, of Ivanhoe, has seduced 
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them with the MonasTERY. Without disputing the general verdict, 
which places this below the rest of our author’s works, we shall en- 
deavour to ascertain the grounds on which it may be supposed to be 
founded. We believe the principal deficiency lies in, what is usually 
our author’s principal excellence, the female characters. In gene- 
ral, his men add to the boldness and animation of the scene, but his 
women support almost all its interest. Perhaps this must always 
be the case where both are equally well drawn. We sympathize 
more readily with simple, than with compound, feelings ; and there- 
fore less easily with those characters, the different ingredients of 
which, have, by mutual subservience, been moulded into one uni- 
form mass, than with those in which they stand unmixed and con- 
trasted. Courage restrained by caution, and liberality, by prudence, 
loyalty, with a view only to the ultimate, utility of power, and love, 
never forgetting itself in its object, are the attributes of men. 
Their purposes are formed on a general balance of compensating 
motives, and pursued only while their means appear not totally in- 
adequate. The greater susceptibility, which is always the charm, 


and sometimes the misfortune, of women, deprives them of the same 
accurate view of the proportion of different objects. The one 
upon which they are intent, whether it be a lover, a parent, a hus- 
band, a child, a king, a _—, a ball, or a bonnet, swallows up 


the rest. Hence the enthusiasm of their loyalty, the devotedness of 
their affection, the abandonment of self, and the general vehemence 
of emotion, which, in fiction as well as in reality, operate conta- 
giously on our feelings. But our author has, in the Monastery, 
neglected the power of representing the female character, which he 

s 30 eminently, and, in general, uses so liberally. The 
oe is milk and water, or any thing still more insipid: Dame 
Glendenning and Tibbie are the common furniture of a farm-house; 
enone Happer and poor Catherine, though beautiful, are mere 

etches. 

This deficiency _— have been te by the skilful compli- 
cation and disentanglement of a well constructed plot. But all 
that resembles a plot is the union of Halbert Glendinning with his 
demure, pale-faced love—and that is effected by mere accident, his 
introduction to Murray, and Murray’s unforeseen march to Kenna- 
quair. We cannot help suspecting that our author began to tell 
his story with very vague plans for its pr . We can conceive 
him to have sketched the characters of Halbert, Edward, Mary, 
Boniface, Eustace, Warden, and Shafton—to have resolved to 
marry Halbert and Mary, niake Edward a monk, say a good deal 
about the Monastery, and bring in, and get rid of, the Euphuist as 
he could ; and then to have set to work, trusting that the White Lady 
would help him whenever he stuck fast. His trust was certainl 
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well founded, for he could not doubt the willingness or the power 
of a being who was to act with no assignable objects, and to be 
restrained by no assignable limits. With such machinery, construct- 
ing stories is as easy as lying. We could invent them so for eight 
years together: dinners suppers, and sleeping hours, excepted. 
But he must know that such props to the author are stumbling- 
blocks to the reader. We tolerate a supernatural agent only when 

Actoris partes, officiumque virile 

Sustine-—— 

when its purposes and means are referable to some standard. With- 
out such a standard, we can neither enter into the conduct of a being 
that appears to have no motives, nor estimate the skill of an author 
who has not let us know what he intends to represent. 

A natural consequence, of writing without a well digested plan, 
is disproportion of parts. ‘Too long a beginning is a common fault of 
our author’s, but we know no instance of it so glaring as the work 
before us. Until the morning when Halbert leaves his companions 
at their lessons, and runs up the glen to invoke the white lady, the 
real story can scarcely be said to begin. Edward, Mary, and Hal- . 
bert, till then, are children, and a whole volume has been employed 
in introducing to us the trite characters of Espeth, and Tibbie, and 
Martin, and of the fierce borderer, the good-natured luxurious abbot, 
and the pious sub-prior ; and in relating the eeorye | trifling leger- 
demain which transports to and fro the black book. Wecouldalmost 
venture to assert that the first nine chapters might be compressed 
without injury into nine pages. And even when the narrative is at last 
set flowing from the capacious cistern of the first volume, it breaks, 
almost immediately, like a stream in a flat country, into three or 
four independent channels. We have the stories of Mysie, and Sir 
Piercy Shaftone, of Halbert, of Henry Warden, and of the inhabi- 
tants of the convent, and the tower of Glendinning, all diverging in 
different directions, and only connected by terminating in Murray’s 
march. Theonly individual for whom we feel much interest, is 
Mysie, for she is almost the only one who actson natural motives. Hal- 
bert is a fine high-spirited youth, but when we are told that his charac- 
ter is altered by his being conversant with high matters, and called to 
a destiny beyond that of other men, and by his communications with 
a supernatural being, and find that his fate is to be swayed by the 
capricious exertions of her indefinite power; the one ceases to be 
intelligible, and the other to be interesting. Henry Warden’s perils 
are too soon over, and Eustace’s begin too late, and the motives of 
both are too artificial, to be the subjects of much sympathy. Es- 
peth, Tibbie, and Mary cannot be interesting, for they.do nothing 
and suffer nothing, and the only scene in which Edward is so, is 
that, in which he resolves to assume the cowl. As for Sir Perey, 
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he is as incomprehensible as the white lady. We might let his 
Euphuism pass, for it would be rash to set any bounds to the pos- 
sible influence of affectation, but from the manner in which the story 
of his birth is mentioned by Stawarth Bolton, it could not have been 
a matter of deep mystery; and if it had, his conduct, when the 
bodkin is presented to him, is the most absurd piece of exaggeration 
even in our author’s pages, subject as they are-to that fault, And 
the conclusion is as hurried as the commencement is drawled out. 
The troops of Murray and Foster are let down e machina on the 
stage, to kill Julian, Kate, and Christie, betray Shafton’s genealogy, 
change Abbot Boniface into Abbot Eustace, and, de more, marry 
the two pair of lovers. 

. And yet no reader can doubt the genuimeness of the Monastery. 
€ Many men, many women, and many children’ might have avoided 
its faults—but we know no man or woman, besides ‘ the Author 
of Waverley,’ who could have painted the scene which follows the 
entrance of Halbert and Henry Warden into the Castle of Avenel, 
the meeting between Warden and Eustace, or Halbert’s ride to the 
scene where the battle was fought. To one other name alone could 
we ascribe the poetry, so wild; so varied, and so powerful, that 
flows from the White Lady; and he is a champion who seems to 
have retired from the literary lists, and is suspected to see, without 
bitter regret, his proudly-earned honours matched, perhaps eclipsed, 
by those of his masked successor. 

But the great merit of the Monastery is, that it is a foundation 
for the Ansot. This not only relieves, in a great measure, the rea- 
der from the slow detail, or the perplexing retracings and eclaircisse- 
mens, which detain or interrupt him in a narrative that is purely 
fictitious, but is an improvement on some of the peculiar advan- 
tages of one that is historical. In the latter, the hard and meagre 
outline of his previous knowledge seldom contaims more than the 
names and mutual relations of the principal personages, and what 
they had previously done, with very little of what they had pre- 
viously felt. But where one fiction is founded on another we are 
introduced, not merely to persons who are notorious to us, but to 
old acquaintances and friends. The Knight of Avenel, the Abbot 
Ambrosius, and the Gardener Blinkhoolie, are the Halbert, and 
Edward, and Boniface, into whose early associations and secret 
feelings we had been admitted. We meet them, as we meet, in real 
life, with those whom we have known in long-past times, and in 
different situations, and are interested in tracing, sometimes the re- 
semblance, and sometimes the contrast, between what has past and 
what is present; in observing the effect of new circumstances in 
modifying or confirming their old feelings, or in eliciting others 
which before lay unperceived. We view with interest the fiery 
freedom 
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freedom of Halbert’s youth ripened into the steady and stern com- 

ure of the approved soldier and skilful politician ; and when, as 
Knight of Avenel, he sighs for birth and name, we.recognize the 
feelings, that drove him from the obscure security of a church vassal, 
to seek with his sword the means of ranking with those proud men 
that despised his clownish poverty. And when Ambrose acknow- 
ledges that, bent as he is by affliction, he has not forgotten the effect 
of beauty on the heart. of youth—that even in the watches of the 
night, broken by the thoughts of an imprisoned Queen, a distracted 
kingdom, a church laid waste and ruinous, come other thoughts 
than these suggest, and feelings than belong to an earlier and hap- 
pier course of life; a single allusion sends us back through the 
whole intervening time, and we see him again in the deep window 
recess of Glendearg, and Mary’s looks of simple yet earnest anxiety 
watching for his assistance in their childish studies. The allusion 
would have been pretty, but how inferior, if Ambrose had been a 
new character, and we bad been forced to account for it by some 
vague theory as to his former history. 29 pd 

The Abbot has, however, far greater advantages over its prede- 
cessor than those, great as they are, that arise from their relative 
situation. We escape from the dull tower of Glendearg, with its 
narrow valley and homely inmates, to Edinburgh, and Holy Rood 
House, and Lochleven Castle, and the field of Langside, and to 
high dames and mighty earls, and exchange the obscure squabbling 
of the hamlet and the convent, for events where the passions of in- 
dividuals decided the fate of kingdoms, and, above all, we exchange 
unintelligible fairyism for human actors and human feelings. 

It is true there is a sorceress on the stage, but one endued with 
powers far greater ‘ for evil or for good’ than the White Lady. 

History has never described, or fiction invented, a character | 
more truly tragic than Queen Mary. ‘The most fruitful imagination 
could not have adorned her with more accomplishments, or exposed 
her to greater extremes of fortune, or alternated them with greater 
rapidity. And the mystery which, after all the exertions of her 
friends and enemies, still rests on her conduct, and which our author 
has most skilfully left as dark as he found it, prevents our being 
either shocked or unmoved by her final calamities. The former 
would have been the case, if her innocence could have been estab- 
lished. We could not have borne to see such a being plunged, by 
a false accusation, from such happiness into such misery. ‘The latter 
would have followed, if she oan have been proved to be guilty. 
Her sufferings, bitter as they were, were less unmixed than those 
of Bothwell. He too endured a long imprisonment, but it was in 
a desolate climate, without the alleviations which even Elizabeth 
allowed to her rival, without the hope of escape, or the vay 
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ef devoted attendants: such was his misery, that his reason sunk 
under it. And though his sufferings were greater than those of his 
accomplice, if such she were, his crime was less. He had not 
to break the same restraints of intimate connection and of sex. 
But nobody could read a tragedy of which his misfortunes formed 
the substance; because we are sure of his guilt, they would excite 
no interest. While we continue to doubt her’s, Mary’s will be 
intensely affecting. 

And yet ne poet has, with success, taken her for aheroine. The 
last and most distinguished of those who have made the attempt, 
Alfieri, who might have been expected, from his peculiar situation, 
to write con amore, has only failed the most conspicuously. By 
selecting the murder of Darnley for his subject, he has, at once, 
oan up almost all the advantages that her history afforded. His 

ia Stuarda is merely an affectionate, sweet tempered wife, 
who loses a sulky husband. She incurs neither guilt nor danger; 
and the story, after languishing through five declamatory uneventful 
acts, breaks off, at the first incident, which gives the reader a 
that something is to happen, and leaves him to guess what that 
something must have been, not from the situation of the characters, 
with which it is totally irreconcileable, but from an obscure pro- 
phetic denunciation. But Mary has at length fallen into the hands 
of an author that deserves her. He had not only to paint the 
queen, the beauty, and the accomplished women, to embody all 
our ideas of the majestic, the pleasing, and the brilliant, but to 
shade his picture with the weaknesses that were necessary to its 
probability, without diminishing its fascination ; to allude con- 
stantly to past events, without implying the innocence or guilt of the 
principal character, and to make us lament the failure of schemes, 
under which, if they had succeeded, we should probably ourselves 
be this instant suffering. Never was there a more difficult attempt, 

or a purpose, of which we speak hereafter, as given 
her a fea ea from that class of characters, which it seems his 
delight to draw, and we are sure it is ours, to read; in which the 
arch bouyancy and lightheartedness of youth are united to the 
arduous designs and firm resolves of maturer age; and where all 
that is lovely, and playful, and fragile in woman, is mixed with the 
deep cares, and adventurous enterprise of man. Not even in 
Flora Mac Ivor, or Diana Vernon, is this union more bewitching 
than in Catherine Seyton. 

Our author, to be sure, was put upon his mettle. The hero was 
to betray his trust, to desert the religion of which he began to feel 
the truth, and to engage in schemes, the success of which en- 
dangered the ruin of his country, and was certain to effect that - 
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the protectors of his infancy. Strong temptations were necessary, 
and strong temptations are applied; we feel that an older and 
more thinking mind than Roland’s woeld not have resisted them. 
We admit the probability and the interest of the narrative, and yet 
we wish it could have been altered. The pictureof stern duty opposed 
to violent temptation is only safe, either where, as m the case of 
Jeannie Deans, duty prevails, or where its failure, as im that of 
Lucy Ashton, is followed by misfortunes, which are to be the sub- 
jects of our sympathy. The rule of poetical justice has obtained 
such currency, that whatever the author rewards he is supposed to 
approve. Our author appears to have felt this objection, and to 
have endeavoured to obviate it by expedients, which strike us as 
aggravations. He makes Roland rejoice that Morton’s interrup- 
tion enabled him to part from the Regent, without plighting his 
troth to fulfil his orders, and feel himself at liberty, without any 
breach of honour, to contribute to the Queen’s escape, as soon as 
he has intimated to Dryfesdale that he refuses trust. But, when 
he proceeded on his office, after a full explanation from the person 
who entrusted him with it, of the duties to which it was attached, 
it is mere jesuitism to say, that he was not bound by its conditions, 
because he had given to them only a tacit consent; or that he could 
be released from them, after having acquired, by a long apparent 
acquiescence, the means of defeating them, by any declaration even 
to his principal, much less to a subordinate agent. We do not 
deny, that his situation was one of extreme difficulty, that to have 
refused Murray’s trust would have been immediate ruin, and that 
every motive which can soften, and subdue, and delude, the firmest 
principle and the clearest perception, was accumulated to induce 
him to betray it. In real life, all would forgive, some would even 
admire, his conduct ; but a writer of fiction has no right to dress, 
what is fundamentally wrong, in a covering that can attract sym- 
pathy or admiration. He is not exposed to the same difficulties as 
his heroes, and has no right to make their reward depend ou that 
part of their conduct which does not deserve unmixed approbation. 
Still less has he a right to sanction a parley between duty and 
passion, and to countenance the sophistry that attacks the under- 
standing through the heart. To him, still more forcibly than to 
Hiero, may Pimdar’s caution be applied. 
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But this blemish, the importance of which we. must not dis- 
semble, is the only material fault we have to find with the story. 
It is, in general, beautifully conceived, and beautifully executed. 
The author has selected the only part of Mary’s life which, from 
the magnitude of the events, their connection with each other, and 
the short time within which they occurred, affords fit materials for 
poetical narrative. We have a beginning which excites curiosity, 
a middle which keeps it up, and an end by which it is satisfied. 
And the loves of Catherine and Roland are most skilfully inter- 
woven with the fate of their mistress. Never was a double plot 
better connected. From our first entrance into the Castle of Loch 
Leven, to the last signal of adieu waved by Mary in the Firth of 
Galloway, our interest is concentrated on the three principal cha- 
ae interrupted by no episodes, and broken by few inmproba- 
bilities. 

- We are criticizing an author too enterprizing to be deterred 
by any difficulties of execution. We have no doubt, there- 
fore, that in supressing the visit paid by the Regent to: Mary, 
during her imprisonment, he decided wisely ; but we must own we 
were watching for it as we read, and felt disappointed when we 
found it was to be omitted. We know that it was, in fact, deeply 
affecting to Mary ; and when we recollect the relation, in which 
he stood to the principal persons in the castle, the circumstances 
under which he met the sister, to whom he owed so much, whom 
he once served so faithfully, and appears to have once loved so 
truly, now deposed for his advantage, and imprisoned by his 
authority, the mixed feelings of pride and shame with which he 
must have been received by Lady Lochleven, the outward defer- 
ence that must have covered the fear and dislike of George 
Douglas, the unrestrained hatred of Catherine Seyton, and the 
awe of Roland Graeme, we cannot conceive a finer picture, than 
would have been the result of such a subject, in the hands of such 
a master. Perhaps he did not like to injure his fine sketch of 
Murray’s character, by the unnecessary cruelty of that visit ; per- 
haps he feared that he must degrade that of Roland, by forcing 
from him promises of a fidelity that he was to abandon. Whiat- 
ever were his motives for the suppression, we cannot well doubt, 


as we said before, they were sufficient; but we regret that his. 


management of the plot made it necessary. 

Where all is so excellent it is difficult to select particular points. 
We are not sure whether we prefer the busy scenes of Holy Rood 
House, the interview in which Roland yields himself up to Cathe- 
rine, as she signs the cross over his forehead, the scene in which 
Mary anticipates one blithesome day at ‘their blithesome bridal, 
or the morning that she awakes at West Niddie. Perhaps they 
are 
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are all inferior to the battle, painted in the favoruite manner of our 
author, and of Sir Walter Scott, from the point of view occupied 
by the ladies and the squires who protect them. But there is no 
end of enumerating beauties, and we have not time or inclination 
to search for blemishes. 

In Ken1Lwortn our author is again upon tragic ground; a 
ground which, either from the advantages we have ascribed to tra- 
gedy, in its independence of any concealment of the catastrophe, and 
wider admission of historical subjects, or from the peculiar bent of bis 
talents, he always appears to us, on a reperusal, to tread most suc- 
cessfully. But though Kenilworth must rank high among his 
works, we think it inferior, as a whole, to bis other tragedies, the 
Bride of Lammermoor, the historical part of Waverley, and the 
Abbot, both in materials and in execution. Amy Robsart and 
Elizabeth occupy nearly the same space upon the canvass as Cathe- 
rine Seyton and Mary. But almost all the points of interest, 
which are divided between Amy and Elizabeth, historical recol- 
lections, beauty, talents, attractive virtues and unhappy errors, 
exalted rank and deep misfortune, are accumulated in Mary; 
and we want altogether that union of the dofty and the elegant, of 
enthusiasm and playfulness, which enchanted us in Catherine. 
Amy is a beautiful specimen of that class which long ago furnished 
Desdemona ; the basis of whose character is conjugal love, whose 
charm consists in its purity and its devotedness, whose fault springs 
from its undue prevalence over filial duty, and whose sufferings 
are occasioned by the perverted passions of him, to whom it is 
addressed. Elizabeth owes almost all her interest, to our early asso- 
ciations, and to her marvellous combination of the male and female 
dispositions, in those points in which they seem most incompatible. 
The representation of such a character loses much of its interest in 
history, and would be intolerable in pure fiction. In the former, 
its peculiarities are softened down by the distance, and Elizabeth ap- 
pears a fine, but not an uncommon object, a great, unamiable 
sovereign ; and the same peculiarities, shown in the miscroscopic 
exaggeration of fiction, would, if judged only by the rules of fiction, 
offend as unnatural; but supported by the authority of history, 
they would be most striking. A portrait might be drawn of Eliza- 
beth, uniting the magnanimous courage, the persevering, but go- 
vernable, anger, the power of weighing distant against immediate 
advantages, and the brilliant against the useful, and of subjecting 
all surrounding minds, which dignify men, and men only of the 
most manly character, with the most craving vanity, the most 
irritable jealousy, the meanest duplicity, and the most capricious 
and unrelenting spite, that ever degraded the silliest and most hate- 
ful of her sex. 
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Our author has not, we think, made the most of his opportunities. 
He has complied with the laws of poetical consistency, without 
recollecting that, in this instance, the notoriety of Elizabeth’s 
history warranted their violation. Instead of pushing to the 
utmost the opposing qualities that formed her character, he has 
softened even the incidents that he has directly borrowed. When 


Leicester knelt before her at Kenilworth, ‘ere she raised him, she », 
d her hand over his head, so near as almost to touch his long a 
curled and perfumed hair, and with a movement of fondness that vith 
seemed to intimate, she would, if she dared, have made the motion 
aslight caress.’ Listen to Sir James Melvil’s account of the real of f 
occurrence. ‘I was required to stay till he was made Earl of § ° 
Leicester, which was done at Westminster, the Queen herself help- ~ 
ing to put on his ceremonial, he sitting upon his knees [kneeling] pr 
before her with great gravity; but she could not refrain from = ; 
putting her hands into his neck, smilingly tickling him, the French § *P° 
ambassador and I standing by. ‘Then she turned, asking at me how wee 
I liked him?’ Again, when she discovers Leicester’s conduct, in Van 
which every cause of personal irritation is most skilfully accumu- feat 
lated, she punishes him only by a quarter of an hour's restraint oye 
under the cnstody of the earl marshal. When, at a later period, bee 
and under circumstances of much less aggravation, she detected — 
his marriage with Lady Essex, she actually imprisoned him. Our ee 
author has not ventured on the full vehemence of her affection or _ 
her rage. But, after all, his picture of the lion-hearted Queen,  "°!" 
though it might perhaps have been improved by the admission of = 
stronger contrasts, is so vivid, and so magnificent, that we can hardly § ° r 
wish it other than it is. - 
We are not sure that we have suggested any improvement in ‘lon 
Elizabeth. We have none to offer in Leicester. His struggles io 
under the contest between love, ambition, and vanity, the subser- ap 
vience of his spirits and his feelings to the associations of time os 
and place; Amy’s power when present, and weakness when absent; yu 
his half formed resolution to abandon for her the court, and its be o 
flight at the thought, not of what he would lose, but of what his B 
rivals would gain; his devotion to Elizabeth, only equalled by his knig 
fear, are the best picture extant weet 
‘ Of the old courtier of the queen and the queen’s old courtier— a 
of the man who, without hereditary rank or fortune, the son and § we , 
the grandson of attainted and forfeited traitors, without talents in pany 
affairs or in war, a dangerous counsellor and an unfortunate com- § on, 
mander, stained by the imputation of almost every crime, and the forta 
commission of many, unfaithful to his mistress in love, and hurtful § },;, , 


in business, managed to deceive, and practically to retain in sub- 
jection, 
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jection, for thirty years, the most jealous woman, the most impe- 


rious sovereign, and the most acute discerner, to whose scrutiny 
his vices and deficiencies could have been exposed ; for whose 
sake she endured, during her whole life, the slander, to which she 
was most sensible, and reposed the land-defence of her kingdom, 
at the time when the Armada threatened its greatest danger, in 
hands notoriously incompetent. 

Varney belongs to the class, so rare, if it really exist, of unmixed 
villains, in whom, with vigorous intellectual powers, the moral 
sense is totally deficient, and who accordingly select their objects 
with perfect selfishness, and pursue them with unrelenting earnest- 
ness, softened by no compunction, and awed by no fear, but that 
of failure. Our author apologizes for his introduction, by assuring 
us, from time to time, that there are such men. We are willing to 
surrender our previous-opinion to the authority of one so inti- 
mately acquainted with human nature: but the necessity of this 
apology ought, perhaps, to have led him to doubt the propriety of 
introducing the character that required it. If the mixture of 
human feeling, which we think would have been found in the real 
Varney, could have been infused into the fictitious one, without de- 
feating the plan of the novel, it certainly would have improved it, 
by rendering more natural one of the principal characters. We are 
reminded by Tressilian of the Wilfred of Rokeby. They are both 
executions of the difficult task of giving dignity to an unsuccessful 
lover: They are both men of deep thought and retired habits ; both 
nourish an early, long, and unfortunate attachment. In both it 
sinks so deep into the mind, that it becomes their dream by night, 
and their vision by day ; mixes itself with every source of interest 
and enjoyment, and when blighted and withered by final disappoint- 
ment, it seems, in both, as if the springs of the heart were dried up 
along with it. But as Tressilian is to support more of the plot 
than Wilfred, he has a firmer bodily and mental temperament; and 
his mind, instead of having mere sorrows to brood over, is steeled 
by injuries to avenge. ‘They are fine variations of what appears to 
be one conception. 

Blount and Raleigh are very good, particularly Blount at his 
knighthood ; but when we arrive at the end of the journey, at the 
beginning of which they were so specially introduced to us, and 
during the course of which they have occupied so much of our time, 
and find that they have no influence whatever on the catastrophe, 
we are inclined to ask what procured us the honour of their com- 
pany? Our author sometimes reminds us of the magician, that ac- 
companied Benvenuto Cellini to the Coliseum, and whose mis- 
fortune it was, that his powers of evoking spirits were greater than 
his means of employing or removing them. No man has more in- 
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fluence in the vasty deep. They come when he does call them ; 
but for any thing they have to do, it often seems that they might 
as well have been left there. ! 

The fault of Raleigh and Blount is, that they are supernume- 
raries. Wayland Smith is not that; but if another agent could have 
been found to conduct the countess to Kenilworth, we cannot but 
wish that the whole episode of ‘ Wayland the cunning smith,’ 
(though the clink of his ghostly hammer still frightens the children 
of Uffington and Compton,) and of the semi-miraculous cure of 
Sussex, could have been omitted. They are an unnecessary waste 
of time and violation of probability. But a legendary hint affects 
our author, like a sound which reaches the ear in imperfect sleep. 
He instantly builds on it a superstructure of persons and events, as 
disproportioned to its origin, as if the mouse had brought forth the 
mountain. 

The last volume and the opening of the first are, we think, su- 
perior to the rest. The author seems to have found some diffi- 
culty in filling the interval between Amy’s parting with Leicester 
at Cumnor, and her journey to Kenilworth. For this purpose we 
have the episodes of Wayland Smith, and Sussex, and Raleigh, the 
pleasing anachronism of Shakspeare, the bear-bait taken from the 
contemporary cockney description of such a scene reprinted by 
Andrews :* Wayland’s introduction to Amy, in the disguise of a 
pedlar, borrowed from the common stock of Novel-ism—and. the 
scene in which Janet detects.the person, copied almost faithfully 
from Artaserse. But as the action proceeds, as the early events begin, 
in their consequences, to bear more aud more upon each other, and 
the clashing interests to muster their forces on each side, our author's 

nius seems roused as the demands on him increase. Like Sir 

falter’s Minstrel, when at last ‘he caught the measure wild,’ he 
is cursu concitus heros, Nothing can be finer than the evening 
which Amy passes in Mervyn’s tower—more striking than the 
conclusion of her interview with Leicester, or more affecting than 
its beginning. The paleness that indicates Varney’s purpose to 
Foster, and is told only by the dialogue; is a splendid imitation of 
Buckingham’s question to Dorset, in Richard the Third : 


* Look I so pale, Lord. Dorset, as the rest?” 
At every page the catastrophe seems impending, yet none of the 
events which defer it appear forced. And so skilful is the prepa- 
ration of the mine, which is to overturn Leicester’s confidence in 
his wife, that though all the circumstances, by which his jealousy 


* Orson Pinner’s supplication (for the outlines of the story are true) was in fact 
successful. The biped performers were restrained from acting on certain days in the 
week, lest they should interfere with the quadrupeds, 
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is to be fired, have taken place under our eyes, we are unconscious 
of her danger, till Varney’s rapid recapitulation lights the train. 


* Then come at once the lightning and the thunder, 
And distant echoes tell that all is rent asunder.’* 


It is a fault perhaps of the conclusion, that it is too uniformly tra- 
gical. In Waverley and the Abbot, the happiness of Rose and 
Waverley, and of Catherine and Roland, is entwined, like the ivy 
of a ruined window, with the calamities of their unfortunate asso- 
ciates, and relieves us from one unvaried spectacle of misery. 
And even in the Bride of Lammermoor, our author relents from 
what appears to have been his earlier intention, restores Bucklaw 
to health, and pensions Craigengelt, and suffers the whole weight 
of the catastrophe to fall only on his hero and heroine. But im 
Kenilworth, the marriage of Wayland Smith and Janet (an event 
which scarcely excites any interest) is the only instance of mercy. 
The immediate circumstances of Amy’s death, as she rushes to 
meet, what she supposes to be, her husband’s signal, almost pass 
the limit that divides pity from horror. It is what Foster calls it, 
‘a seething of the kid in the mother’s milk.’ All our author’s re- 
iterations of Varney’s devilishness, do not render it credible. 'Tres- 
silian, Sir Hugh Robsart, Varney, Foster, .Demetrius, Lambourne, 
almost every agent in the story, perish prematurely or violently. 
Elizabeth is reserved for the sorrows of disappointed love and be- - 
trayed confidence, and Leicester for misery, such as even our 
author has not veuiured to describe. 

We doubt, also, the propriety of utterly confounding all bio- 
graphical truth, in a life so well known as Leicester’s. We do not 
object to the alteration of events that are neither notorious nor 
important, nor to supplying the details of what is imperfectly 
known. The reader of the Abbot may know, if he choose to 
inquire, that Murray was not in Scotland at the time when Mary 
isrepresented to have signed the relinquishment of her power. 
And he has no reason to suppose that Sir Halbert Glendinning, 
or Catherine Seyton, or Roland Graeme ever existed. But, as to 
Murray, if we discover the variation of the story told in the Abbot 
from that of other histories, we treat it merely as one of the dis- 
crepancies frequently found in the details of diffe ent historians. 
It does not diminish our belief in the fidelity of the general out- 
line: and as to the imaginary figurés, with which our author has 
adorned his canvass, if we have no reason to suppose that they 
have, we have nove to suppose that they have not, existed. ‘They 


* We wish we could persuade our author (o let us have this ‘ old play.’—We suspect 
that he has the only copy—and if the rest resembles his quotations, it will be worth all 
our new ones, 
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are neither supported nor contradicted by our previous opinions; 
if they fit in well, we admit them with confidence, as supplemen- 
tary details. But all who started with an acquaintance with Lei- 
cester’s history, or have been led by our author to examine it, 
and we think this division embraces all his readers, must feel that 
neither his detail nor his outline bears any resemblance to the truth. 
Leicester’s union with Amy appears to have been a marriage de 
convenunce, publicly celebrated, when both parties were very 
young, and long before Elizabeth’s accession, and from whtich he 
was freed, after having publicly supported it for several years, bj 
her violent and mysterious death, as soon as the situation of Eng- 
land and Scotland opened to him a double hope of royal alliance. 
Many years after occurred the celebrated visit to Kenilworth,— 
and at a still later period, his marriage with Lady Essex, the dis- 
covery of which occasioned the burst of fury in Elizabeth, to which 
we have alluded. Such a perversion of known facts not only de- 
prives the story of the credibility, which an historical fiction de- 
rives from our conviction that the outline is true, but even of the 
temporary belief that we give to a well constructed tale. Even 
our author’s ordinary legal accuracy fails him. . Leicester’s treason 
could not, as he supposes (vol. iii. 213.) have enriched his widow ; 
it would have forfeited her dower. Nor is his topography more 
correct. We think he never was at Cumnor—we are sure he 
never rode from thence to Woodstock—or found a bog near Way- 
land Smith’s stone. 

We have dwelt so long on the novels in detail, that our readers 
will gladly be spared any general remarks. Our parting exhorta- 
tion to the ‘ Great Unknown’ must be, if he would gratify the im- 
patience of his contemporary readers, to write as much and as 
quickly as possible : if he would transmit his name to posterity, in 
such a manner as todo full justice to his extraordinary powers, to 
bestow a little more time and leisure in giving them their scope; in 
concentrating those excellencies which he has shown to be within 
his reach, and in avoiding those blemishes, which he cannot but 
have taste to perceive. 


Art. VI.—Of Population. An Inquiry concerning the Power 
4 Increase in the Numbers of Mankind, being an Answer to 
Ur. Malthus’s Essay on that subject. By William Godwin. 

London. 8vo. 1821. pp. 626. 
ABOUT thirty years ago, Mr. Godwin published an Inquiry con- 
cerning Political Justice, with an intention, as he states in the 
preface of the present work, ‘ to collect whatever was best and 
most liberal in the science of politics, to condense it, to arrange it 
more 
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more into a system, and to carry it somewhat farther, than had 
been done by any preceding writer.’ The work bore the stamp of 
a mind accustomed to think deeply, and to feel strongly :—but it 
was a mind of such overweening confidence in its own powers, as 
rashly to pull down, in its imaginations, whatever had been held 
most venerable and valuable in society, in order to erect upon the 
ruins a visionary fabric of his own. To favour the reception of his 
sentiments, he employed all his ingenuity in exposing, or rather in 
exaggerating, the vices and follies which flow from the present sys- 
tem of society; and to depict the state of blessedness that would 
result from the adoption of bis own,—that is, the virtue and happi- 
ness that would universally prevail, on the total abolition of reli- 
gion, government, private property, marriage, and a few other 
inconvenient evils of a similar kind. We must do Mr. Godwin 
the justice, however, to observe, that he fio where recommended 
the hasty or forcible overthrow of existing institutions. Reason 
alone was to be employed in securing the acquiescence of mankind 
in the removal of abuses, and their co-operation in the substitution 
of the meditated improvements. As the system was in itself so un- 
reasonable, while reason only was to be engaged in its support, 
there seemed little danger of any mischievous effect from the book ; 
but the author's skill in argumentation, joined to that fervour of 
manner, which, evincing conviction in the writer, so much aids it in 
the mind of the reader, contributed to procure it a considerable 
portion of attention, more especially as it appeared at a period 
when the signs of the times created a pretty general expectation 
of some political regeneration. # Of those who fostered such expec- 
tations, the splenetic and the sanguine, the revolutionist and the re- 
former, were equally taken with a work, which dwelt with energy 
on the evils of present institutions, and with enthusiasm on the uni- 
versal felicity of an ideal system. Contingent abuse was confounded 
with inherent evil ; and the counterbalance of good, which the ex- 
perience of all ages and nations had confirmed, held light in com- 
parison with the happiness of that political millennium, where, in- 
deed, no alloy of evil could be proved from experience ; but where 
it seemed to be forgotten, that experience was equally wanting to 
corroborate the hope of good. } 

Mr. Malthus, however, left to others the defence of existing 
institutions, and the exposure of the gross errors and absurdities of 
Mr. Godwin’s imaginary substitutes ; and he undertook to prove, 
that, even admitting the whole of his premises, supposing him to 
have broken all the great bonds, which, for six thousand years, the 
closer they have been drawn have made society the stronger; and 
to have realized all that his imagination had suggested, yet there 
still existed in nature a principle against which Mr. Godwin had 
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provided, and could provide, no counter-action, and of which the 
operation would subvert the whole fabric of his system as soon as 
formed. For, suppose human nature to be so improved, that, in- 
stead of self-love, the love of mankind were the strongest incentive 
in the mind of each individual; and suppose that love so enlight- 
ened, that private judgment supersedes the necessity of all direction, 
and of all motives, derived from religion and law; suppose the 
whole earth to be cultivated as a garden, and the productions to be 
equally divided among its swarming inhabitants, all united, as one 
family, in mutual, love ; each labouring for the common physical 
support; and each exerting his mental energies for improving 
the intellectual powers, and increasing the moral excellence 
and enjoyments of all. Imagine all this to be realized, and 
in less than half a century, says Mr. Malthus, the whole fairy 
vision will vanish, and sellishness, vice and misery, take again 
triumphant possession of the world; and this from a law of nature, 
as simple as it is unchangeable; from the different rates at which 
population unobstructed, and fertility, however aided, tend to in- 
crease. For the tendency of population would be to double itself 
every twenty-five years ; while the most sanguine speculator could 
not pretend to increase the powers of fertility, at every such period, 
by more than an amount equal to its first power; or, in other 
words, the increase of population is in a geometrical ratio, and of 
fertility in an arithmetical one. So that whilst population was 
tending to increase as 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32—fertility would only tend 
to be increased as |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Mr. Godwin’s happy population, therefore, who, with their 
united efforts of mind and body, might, in the first 25 years, have 
doubled the fertility of the earth, and im the second 25 made it three 
times more productive than at first, would, in the same period, have 
made their numbers four times greater than at first; and in the 
sixth period the population would hecome 32 times greater, whilst 
the products to support it would only be six times greater than at 
first, and so on,—the disparity between food and population con- 
tinually increasing, as the number of assumed periods was aug- 
mented. It is, however, easy to perceive, that, if Mr. Malthus’s 
principle be just, the series of periods must soon be cut short by 
starvation ; and that, in the approach to that extreme, the importu- 
nate cravings of hunger would silence the delicate remonstrances 
of refined benevolence; that the strongest would seize the larger 
portion to himself; the weakest would perish ; in a word, mankind 
would revert tod a state of barbarism, from which ages would be 
required to bring them up to that point of civilization, where Mr. 
Godwin’s theory had found them; and where, though, according 


to Mr. Malthus, the principle of population will not allow evil to 
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be banished, yet the reversion to barbarism, through the extremes 
of vice and misery, is checked by the control of religion and law ; 
by the stimulus to individual exertion which the security of private 
property gives, and by ‘ the monopoly of marriage’ fostering all the 
gentle feelings of conjugal, parental, and filial affections. 

Mr. Godwin might, if he pleased, have urged in reply, that, 
admitting Mr. Malthus’s principle of the different rates of increase 
in unchecked population, and in the assisted fertility of the earth, 
yet, in a state of such exalted virtue, as Mr. Godwin’s theory sup- 
poses, we must not imagine, that individuals would allow the brute 
impulses of their nature to increase, for their own gratification, the 
number of beings beyond what the stock of public food could, 
without diminution of public comfort, supply. And he has not 
omitted to avail himself of this defence; but he has used it only as 
a collateral support; for he was perfectly conscious, that, if Mr. 
Malthus’s principle were admiited, its immediate operation on the 
interest of actual society would throw into oblivion his specula- 
tions on remote and possible existences. He seems, indeed, to 
have experienced something of this. ‘ The Essay on Population 
had gotten possession of the public mind ;’ and the author of 
Political Justice waited, in vain, to see the errors of Mr. Malthus 
sunk by neglect, or demolished by the disciples of the Godwin 
school. Finding, however, that the book ¢ still held on its prospe- 
rous career,’ Mr. Godwin determined (he says) ‘ to place himself 
in the breach,’ and to attack, not only the collateral arguments, 
or the inferences, but, the ‘ main principle’ of the Essay on Popu- 
lation. Thus, then, the parties are at issue. 

Mr. Malthus founds his geometrical ratio on the experience of 
the North American colonies, which, for the last 150 years, are 
said to have doubled their population every twenty-five years. 
Mr. Godwin, with reason, objects to the vague manner in which 
so very material an assumption is supported; though indeed it was 
not easy to be much more precise: for had authorities been 
given, with the censuses, to bear out the conjectures and assertions 
of Price, Franklin, Styles, Pitkin, &c. still the assumption of a 
doubling, ‘ by procreation only,’ every twenty-five years, could 
not have been satisfactorily proved; because all calculations 
must be much disturbed by the unknown quantity of immigration 
perpetually mixing itself with every part of the details. But, 
avoiding these details for the present, we wish to confine our- 
selves to the most general view of the question; to discuss the 
principle isself, not the degree in which it operates, or the rate at 
which it proceeds. 

In the 4th chapter of the 2d book, Mr. Godwin gives some 
valuable tables of the population of Sweden, from which he nies 
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the following deduction. ‘In Sweden there has been, for a 


certain period, a progressive increase of population; and we 
have great reason to believe, that this increase is chiefly, or solely, 
the effect of the principle of procreation. ‘To judge from what 
has appeared in fifty-four years, from 1751 to 1805, we should say, 
that the human species, in some situations, and under some circum- 
tances, might double itself in somewhat more than a hundred 
ears. 

, Thus, then, it is agreed, that, in some situations, population 
tends to double itself in 100 years; and thus the principle of the 
geometrical ratio, in which population tends to increase, is at once 
admitted by Mr. Godwin, and established by the facts in his book; 
in which, however, we are told, that Mr. Malthus’s ‘theory is 
evidently founded upon nothing; and that ‘it is time, in reality, 
that some one should sweep away this house of cards;’ which 
is thus performed.—Because the term geometrical ratio had 
been used, Mr. Godwin and his friend Mr. Booth (whom he em- 
ploys to assist him in his mathematical disquisitions) have deter- 
mined to hold the uses of it to the strict mathematical meaning. 
They employ a great deal of unnecessary labour to show, that if an 
equabie progression from year to year be not proved, the doubling 
at equally distant periods cannot be called a geometrical ratio, as 
the , of the series remains unknown. They might, with equal 
truth and triumph, have demonstrated, that if a population of three 
millions in America became, in twenty-five years, six millions mi- 
nus an unit, and in fifty years twelve millions plus an unit, the 
population in the first period could not be said to have, to the po- 
pulation of the third period, the duplicate ratio of that which it 
has to the population of the second. 

It is obvious that the term geometrical ratio could never have 
been intended to be employed in its rigidly mathematical sense. 
‘Hume, in speaking of a law, which made the violator of it, and 
those who had any intercourse with him, equally criminal, observes, 
‘ by this severe, and even absurd law, crimes and guilt went on mul- 
tiplying in a geometrical proportion.’ He could not with more 
concise strength have expressed, that such a law gave to each 
trangression a tendency to increase the number of transgressors; in 
each of whom, from the social nature of man, was a like tendency 
to a similar increase. Yet if any mathematical critics had called 
on Hume to prove the law of the series, by which crime and guilt 


* In somewhat less than 100 years, ought to have been the inference: for (without 
entering into the niceties of such a progression) if, in forty-four years, 1 became 14, 
that 14, in a second period of fifty-four years, would become 24 ; and, in 100 years, 
‘would be a small fraction above 2. ‘ 
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were multiplied, he might, if he had deigned a reply, have found it 
difficult to bring absolute proof of his geometrical proportion. 

In considering the arithmetical ratio assigned as the rate of in- 
crease in the fertility of the earth, Messrs. Godwin and Booth 
choose to consider that expression, also, in a strictly mathematical 
sense. ‘If (say they) the quantity of the food of man be increased, 
it is obvious it will not be by starts every twenty-five years; but 
that it will be increased through many intervening times.’—p. 248. 
What, however, is all this but captious trifling? If, as Mr. Mal- 
thus has asserted, population can be proved to have nearly doubled 
itself, in certain circumstances, every twenty-five years for 150 
years together,—his business being only with the result at those 
periods, and not with the equable or unequable flow of the pro- 
gression,—he may be well allowed to express and elucidate the 
rate of increase, as proceeding in a geometrical ratio; especially 
when contrasting it with the slow progress of the increase in the 
productiveness of the same spot of earth ; in which experience hav- 
ing shown no tendency to exceed, at most, in any given periods, 
an increase at each period equal to its original quantity, its pro- 
gress may well be expressed and elucidated, as being in an arith- 
metical ratio. 

In order, however, that general readers may not suppose the 
case to involve any technically mathematical question, we will state 
what we conceive to be Mr. Malthus’s principle in plain language. 
Population, in favourable circumstances, tends to increase; and 
whatever addition is made by that increase, has in itself a power 
and a perpetual stimulus to exert the power of still further in- 
crease. But if the fertility of any spot of earth be, by any favour- 
able circumstances, increased, the addition made by that increase 
has no power or tendency in itself to produce a further increase of 
fertility. ‘Thus, if population be doubled, the population so dou- 
bled has a tendency to double itself; but doubled fertility has no 
such tendency to double in itself. ‘The doubled fertility cannot in 
itself be a cause of quadrupled fertility ; the doubled population can 
be a cause of quadrupled population, and has besides, in itself, a 
strong stimulus to become so. The grand deductions from this 
principle are, that the natural tendency of population is to increase 
faster than the means for its support ; and that therefore the efforts 
of nations, and the enactments of legislatures, should be directed to 
increase the productiveness of their soil, which has no natural ten- 
dency to increase itself ; and that, having done this, we may safely 
rely on a proportionate increase of population, which /as a natural 
power and stimulus for self-increase. Whereas legislators, by 
giving encouragement to population in the first instance, have 
added a stimulus where, from imprudence in individuals, there was 
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already a proneness to excess ; and thus augmented the misery and 
vice, which are the necessary results of such improvidence. 

When men were thus called upon to reverse the precepts of the 
wisest in all ages and nations, we need not be surprized that much 
prejudice, and even indignation, should be excited. And accord- 
ingly Mr. Malthus was assailed, with equal virulence, by the igno- 
rant vulgar, and by those whose refined, but irritable, minds lead 
them to contemplate with horror any wish to limit the number of 
human beings by which they had accustomed themselves to esti- 
mate the quantity of human happiness : it was thwarting, they said, 
‘ the first purpose of Nature to produce beings formed for enjoy- 
ment, aud infringing the first command of Nature’s God—to in- 
crease and multiply ;’ not staying to consider, that adding to popu- 
lation, without augmenting the means of subsistence, was producing 
beings formed, indeed, for enjoyment, but therefore the more mi- 
serable, when destined only to suffer; and that the same Great Being, 
who commanded us to increase and multiply, hath taught us, also, 
that virtue consists in controlling the passions which He has given 
us, so as to promote their ultimate purpose,—the production of 
human happiness. We have been taught, too, by the same autho- 
rity, (in the wisest petition, which frail man was ever instructed to 
prefer,) to deprecate temptation: but to what greater temptation 
can men be exposed than when their numbers exceed the means of 
comfortable subsistence? they must either live in physical misery, 
or relieve themselves from its immediate pressure by vice, which is 
only misery in another form. These, in their hideous combina- 
tion, inflict the punishment which is provided by Nature for the 
abuse of her powers; and by thinning, at length, the redundant 
population, they check the universality of the evil. 

‘Thus, then, it appears to us, that the general principles of Mr. 
Malthus’s book, and the general inference to be drawn from it, 
continue unrefuted by his opponent. But there remains a very 
important consideration, concerning the degree in which that prin- 
ciple operates ; and, consequently, concerning the urgency of the 
evil, and the strength of the remedy to be applied: for we are 
by no means of Mr. Godwin’s opinion, that, ‘ unless Mr. Malthus’s 
assumption be proved, of an inherent tendency in mankind to 
double to the fall amount of once in twenty-five years, the Essay on 


Population is turned into waste paper.’—p. 141. For whilst an 
inherent tendency to double is admitted in population, and no such 
tendency is found in the fertility of the earth,—whether the pe- 
riod of doubling be twenty-five, fifty, or a hundred years, in the 
most favourable circumstances, the difference in the mode of in- 
crease remains the same ; though, doubtless, as we have observed, 
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the urgency of the remedy to be applied, as of the evil to be appre- 
hended, may be less. 

It has already been stated, that the proofs of a doubling in the 
population of the United States, at periods of twenty-five years 
for the last 150 years, and that from procreation only, as assumed 
by Mr. Malthus, are far from being accurate, on account of the 
unknown amount of immigration. Both parties however agree, on 
the authority of the public censuses, that the population of the 
United Staies has increased in twenty years, (viz. between 1790 
and 1820,) from 3,929,326 to 7,239,903. This advance, 
which would double the population in twenty-three years, Mr. 
Malthus considers as admitting ‘ample allowance for foreign 
immigration.” Mr. Godwin, on the contrary, maintains, that 
* throughout the Union the population, so far as depends on pro- 
creation, is at a stand.’—p. 441. And, consequenily, that the 
increase is wholly by immigration ; and he supports this extrava- 
gant assertion by a most curious course of argument. ‘To keep 
up the population of a country, we must reckon upon four births to 
a marriage. To double the population we must reckon upon 
eight. Where there are four births to a marriage, the number of 
births must double the number of procreants ; where there are eight 
it must quadruple ii..—p. 440. But in the American census for 
1810, the inhabitants ‘ under and aboye sixteen years of age are, as 
nearly as possible, on an equality.’ ‘ Hence it inevitably follows, 
that throughout the Union the population, so far as depends on 
procreation, is at a stand; and that there are not, on an average, 
more than four births to every female capable of child-bearing. — 
p- 441. It will not be necessary to enter here on the dubious 
assumptions of four births to a marriage, and of the proportion 
which the child-bearing women hold to the total of a given popu- 
lation; on which assumptions Mr. Godwin’s argument hinges : 
for we may refer to undoubted facts, adduced by the author him- 
self, to exhibit the fallacy of his reasoning. 

In the Upsal ‘Table, (Godwin, p: 159.) which is considered a 
fair average for Sweden, the persons under fifteen are 507,176; 
whilst those above that age are 1,402,005. Now, in order to 
bring this state of the population into comparison with that 
of America, we must calculate what may be presumed, from 
these data, to be the number of persons under sixteen. And in this 
we shall make ample allowance by assuming, according to the 
Swedish tables, the annual number of births to be four per cent. of 


the total population ; and by supposing half the born attain sixteen ~ 


years of age. This, in the present case of a population of 
1,919,181, would give 38,383, as the number between fifteen and 
sixteen, to be added to those under fifteen; making the persons 
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under sixteen to be 545,559 ; and those above that age 1,373,622: 
that is, the persons above sixteen are to those below somewhat 
more than two and a half toone. And this state of the Swedish po- 
pulation Mr. Godwin frequently calls a nearly stationary one. Now, 
at p. 441, the population of the United States is said to be ‘at a 
stand,’ hecause the persons under and above sixteen are equal in 
numbers. So that when the numbers in the two classes are equal, 
and when they are in the proportion of two and a half to one, Mr. 
Godwin’s inference is the same. 

It might be expected that such a result, from facts of admitted 
authenticity, would have led the author to doubt bis speculations on 
the number of child-bearing women in a given population, and the 
number of births to a marriage; seeing that they conduct to so 
obvious a contradiction. Indeed, when not under the immediate 
influence of these speculations, he seems to look at the subject in a 
right point of view, but through a magnifying medium. ‘If 
(says he, p. 442.) it were true that the population of the 
United States had been found to double itself for above a 
century and a half successively, in less than twenty-five years, 
and that this had been “repeatedly ascertained to be from 
procreation only,” it is absolutely certain, that in that country the 
children would outnumber the grown persons two or three times 
over. It would have been a spectacle, to persons from other parts 
of the world, of a most impressive nature.’ And, certainly, to any 
person (excepting Mr. Godwin) visiting Sweden, for example, and 
America, the contrast would be very iffpressive. For it appears, 
by the above deductions from Mr. Godwin’s own facts, that, ina 
‘Swedish population of one hundred persons, we should not meet 
with quite twenty-nine below sixteen ; whilst, in an American po- 
pulation of one hundred persons, we should find fifty below sixteen, 
that is, one-and-twenty per cent. more of children: and if this do 
not argue more frequent and more prolific marriages, what does? 

But Mr. Godwin, compelled to admit a slow increase of popu- 
lation in Sweden, is determined to allow of no greater rate of in- 
crease in any country; a determination which could only be justi- 
fied by proving, that the Swedes were, of all mankind, the most 
favourably circumstanced for the increase of the species; and, 
accordingly, what he wants in proof he supplies in assertion. ‘We 
learn (he says) from the example of Sweden, perhaps as nearly 
as possible, how fast the race of mankind, at least as society is at 
present constituted, can increase ; and beyond what limits the pace 
and speed of multiplication cannot be carried. Sweden is a coun- 
try in every respect as favourable to the experiment as we could 
desire. Almost all the women marry. “The continual cry of 
the government,” as Mr. Malthus expresses it, is for the — 
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of its subjects. And the soil is so thinly peopled, that it would 
require many ages of the most favourable complexion for the inha- 
bitants to become so multiplied, by the mere power of procrea- 
tion, as to enable them to rear and to consume all the means of 


’ subsistence which the land might easily be made to produce.’— 


p. 188. ‘This is an extraordinary specimen of bold assertion in 
the very face of notorious fact. Sweden is a country with a winter 
of nine months ; encumbered with mountains not only uncultivated, 
but incapable of cultivation ; studded with rocks, and bristled with 
forests; without a navigable river ; where support for a family is 
so difficult to be procured, that a government, ‘ craving for an 
increased population,’ is obliged to prohibit unprovided males 
from marriage till the completion of their twenty-first year! and, 
above all, it is a country that has been agitated for centuries by 
revolutions, or settled only in aristocracy or despotism; the soz/ 
so thin, that it cannot furnish grain for even its scanty population ; 
and the people so poor, that on a deficient harvest their imports little 
exceed the average imports of common years. With regard 
to the improvability of the soil, the argumentum ad hominem 
is fairly applicable. Mr. Godwin says, we have no proof of 
any higher power of increasing population than what the Swe- 
dish tables show; therefore we have no right to presume any 
higher possible: if the people would increase in numbers, the 
soil is ready to increase m fertility. In like manner, Mr. 
Malthus may say, we have no proof of any higher fertility than 
what the history of centuries shows; therefore we have no right to 
presume any higher possible: if the fertility would increase, the 
people are ready to increase in numbers, ‘The truth, however, 
is, that both soil and people in all countries, (particularly in 
old couutries,) have greater powers of productiveness than either 
are enabled fully to exert. But, then, if we allow the existence 
of checks, to account for the non-increase of fertility, we must 
also admit the existence of checks, to account for the non-increase 
of population, both in the same country at different times, and in 
different countries at the same time. 

That the whole increase of the population of the United States 
may be accounted for by immigration ouly, is further maintained 
(b. iv. c. v.) by arguments, that seem to prove only the desperate 
state of the disputant, who can have recourse to them, ‘ We are 
told that between the years 1650 and 1640, 21,200 British subjects 
were computed to have passed over to New England only.’ The 
author then takes the tonnage of ships from 1663 to 1818, and 
adds, ‘the simple deduction by the rule of three, from the two 
extremes of this statement, is, that if 142,000 tons yielded au 
emigration to America to the annual amouut of 2000 persons, 
3,072,409 
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3,072,409 tons in the year 1818, computing at the same rate, will 
yield an annual emigration of 48,000 persons from Great Britain 
only. —p. 407. This, perhaps, is the first time that one of the 
best criteria of the wealth, industry, and employment, for a people 
at home, was taken as the measure of their disposition to seek their 
fortunes abroad. The author seems aware of his argument re- 
quiring some bolstering; and most clumsily he applies it; for his 
next resource is in the accounts from Niles’s Baltimore Weekly 
Register, and from Cobbett’s Weekly Register. We need not re- 
mark on the nature of such authorities in a question tending to 
elevate America, and depreciate England. ‘tn a letter of the lat- 
ter, dated Long Island, in the State of New York, (he says,) L find 
the following assertion :—“ Within the last twelve months upwards 
of 150,000 have landed from England to settle here.”’—p. 414. 
We do not know the grounds of Mr. Cobbett’s assertion; but if his 
inferences from those grounds be in the same style as Mr. God- 
win’s from Niles’s Register, they are certainly not much to be 
depended upon. The inhabitants of the British isles, ‘according 
to Mr. Niles, land on the shores of North America at the 
rate of 2 or S000 per week.’—p. 416. Those who place more 
confidence in the authorities derived from this quarter than we are 
disposed to do, may, perhaps, consider this as the average result ; 
if, however, they examine the details, they will find that the 
months specified are only August and September. What would 
have been the rate of arrivals in January and February? If Mr. 
Cobbett thus calculated from a week or a month the amount of a 
year, we might commend his skill in arithmetic, but would leave 
Mr. Godwin to applaud his cancour. These siatements too, such as 
they are, refer to 1817, 18, 19; whereas the question to be elucidated 
was the doubling of the North American population between 1790 
and 1810. Mr. Godwin is aware of this, he says, but then, (he 
adds,) ‘ they will at least serve strikingly to illustrate the fact of the 
vast number of emigrauts that may be conveyed across the Atlan- 
tic.’ So that from the real point he diverts the reader’s attention 
backward to 1650-40, and forward to 1817-19; backward toa 
period when intolerance and bigotry, despotism and faction, in- 
volved all who did noi emigrate in the calamities of a civil war; 
and forward to a time of the most unexpected, as tnexampled 
stagnation, or revulsion, in the whole circulating system of labour, 
nfanufacture, trade, commerce, and produce ; just when that system 
had been excited, by long continued stimulus, into an activity at 
once feverish and plethoric! and this retrospect, and this antici- 
pation, are adduced to furnish criteria for the rate of emigration 
between 1790 and 1810; whenwe were either at peace, or (after the 
first shock of war had been surmounted) engaged in enterprizes of 
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unprecedented extent, warlike, and commercial; whieh called for, 
and amply remunerated, not only the arm of man, but the hand of 
woman, and even the fingers of infancy ! — 
“We are, however, ready to admit, that during this period the 
disturbed state of France, and of much of the continent of Europe, 
would tend, like a storm, to swell the tide of immigration into 
North America; though checked, at the same time, by the arbi- 
trary nature of the governments increasing the difficulties of emi- 
gration from countries, a portion of which only could be consi- 
dered as maritime. But this will not content Mr. Godwin. He 
insists on the North American increase being wholly owing to 
immigration ; without which the population would be stationary. 
We have seen the strange course of argument employed to establish 
this proportion. And lest that should, to some fastidious. 
reasoners, appear unsatisfactory, he engages further to prove, not 
only that the American increase is wholly owing to immigration, 
but that it cannot be at all from procreation. 

Mr. Malthus, he says, ‘ pretends to enumerate certain causes, 
which keep down population to an immense extent in Europe, and 
which have no such operation (for here lies the pith of the ques- 
tion) in America. ‘These causes, when narrowly looked into, 
crumble into nothing.’—p. 358. In the 3d and 4th chapters of 
Mr. Godwin’s 3d book, we are presented with his own ‘ Rational 
Theory of the Checks on Population ;’ which seem in his estimate to: 
resolve themselves into war, famine, pestilence, and bad govern- 
ment ; and his exemplifications prove only so many details of Mr. 
Malthus’s checks of vice and misery. Yet he says, ‘I totally re- 
ject Mr. Malthus’s vice and misery in their obscure details.’— 
p- 299. Now by ‘obscure’ details must be meant—not war, 
pestilence, famine, and bad government, which certainly do 
not their work in corner,~but—what' Mr. Malthus has 
ealled ‘the pressure of population on the means of subsistence ;’ 
that is, not famine, but the fear of it; and hard fare in the mean. 
time. From the style of argument adopted by Messrs. Godwin 
and Booth, it might be supposed there was no such state as scar- 
| city; that there was no degree between famine:and abundance. ‘It 
is impossible (say they) that any term in the progression of subsis- 
tence can be less than its corresponding term in that of population ; 
else that corresponding term would cease to be. Experience never 
did, nor ever can, show different progressions in population, and in 
food, in favour of the former.’—p. 253. All this learned logo- 
machy merely means, that people cannot live without food. That 
a population cannot exist without food sufficient for its produc- 
tion, is a truism; but it is equally certain, that it may perish 
from a want of food accruing after its production ; and it is the 
continual. 
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continual tendency to this in old countries, (more or less, accord- 
ing to degrees of scarcity) which Mr. Malthus calls the pressure 
of population on the means of subsistence, and which produces the 
vice and misery that he deprecates. These, then, are the ‘ ob- 
scure details’ of vice and misery which Mr. Godwin ‘totally 
rejects ;’ and which, yet, every man, not determined to shut out 
conviction, must observe ; and the question is, do not such checks 
to population exist in a much greater degree in old countries than 
in North America, where, Mr. Godwin informs us, ‘ land, by hun- 
dreds and thousands of acres, may be had for almost a and 
where ‘the wages of labour are high?’—p. $376. But all these 
advantages are only regarded as causes of the increase of popu- 
lation, by their being incentives to foreigners to immigrate; they 
are not at all considered as motives to earlier marriage, and less 
frequent celibacy ; as means of greater vigour in the parents, and 
robuster health in the children. 

The conclusion, then, is this—Mr. Godwin has admitted 
Sweden to be a proof of inherent power in population, under cer- 
tain favourable circumstances, to increase. North America has 
shown so much more rapid an increase, and enjoys all the favour- 
able circumstances of Sweden in so much higher a degree, that 
we have a right to ascribe a considerable part of that more rapid 
increase to those more favourable circumstances; and thence to 
infer a greater inherent power of increase in population, than is 
evinced by the Swedish tables. This greater inherent power can- 
not be stated to be in the full proportion of the more rapid increase, 
on account of the uncertain increase by immigration. But though 
this greater inherent power cannot be expressed in numbers, it is 
obviously very considerable, and leaves Mr. Malthus’s principle, 
of the tendency of population to increase faster than the means of 
subsistence, greatly corroborated. 

But Mr. Booth controverts this inference in a manner, which is 
often seen in the loose compositions of Mr. Malthus’s vulgar 
— but which we should not have expected in one so 
well versed in mathematics, which, in general, ‘ do remedy and 
cure many defects in the wit, and faculties intellectual.’ ‘ As far, 
says he, ‘ as animals constitute the food of man, its increase must 
be in the same sort of series, as that of human beings; and if a 
geometrical ratio exist any where, it is surely in the vegetable pro- 
duce of the soil,’ p. 251; and again, p. 252, ‘If America have 
doubled its inhabitants every twenty-five years, the prepared food 
must have increased in equal proportion; for all the inhabitants 
have plenty, and are able to export grain to foreign countries. In 
the only country, then, where Mr. Malthus has discovered any 
ratio of increase of human population, the same, if not a greater, 
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ratio has been observed in the increase of the means of subsistence.’ 
In the first of these passages fecundity is confounded with fertility ; 
and, in the second, the increased quantity of land brought into 
cultivation is confounded with increased fertility in the original 
tract. The fecundity of plants and animals, like that of the human 
species, seems indeed unbounded by any thing but the power of 
the earth to supply them: and unless the fertility of the soil be 
augmented, the fecundity of all that live on it can only tend to 
crowd the whole, and prevent any from coming to perfection. If 
all the corn produced on an acre of wheat were sown on that acre, 
the produce would be mere rank grass, where not a grain would 
be ripened. And if all the stock of a field, with the young of this 
year, were confined to the same unimproved field the next, the 
whole would either die of hunger, or the old would be ema- 
ciated skeletons, and the young stunted dwarfs. It is idle, there- 
fore, to talk of the fecundity of plants and animals, as a supply for 
increasing population, unless there be provided an increased ferti- 
lity, or increased extent of soil, proportioned to the demands on 
that fecundity. And so far is North America from increasing (as 
insinuated by the 2d _ passage above cited) in fertility of the same 
cultivated tracts, that its power of supporting an increased popu- 
lation is, more than in any other couutry, owing to the increased 
quantity of new lands brought into cultivation. For it is notorious, 
that the excessive productiveness of the new lands is soon so re- 
duced by cropping, that the cultivator, who has capital, very com- 
monly, instead of employing it to recover his exhausted soil, applies 
it in the purchase of newly cleared lands; which he proceeds in 
the same way to exhaust, and leaves them to the poorer capitalist, 
who must content himself with the less productive, but more easily 
cultivated farm. Indeed it is this practice, which swells the 
apparent numbers of immigrants into the western states ; of whom a 
very large proportion are only transmigrants from other states of the 
Union. The example of North America, therefore, instead of 
proving, according to Mr. Booth, a similar ratio in the increase of 
human population and of the means of subsistence, is one of the 
most conspicuous examples of population outstripping fertility, 
and casting off its swarms in search of new lands to be reclaimed 
from the wilderness. 
But Mr. Godwin has in reserve, an argument against population 
increasing faster by procreation in America, than in Sweden ; viz. 
that it is physically impossible: ‘Throughout Europe,’ he says, 
‘taking one country with another, the average falls short of four 
births to a marriage ;’—and ‘ in every instance where the evidence 
has come to our hands, the fruitfulness of the human species 
in the United States does in no way materially differ from what 
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occurs on the subject in many countries of Europe,’ p. 425. 
But, ‘ Mr. Malthus freely, and without hesitation, admits, that, 
on this side of the globe, population is, and has long been, at a 
stand,’ p. 24, therefore, ‘throughout the Union the population, 
so far as depends on procreation, is at a stand.’ p. 441. 

The first observation to be made on this point is, that the 
number of births is not the sole criterion of the progress of popu- 
lation: for, in two nations, where this proportion is the same, 
the progress of population will differ according to the difference 
in the ratio, which the number of marriages bears to the total 
population in the respective nations; and, also, according to the 
ratio, which the births bear to the deaths in each. Omitting, how- 
ever, these considerations for the present, let us examine the ques- 
tion of the proportion of births to a marriage. The mode taken 
to ascertain this proportion has been to divide the aggregate of the 
births of a given number of years by the aggregate of marriages 
in the same period; and the quotient has been assumed as indicat- 
ing, in all circumstances of a people, the average number of births 
yielded by a marriage. And this procedure is argued upon with 
an unhesitating confidence, as if its. legitimacy were universally 
acknowledged ; and no hint is ever given that its failure had been 
ever suggested. The fallacy, however, has been pointed out, not 
by some obscure writer, of whose existence Mr. Godwin might be 
supposed to be ignorant; but by one, whose celebrity seems to 


have given him no small annoyance ; and in the very work, which 
he is professing to examine, in form too so demonstrative, that he 
ought in candour.to have stated the argument, if he did not con- 
descend to refute it. 


‘ Ifthe average proportion of annual marriages to annual births, in 
any country, be as one to four, this will imply, that, out of four children 
born, two of them live to marry, and the other two die in infancy, and 
celibacy. This is a most important, and interesting piece of informa- 
tion, from. which the most useful inferences are to be drawn; but it is 
totally different from the number of births, which each individual mar- 
riage yields, in the course of its duration ; so much so, that, on the 
supposition, which has just been made, that half of the born lived to be 
married, which is a very usual proportion, the annual marriages would 
be to the annual births, as one to four, whether each individual mar- 
riage yielded four births, two births, or one hundred births. If the latter 
number be taken, then, according to the present supposition, fifty would 
live to be married, and out of every one hundred births there would 
be twenty-five marriages ; and the marriages would still be to the births 
as one to four.’ 

‘ The only case, in which the proportion of annual births to annual 
marriages is the same, as the proportion of births, which each individual 
marriage yields, is when the births and deaths ure exactly equal ; _ 
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the reason of their being the same, in this case, is, that, in order to 
make the births and deaths exactly equal, we must assume that each 
marriage yields exactly another marriage; and that whatever be the 
number of children born from each union, they all die in infancy, and 
celibacy, except one pair. Thus, if each marriage yielded five children, 
two of which, only, live to form a fresh union, the proportion of annual 
marriages to annual births will be as one to five; which is the same as 
the number of births yielded by each individual marriage, by hypo- 
thesis. But whenever each marriage yields either more, or less, than 
one marrying pair; that is, whenever the population is either increas- 
ing, or decreasing, then, the proportion of annual births to annual 
marriages can never be the same, as the proportion of births yielded by 
each individual marriage in the course of its duration. Hence, it 
follows, that, whenever we assume them to be the same, any increase of 
population is impossible.’— Malthus, book ii. ch. 4, 

The principle, here briefly abstracted, is pursued in considerable 
detail, for which we can only refer to the able chapter just 
cited. But we shall add an illustration of the manner in which we 
conceive Mr. Godwin’s mode of arguing may lead to fallacious 
results; and which may more familiarly elucidate the abstract 
principle maintained by his opponent. 

The mode (as has been stated,) is to estimate the number of 
births yielded during each marriage, by comparing the aggregate 
of marriages, in any period, with the aggregate of births. But, 
towards the end of the period, many marriages must have been 
contracted, which would continue to produce children beyond the 
period ; and yet the children, so to be produced, cannot be in- 
cluded in the number of children by which the fruitfulness of the 
marriages is to be computed. To this it will be replied, that 
there must, also, be a number of children towards the beginning 
of the period, from marriages contracted before the period; and 
yet these children are included in the number, by which the fruitful- 
ness of the marriages of the period is to be estimated. It isclear, there- 
fore, that the estimate can be true, only when the number of marriages, 
in any given number of years preceding the termination of the pe- 
riod, is exactly equal to the number of marriages in the same 
number of years preceding the commencement of the period. But 
if the number of marriages in the latter end of the period be greater, 
that is, if the population be increasing, the proportion of children 
(as relating to the number yielded during the whole of each mar- 
riage) will be reduced; and the actual progressive population will 
appear, according to Mr. Godwim’s rule, to be retrograde. 

Thus, then, it is proved there is no ground for confining the 
fruitfulness of American marriages within the limits of those of 
Europe; and therefore no physical impossibility in the North 
American women bringing more, on an average, than four births 
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to a marriage. On the contrary, it is shown, that the average 
number may be eight births to a marriage; and if, as in Europe, 
half the born live to be married, the annual births may still be 
to the annual marriages only as four to one. Having ascertained 
the possibility, we are next to inquire what is the tone pid of 
more prolific marriages in North American, than in Europe. 

Mr. Godwin sneeringly observes, p. SO, ‘The difference be- 
tween the United States and the Old World does not, I presume, 
lie in the superior fecundity of their women.’ But the sneer has 
its force from an equivocal phrase. The natural capability of each 
individual may be the same ; but difference of circumstances may 
call these capabilities into action in very different proportions ; 
and the fruitfulness of women, as a class, be, therefore, very differ- 
ent, whilst the capabilities of each individual of the class may be 
the same. Ina given number of married women, America may 
not have fewer barren; but in a given number of women America 
may have fewer unmarried: and, in a given number of productive 
married women, those of America may not produce more in a 
given small number of years; but they may (from marrying earlier) 
produce for a greater number of years. We have already stated 
the superior incentives to early and frequent marriage, where food 
is cheap, and the wages of labour high; and we have shown, that 
the pr se of such early and frequent marriages is proved by the 
number of children, or persons below fifteen, being equal to those 
above that age ; while, in Sweden, they do not constitute a half. 
But we are often reminded, that the increase *of population must 
depend on the increase of child-bearing women: and where, it 
may be asked, is that class so likely to be increased, as where there 
is the largest proportion of children to grow into women? But 
Mr. Godwin is determined to keep down the American population 
to the rate of that of Europe; and, therefore, limits the child- 
bearing age to the period between twenty and forty-five. And, 
in Europe, perhaps this might be a fair average; but to limit 
America to the same, is contradicting the unanimous testimony of 
all writers on the subject. The author seems conscious of this, 
and talks of the unproductiveness of early marriages of the Persian 
women, (p. 191.) as if there were any analogy between the climate 
of Persia and of North America; or between the habits of the 
women in the two countries. And, again, admitting ‘ that where 
a country is in great distress, and the means of subsistence are 
difficult to be procured, marriage will often not take place at 
so early a period, as it might do in countries, which are placed in 
more favourable circumstances,’ p. 428; yet he endeavours to 
obviate the force of his admission, by a most amusing considera- 
tion, ‘The period of marriage,’ says he, ‘ usually depends o 
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the male,’ and, ‘whatever be the age of the bridegroom, he is 


almost sure to look out for a young bride ; and, then, unless he be 
indeed stricken in years, the chance of offspring is nearly the same, 
as if he had been himself as young as the woman he leads to the 
altar,’ p. 429. Thatis, in Mr. Godwin’s calculation of the pro- 
babilities of life, the bridegroom of fifty has nearly the same 
chance of living to give fruitfulness to his wife of twenty, during 
the whole of her child-bearing period, as a bridegroom of her own 
age would have. But this is not all: for, supposing the sexes to 
be equal in numbers, is it not evident, that, for every man, ~vho 
waits till he is old to be married, there must a woman have re- 
mained unmarried to the same age? If all the present and rising 
generation of bridegrooms were to abstain from marriage till they 
were fifty, where would Mr. Godwin direct them ‘ to look out for 
a yeung bride?’ 

When Mr. Godwin admits, by way of argument, the superior 
productiveness of American marriages, he deduces from it conse- 
quences the most alarming to the feelings of humanity. The 
abstract of his argument (b. 1. ch. 6,) is this; If population, when 
unchecked, doubles itself in twenty-five years, then, in a country 
where population is stationary, a number equal to the whole of 
that population must perish im twenty-five years, more than ina 
country, which doubles its inhabitants in that time. This argu- 
ment appears in a variety of shapes throughout the volume; but in 
no shape can it conceal the fallacious assumption, that as many, as 
early, and as prolific marriages will take place in a aaa «| where 
labour is cheap, and provisions are dear, as in one, where labour is 
dear, and provisions are cheap. On the contrary, we know, that, 
where men feel the pressure of present difficulties, and foresee 
greater, they will not, universally, expose themselves to the extreme 
of evil; but feel checked by the degrees of it, which the tendency 
to overpopulation produces. At the same time, it must be ad- 
mitted, that great numbers do involve themselves in these extremes ; 
and that the consequent mortality, especially among the children of 
such improvident parents, is very great. And the prevention of 
this mortality, and of the vice and misery, which are the concomi- 
tants of it, is the object of Mr. Malthus’s book ; which by no 
means considers an increasing population as, in itself, an evil; but 
only so, where that increase is antecedent to a proportionate 
increase in the means of subsistence. 

But Mr. Godwin has employed a whole book (Vth,) to show, 
that the means of subsistence are inexhaustible, and amply suffi- 
cient to maintain all the doubling of population, of which we have 
any evidence, ‘ for it is (as he facetiously observes) with a real, 
and nota possible, doubling, that we are concerned; possible = 
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do not eat, though real men do.’ p. 480. All this, and indeed 
much of the volume, is founded on the false ascription to Mr. 
Malthus of a wish to keep down population to its present level, 
even if all the possible means of subsistence were actually existing. 
Now all that Mr. Malthus says is—Do you produce the increase 
of subsistence, and population will increase itself; but do not 
encourage population on account of your ultimate possible means; 
for, remember, possible food cannot be eaten, though real food can. 
Yet Mr. Godwin, who cannot but know this to be his opponent's 
doctrine, can condescend to flatter popular prejudices, by joming in 
the vulgar clamour, and telling us, that Mr. Malthus ‘ would 
starve the present generation, that he may kill the next,’ p. 505. 
and fain ‘ persuade us to hail war, famine, and pestilence as 
the true friends of the general weal; to look with a certain 
complacent approbation upon the gallows, and massacre ;.and 
almost to long for the decimation of our species, that the survivors 
might be more conveniently accomodated.’ p. 586. In much the 
same style is nearly the whole of the author’s 6th book; in which 
he discusses ‘ the moral and political maxims inculcated in the 
Essay on Population.’ We shall not track him in all his misre- 
presentations, where the credit of Mr. Malthus only is concerned ; 
but cursorily notice, merely as connected with his system, two 
subjects of the highest importance in the disquisitions of the 
politician, and the moralist,—the support of the poor,—and the 
exercise of charity. 

In pressing the necessity of a gradual abolition of the poor laws, 
Mr. Malthus has distinctly stated, that it is a duty, as a preliminary 
measure, ‘formally to disclaim the. right of the poor to support.’ 
The word right is susceptible of a variety of interpretations; and of 
this ambiguity Mr. Godwin has availed himself, p. 542, &c. The 
moral right is plainly the only one here meant: but again we must 
distinguish between moral rights in a state of nature, and in a civi- 
lized state. In a state of nature, every man has a moral right to his 
proportionate share of the spontaneous productions of the earth; 
and it would, then, be the duty of every man becoming possessed 
of any surplus, to give it to him who had less than his share. But 
so weak, in a state of nature, is the power of morality, that brute 
force is the sole arbiter of possession. When civil institutions are 
devised to control brute force, moral rights must be rendered com- 
patible with those institutions. In this state of things, the rights 
of the poor become a political question ; and subordinate, as those 
of every other class are, to the existence and general welfare of the 
whole. Mr. Godwin’s aspirations, indeed, are after a state of 
society in which all property is to be equalized; and where the im- 
provement of every individual in knowledge and virtue shall be 
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stich, that without civil institutions the well-being of the whole 
may be trusted to the uncontrolled actions of each. It would be 
idle, however, to discuss the rights of the poor, with reference to a 
state of society where no poor could exist. But certain it is, ‘that 
if natural rights, with regard to property, were enforced in our pre- 
sent state of society, we should speedily return with the righ/s to 
the state of nature. But, it may be urged, it is not an equal 
share of property that is claimed as the right of the poor, 
but a portion adequate to their support. Admit a right to a 
portion, and who shall assign its limits, either as to the nature of 
the support, or the number to be supported? They who would 
limit either, admit the necessity of modifying the abstract claim, in 
order to render it compatible with the institutions of society. And 
yet support implies such a competence as will enable the poor to 
increase their numbers; and these additional numbers have a like 
claim to similar support, which will give the occasion of similar 
demands, till the whole property of the country be divided among 
the claimants. And this is, in fact, the tendency which is now felt 
in the rapidly increasing operation of the English poor-laws. We 
shall not enter on the various plans that have been proposed 
by Mr. Malthus and others, for the abolition or amendment of 
them; only wishing to clear away what may be considered as 
obstructions in legislating on this important subject, and to show 
the principle on which it stands. 

In denying the right of the poor to support, Mr. Malthus has 
not failed to recognize the duty of the rich to assist them, in cases 
of unmerited or extreme distress. But, at the same time, he 
presses on the reader’s attention, that this duty is not fulfilled by 
indiscriminate assistance. ‘Those (says he) who are suffering in 
Spite of the best-directed endeavours to avoid it, and from causes 
which they could not be expected to foresee, are the genuine ob- 
jects of charity. Such objects ought to be relieved, according to 
our means, liberally and adequately ; even though the worthless are 
starving. When, indeed, this first claim’ on our benevolence is 
satisfied, we may then turn our attention to the idle and impro- 
vident.’ . . . . ‘ We are not, however, in any case to lose a pre- 
sent opportunity of doing good, from the mere supposition that 
we may possibly meet with a worthier object. In all doubtful 
cases it may safely be laid down as our duty, to follow the natural 
impulse of our benevolence.’—B. iv. ch. 9. Nor is this contrary 
to-the doctrine, that the poor, who have by improvidence become 
such, should in general be ‘left to the punishment of Nature,— 
the ptinishment of want.’ But Mr. Godwin exclaims, .with his 
usual suavity, ‘ What ignorant babble is this! When this kind 
benefactor saved this man and his family from perishing with 

L4 hunger, 
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hunger, he eitherdid a right or a wrong ; he did his duty, or the con- 
trary : for every thing, in our treatment of our fellow-creatures, that 
is not duty, is of the nature of evil.’—p. 568. It is just this sweep- 
ing kind of conclusions, these uncompromising dogmas, and rules 
without exceptions, which have been the besetting sins of Mr. 
Godwin’s life. Mr. Malthus, in the spirit of temperate philoso- 
phy, has observed, that ‘the general principles on these subjects 
ought not to be pushed too far, though they should always be kept 
in view; and that many cases may occur, in which the good re- 
sulting from the relief of the present distress may more than over- 
balance the evil to be apprehended from the remote consequence.’ 
—B.iv.c. 11. The exercise of compassionate beneficence is as 
much a moral duty as the exercise of justice. It is given us, like 
the prerogative of pardon in the Crown, to modify, in particular 
cases, the rigour of general law. And as the King is bound by 
his oath, so is every other man by his duty, and by the example of 
his Maker, to administer justice in mercy. And we do think, that 
all who advocate the doctrine of Mr. Malthus are particularly 
called upon to enforce the duties of a discriminating charity: for 
assuredly the tendency of that doctrine is to diminish our sympath 
with the poor as a class ; teaching us to consider them, in general, 
as improvident intruders, And, in the same proportion, its ten- 
dency is to furnish an apology to the selfishness of the wealthy. 

These are the points to be guarded in the enunciation of Mr, 
Malthus’s principles. But the important truth of those principles 
must not be suppressed, because the unfeeling and the vicious may 
occasionally pervert them to disguise from others, and perhaps 
from themselves, the selfishness of their hearts. Let such be loudly 
reminded, that when all claims shall be abolished for indiscriminate 
charity, and for that systematic supply which, by teaching the poor 
to reckon upon it, only increases the quantum of improvidence, 
and the number of the claimants ; still enough will remain of ua- 
merited distress, of failure in the best efforts of virtue, to take 
away all pretence for indulging in selfish monopoly and hard- 
hearted indifference. 


Art. VIII.— Prometheus Unbound, a Lyrical Drama, in Four 
Acts ; with other Poems. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. 8vo. 1821. 
A GREAT lawyer of the present day is said to boast of prac- 
™ tising three different modes of writing: one which any body 
can read; another which only himself can read; and a third, 
which neither he nor any body else can read. So Mr. Shelley may 
plume himself upon writing in three different styles: one which 
can be generally understood; another which can be anterinnt 
only 
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ouly by the author ; and a third which is absolutely and intrinsically 
unintelligible. Whatever his command may be of the first and 
second of these styles, this volume is a most satisfactory testimo- 
nial of his proficiency in the last. 

If we might venture to express a general opinion of what far 
surpasses our comprehension, we should compare the poems con- 
tained in this volume to the visions of gay colours mingled with 
darkness, which often in childhood, when we shut our eyes, seem 
to revolve at an immense distance around us. In Mr. Shelley’s 
poetry all is brilliance, vacuity, and confusion. We are dazzled by 
the multitude of words which sound as if they denoted something 
very grand or splendid: fragments of images pass in crowds before 
us; but when the procession has gone by, and the tumult of it is 
over, not a trace of it remains upon the memory. The mind, 
fatigued and perplexed, is mortified by the consciousness that its 
labour has not been rewarded by the acquisition of a single dis- 
tinct conception ; the ear, too, is dissatisfied : for the rhythm of the 
verse is often harsh and unmusical ; and both the ear and the under- 
standing are disgusted by new and uncouth words, and by the awk- 
ward, and intricate construction of the sentences. 

The predominating characteristic of Mr. Shelley’s poetry, how- 
ever, is its frequent and total want of meaning. Far be it from us 
to call for strict reasoning, or the precision of logical deductions, 
in poetry; but we have a right to demand clear, distinct concep- 
tions. ‘The colouring of the pictures may be brighter or more 
variegated than that of reality; elements may be combined which 
do not in fact exist in a state of union ; but there must be no con- 
fusion in the forms presented to us. Upon a question of mere 
beauty, there may be a difference of taste. ‘That may be deemed 
energetic or sublime, which is in fact unnatural or bombastic ; and 
yet there may be much difficulty in making the difference sensible 
to those who do not preserve an habitual and exclusive intimacy 
with the best models of composition. But the question of mean- 
ing, or no meaning, is a matter of fact on which common sense, 
with common attention, is adequate to decide ; and the decision to 
which we may come will not be impugned, whatever be the want 
of taste, or insensibility to poetical excellence, which it may please 
Mr. Shelley, or any of his coterie, to impute tous. We permit them 
to assume, that they alone possess all sound taste and all genuine 
feeling of the beauties of nature and art; still they must grant that 
it belongs only to the judgment to determine, whether certain pas- 
sages convey any signification or none; and that, if we are in error 
ourselves, at least we can mislead nobody else, since the very quo- 
tations which we must adduce as examples of nonsense, will, if our 
charge be not well founded, prove the futility of our accusation - 
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the very time that it is made. If, however, we should completely 
establish this charge, we look upon the question of Mr. Shelley's 
poetical merits as at an end; for he who has the trick of writing 
very showy verses without ideas, or without coherent ideas, can 
contribute to the instraction of noue, and can please only those 
who have learned to read without having ever learned to think. 

The want of meaning in Mr. Shelley’s poetry takes different 
shapes. Sometimes it is impossible ‘to attach any signification to 
his words ; sometimes they hover on the verge between meaning 
and no meaning, so that a meaning may be obscurely conjectured 
by the reader, though none is expressed by the writer; and some- 
times they convey ideas, which, taken separately, are sufficiently 
clear, but, when comnected, are altogether incongruous. We shall 
begin with a passage which exhibits in some parts the first species 
of nonsense, and in others the third. 


‘ Lovely apparitions, dim at first, 

Then radiant, as the mind, arising bright 

From the embrace of beauty, whence the forms 
Of which these are the phantoms, casts on them 
The gathered rays which are reality, 

Shall visit us, the immortal progeny 

Of painting, sculptare, and wrapt poesy, 

And arts, tho’ unimagined, yet to be.’—p. 105. 


The verses are very sonorous; and so many fine words are played 
off upon us, such as, painting, sculpture, poesy, phantoms, ra- 
diance, the embrace of beauty, immortal progeny, &c. that a 
careless reader, influenced by his habit of associating such phrases 
with lofty or agreeable ideas, may possibly have his fancy tickled 
into a transient feeling of satisfaction. But let any man try to 
ascertain what is really said, and he will immediately discover the 
imposition that has been practised. From beauty, or the embrace 
of beauty, (we know not which, for ambiguity of phrase is a very 
frequent companion of nonsense,) certain forms proceed : of these 
forms there are phantoms; these phantoms are dim ; but the mind 
arises from the embrace of beauty, and casts on them the gathered 
rays which are reality; they are then baptized by the name of 
the immortal progeny of the arts, and in that character proceed 
to visit Prometheus. This ga/imatias (for it goes far beyond sim- 
ple nonsense) is rivalled by the following description of something 
that is done by a cloud. 


‘I am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the oceans and shores, 
1 change, but I cannot die. 
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For after the rain, when with never a stain 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 

And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air. 

Isilently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise, and unbuild it again.’—pp. 199, 200. 

There is a love-sick lady, who ‘ dwells under the glaucous caverns 
of ocean,’ and wears the shadow of Prometheus’ soul,’ without 
which (she declares) she cannot go to sleep. The rest of her 
story is utterly incomprehensible ; we therefore pass on to the 
debut of the Spirit of the earth. 


‘ And from the other opening in the wood 
Rushes, with loud and whirlwind harmony, 
A sphere, which is as many thousand spheres, 
Solid as chrystal, yet through all its mass 
Flow, as through empty space, music and light: 
Ten thousand orbs involving and involved, 
Purple and azure, white, green, and golden, 
Sphere within sphere ; and every space between 
Peopled with unimaginable shape, 
Such as ghosts dream dwell in the lampless deep, 
Yet each inter. transpicuous, and they whirl 
Over each other with a thousand motions, 
Upon a thousand sightless axles spinning, 
And with the force of self-destroying swiftness, 
Intensely, slowly, solemnly, roll on, 
Kindling with mingled sounds, and many tones, 
Intelligible words and music wild. 
With mighty whirl the multitudinous orb 
Grinds the bright brook into an azure mist 
Of elemental subtlety, like light ; 
And the wild odour of the forest flowers, 
The music of the living grass and air, 
The emerald-light of leaf-entangled beams 
Round its intense yet self-conflicting speed, 
Seem kneaded into one aérial mass 
Which drowns the sense. 


We have neither leisure nor room to develope all the absurdities 
here accumulated, in defiance of common sense, and even of gram- 
mar ; whirlwind harmony, a solid sphere which is as many thousand 
spheres, and contains ten thousand orbs or spheres, with inter- 
transpicuous spaces between them, whirling over each other on a 
thousand sightless (alias invisible) axles; self-destroying swiftness ; 
intelligible words and wild music, kindled by the said sphere, 
which also grinds a bright brook into an azure mist of elemental 

subtlety ; 
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subtlety ; odour, music, and light, kneaded into one aérial mass, 
and the sense drowned by it! 
* Oh quanta species! et cerebrum non habet.’ 

One of the personages in the Prometheus is Demogorgon. As 
he is the only agent in the whole drama, and effects the only 
change of situation and feeling which befals the other personages ; 
and as he is likewise employed to sing or say divers hymns, we 
have endeavoured to find some intelligible account of him. The 
following is the most perspicuous which we have been able to dis- 


cover :— 


A mighty power, which is as darkness, 
Is rising out of earth, and from the sky, 
Is showered like night, and from within the air 
Bursts, like eclipse which had been gathered up 
Into the pores of sun-light.’—p. 149. 

Love, as might be expected, is made to perform a variety of 
very extraordinary functions. It fills ‘ the void annihilation of a 
sceptred curse’ (p. 140); and, not to mention the other purposes 
to which it is applied, it is in the following lines dissolved in air 
and sun-light, and then folded round the world. 

. The impalpable thin air, 

And the all circling sun-light were transformed, 

As if the sense of love dissolved in them, 
Had folded itself round the sphered world.’—p. 116. 
Metaphors and similes can scarcely be regarded as ornaments of 
Mr. Shelley's compositions ; for his poetry is in general a mere jum- 
ble of words and heterogeneous ideas, connected by slight and acci- 
dental associations, among which it is impossible to distinguish the 

rincipal object from the accessory. In illustrating the inco- 

ons which prevails in his metaphors, as well as in the other 
ingredients of his verses, we shall take our first example, not from 
that great storehouse of the obscure and the unintelligible—the 
Prometheus, but from the opening of a poem, entitled, ‘ A Vision 
of the Sea,’ which we have often heard praised as a splendid work 
of imagination. 


The rags of the sail 
Are flickering in ribbons within the fierce gale : 
From the stark night of vapours the dim rain is driven, 
And when lightning is loosed, like a deluge from heaven, 
She sees the black trunks of the water-spouts spin, 
And bend, as if heaven was raining in, 
Which they seem’d to sustain with their terrible mass 
As if ocean had sunk from beneath them : they pass 
To their graves in the deep with an earthquake of sound, 
And the waves and the thunders made silent around 
Leave the wind to its echo.’—p. 174, 
At present we say nothing of the cumbrous and uncouth style of 
these verses, nor do we ask who this ‘she’ is, who sees the water- 
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spouts; but the funeral of the water-spouts is curious h: 
‘ They pass to their graves with an earthquake of sound.’ 
sound of an earthquake is intelligible, and we suspect that this is 
what Mr. Shelley meant to say: but an earthquake of sound is as 
difficult to comprehend as a cannon of sound, ora fiddle of sound. 
The same vision presents us with a battle between a tiger and a 
sea-snake; of course we have— 


*——The whirl and the splash 
As of some hideous engine, whose brazen teeth smash 
The thin winds and soft waves into thunder; the screams 
And hissings crawl fast o’er the smooth ocean streams, 
-Each sound like a centipede.’—p. 180. 


The comparison of sound to a centipede would be no small addi- 
tion to a cabinet of poetical monstrosities: but it sinks into tame 
common-place before the engine, whose brazen teeth pound thin 
winds and soft waves into thunder. 

Sometimes Mr. Shelley’s love of the unintelligible yields to his 
preference for the disgusting and the impious. ‘Thus the bodies 
of the dead sailors are thrown out of the ship: 


‘ And the sharks and the dog-fish their grave-cloths unbound, - 
And were glutted, like Jews, with this manna rained down 
From God on their wilderness.’—p. 177. 


Asia turns her soul into an enchanted boat, in which she per- 
forms a wonderful voyage : 
* My soul is an enchanted boat, 
Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing : 
And thine doth like an angel sit 
Beside the helm conducting it, 
Whilst all the winds with melody are ringing. 
It seems to float ever, for ever, 
Upon that many-winding river, 
Between mountains, woods, abysses, 
_ A paradise of wildernesses ! 
Till, like one in slumber bound, 

Borne to the ocean, I float down, around, 
Into a sea profound, of ever-spreading sound : 
Meanwhile thy spirit lifts its pinions 

In music’s most serene dominions; 
Catching the winds that fan the happy heaven. 

And we sail on, away, afar, 

Without a course, without a star, 
By the instinct of sweet music driven ; 

Till through Elysian garden islets 

By thee, most beautiful of pilots, 

Where never mortal pinnace glided, 

The boat of my desire is guided.’—p. 94, 
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The following co ison of a poet to acameleon has no more 
meaning than the jing! ing of the bells of a fool’s cap, and far less 
music. 
* Poets are on this cold earth, 
As camelions might be, 
Hidden from their early birth 
In a cave beneath the sea; 
Where light is camelions change : 
Where love is not, poets do : 
Fame is love disguised; if few 
Find either never think it strange 
That poets range.’—p. 186. 
_ Sometimes to the charms of nonsense those of doggrel are 
added. This is the conclusion of a song of certain beings, who are 
called ‘ Spirits of the human mind ;’ 
* And Earth, Air, and Light, 
And the Spirit of Might, 
Which drives round the stars in their fiery flight ; 
And Love, Thought, and Breath, 
The powers that quell Death, 
Wherever we soar shall assemble beneath. 
And our singing shall build 
In the void’s loose field 
A world for the Spirit of Wisdom to wield ; 
We will take our plan 
From the new world of man, 
And our work shall be called the Promethean.’—p. 130. 


Another characteristic trait of Mr. Shelley’s poetry is, that in his 
descriptions he never describes the thing directly, but transfers it 
to the properties of something which he conceives to resemble it 
by language which is to be taken partly in a metaphorical meaning, 
and partly in no meaning at all. The whole of a long poem, in 
three parts, called ‘the Sensitive Plant,’ the object of which we 
cannot discover, is an instance of this. The first part is deVoted to 
the description of the plants. The sensitive plant takes the lead: 

‘No flower ever trembled and panted with bliss, 
In the garden, the field, or the wilderness, 
Like a doe in the noon-tide with love’s sweet want, 
As the companionless sensitive plant.’—p. 157. 
Next come the snow-drop and the violet : 
* And their breath was mixed with fresh odour, sent 
From the turf, like the voice and the instrument.’ ~ 
The rose, too, 
*‘ ——Unveiled the depth of her glowing breast, 
Till, fold after fold, to the fainting air 
The soul of her beauty and tove lay bare.’ 
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The hyacinth is described in terms still more quaint and affected : 
‘The hyacinth, purple, and white, and blue, 

Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew, 

Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 

It was felt like an odour within the sense,’ 
It is worth while to observe the train of thought in this stanza. 
The bells of the flower occur to the poet’s mind; but ought not 
bells to ring a peal? Accordingly, by a metamorphosis of the 
odour, the bells of the hyacinth are supposed to do so: the fra- 
grance of the flower is first converted into a peal of music, and 
then the peal of music is in the last line transformed back into an 
odour. ese are the tricks of a mere poetical harlequin, amusing 
hmself with 

‘ The clock-work tintinnabulum of rhyme.’ 


In short, it is not too much to affirm, that in the whole volume 
there is not one original image of nature, one simple expression of 
human feeling, or one new association of the appearances of the 
moral with those of the material world. 

As Mr. Shelley disdains to draw his materials from nature, it is 
not wonderful that his subjects should in general be widely remote 
from every thing that is level with the comprehension, or interest- 
ing to the heart of man. He has been pleased to call ‘ Prome- 
theus Unbound’ a lyrical drama, though it has neither action nor 
dramatic dialogue. ‘The subject of it is the transition of Prome- 
theus from a state of suffering to a state of happiness; together 
with a corresponding change in the situation of mankind. But no 
distinct account is given of either of these states, nor of the means 
by which Prometheus and the world pass from the one to the other. 
The Prometheus of Mr. Shelley is not the Prometheus of dncient 
mythology. He is a being who is neither a God nor a man, who 
has conferred supreme power on Jupiter. Jupiter torments him ; 
and Demogorgon, by annihilating Jupiter’s power, restores him 
to happiness. Asia, Panthea, and Ione, are female beings of a 
nature similar to that of Prometheus. Apollo, Mercury, the 
Furies, and a faun, make their appearance; but have not much to 
do in the piece. ‘To fill up the persone dramatis, we have voices 
of the mountains, voices of the air, voices of the springs, voices of 
the whirlwinds, together with several echos, Then come spirits 
without end: spirits of the moon, spirits of the earth, spirits of the 
human mind, spirits of the hours; who all attest their super-human 
nature by singing and saying things which no human being can 
comprehend. We do not find fault with this poem, because it is 
built on notions which no longer possess any influence over the 
mind, but because its basis and its materials are mere dreaming, 
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shadowy, incoherent abstractions. It would have been quite as 
absurd and extravagant in the time of Aischylus, as it is now. 

It may seem strange that such a volume should find readers, and 
still more strange that it should meet with admirers. We were 
ourselves surprized by the phenomenon: nothing similar to it 
occurred to us, till we recollected the numerous congregations 
which the incoherencies of an itinerant Methodist preacher attract. 
These preachers, without any counected train of thought, and 
without attempting to reason, or to attach any definite meaning to 
the terms which they use, pour out a deluge of sonorous words 
that relate to sacred objects and devout feelings. ‘These words, 
connected as they are with all that is most venerable in the eyes of 
man, excite a multitude of pious associations in the hearer, and 

- produce in him a species of mental intoxication. His feelings are 
awakened, and his heart touched, while his imagination and under- 
standing are bewildered ; and he receives temporary pleasure, some- 
times even temporary improvement, at the expense of the essential 
and even permanent depravation of his character. In the same 
way, poetry like that of Mr. Shelley presents every where glittering 
constellations of words, which taken separately have a meaning, 
and either communicate some activity to the imagination, or daz- 
zle it by their brilliance. Many of them relate to beautiful or in- 
teresting objects, and are therefore capable of imparting pleasure 
to us by the associations attached to them. ‘The reader is con- 
scious that his mind is raised from a state of staguation, and he is 
willing to believe, that he is astounded and bewildered, not by the 
absurdity, but by the originality and sublimity of the author. 

It appears to us much more surprizing, that any man of education 
should write such poetry as that of ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ than, 
that when written, it should find admirers. It is easy to read with- 
out attention ; but it is difficult to conceive how an author, unless 
his intellectual habits are thoroughly depraved, should not take the 
trouble to observe whether his imagination has definite forms before 
it, or is gazing in stupid wonder on assemblages of brilliant words. 
Mr. Shelley tells us, that he imitates the Greek tragic poets: can he 
be so blinded by self-love, as not to be aware that his productions 
have not one feature of likeness to what have been deemed classical 
works, in any country or in any age? He, no doubt, possesses con- 
siderable mental activity ; for without industry he could never have 
attained to so much facility in the art of throwing words into fan- 
tastical combinations: is it not strange that he should never have 
turned his attention from his verses to that which his verses ‘are 
meant to express? We fear that his notions of poetry are funda- 
mentally erroneous. It seems to be his maxim, that reason and sound 
thinking are aliens in the dominions of the Muses, and that, should 
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they ever be found wandering about the foot of Parnassus, they 
ought to be chased away as spies sent to discover the nakedness 
of the land. We would wish to persuade him, if possible, that the 
poet is distinguished from the rest of his species, not by wanting 
what other men have, but by having what other men want. The 
reason of the poet ought to be cultivated with as much care as that 
of the philosopher, though the former chooses a peculiar field for 
its exercise, and associates with it in its labours other faculties that 
are not called forth in the mere investigation of truth. 

But it is often said, that though the poems are bad, they at least 
show poetical power. Poetical power can be shown only by 
writing good poetry, and this Mr. Shelley has not yet done. 
proofs of Mr. Shelley’s genius, which his admirers allege, are the 
very exaggeration, copiousness of verbiage, and incoherence of 
ideas which we complain of as intolerable. They argue in criticism, 
as those men do in morals, who think debauchery and dissipation 
an excellent proof of a good heart. The want of meaning is called 
sublimity, absurdity becomes venerable under the name of origi- 
nality, the jumble of metaphor is the richness of imagination, and 
even the rough, clumsy, confused structure of the style, with not 
unfrequent violations of the rules of grammar, is, forsooth, the 
sign and effect of a bold overflowing genius, that disdains to walk 
incommon trammels. If the poet is one who whirls round his 
reader’s brain, till it becomes dizzy and confused; if it is his office 
to envelop he knows not what in huge folds of a clumsy drapery 
of splendid words and showy metaphors, then, without doubt, may 
Mr. Shelley place the Delphic laurel on bis head. But take away 
from him the unintelligible, the confused, the incoherent, the bom- 
bastic, the affected, the extravagant, the hideously gorgeous, and 
‘ Prometheus,’ and the poems which accompany it, will sink at once 
into nothing. 

But great as are Mr. Shelley’s sins against sense and taste, would 
that we had nothing more to complain of ! Unfortunately, to his 
long list of demerits he has added the most flagrant offences against 
morality and religion. We should abstain from quoting instances, 
were it not that we think his language too gross and too disgusting 
to be dangerous to any but those who are corrupted beyond the 
hope of amendment. After a revolting description of the death 
of our Saviour, introduced merely for the sake of intimating, that 
the religion he preached is the great source of human misery and 
vice, he adds, 

— ‘Thy name I will not speak, 
It hath become a curse.’ 

Will.Me. Shelley, to excuse this blasphemy against the name 
‘in which all the riations of the earth shall be made blessed,’ 
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4 \ 
pretend, that these are the words of Prometheus, not of the poet? 
But the poet himself bath told us, that his Prometheus is meant to 
be ‘the type of the highest perfection of moral and intellectual 
excellence.’ There are other passages, in which Mr. Shelley speaks 
directly in his own person. In what he calls an ode to Liberty, he 
tells us that she did 

— ‘ groan, not weep, 
When from its sea of death to kill and burn 
The Galilean serpent forth did creep 
And made thy world an undistingaishable heap.’—p. 213. 


And after a few stanzas he adds, 


*O, that the free would stamp the impious name 
Of ** ** ** into the dust! or write it there, 
So that this blot upon the page of fame 
Were as a serpent’s path, which the light air 
Erases, and that the flat sands close behind ! 
Ye the oracle have heard : 
Lift the victory-flashing sword, 
And cut the snaky knots of this foul Gordian word, 
Which weak itself as stubble, yet can bind 
Into a mass, irrefragably firm, 
The axes and the rods which awe mankind ; 
The sound has poison in it, ’tis the sperm 
Of what makes life foul, cankerous, and abhorred ; 
Disdain not thou, at thine appointed term, 

To set thine armed heel on this reluctant worm. 
O, that the wise from their bright minds would kindle 
Such lamps within the dome of this dim world, 

That the pale name of Prizst might shrink and dwindle 
Into the hell from which it first was hurled, 
A scoff of impious pride from fiends impure ; 
Till buman thoughts might kneel alone 
Each before the judgement-throne 
Of its own awless soul, or of the power unknown !’—p, 218. 


-At present we say nothing of the harshness of style and incon 
gruity of metaphor, which these verses exhibit. We do not even 
ask what is or can be meant by the kneeling of human thought 
before the judgment-throne of its own awless soul: for it is a 
praiseworthy precaution in an author, to temper irreligion and 
sedition with nonsense, so that he may avail himself, if need be, of 
the plea of lunacy before the tribunals of hiscountry. All that we 
now condemn, is the wanton gratuitous impiety thus obtruded on 
the world. If any one, after a serious investigation of the truth of 
Christianity, stiil doubts or disbelieves, he is to be pitied and par- 
‘doned ; if he is a good man, he will himself lament that he has not 
come to a different conclysion ; for even the enemies of our faith 
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admit, that it is precious’ for the restraints which it imposes on 
human vices, and for the consolations which it furnishes under the 
evils of life. But what is to be said of a man, who, like Mr. 
Shelley, wantonly and unnecessarily goes out of his way, not to 
reason against, but to revile Christianity and its author? Let him 
adduce his arguments against our religion, and we shall tell him 
where to find them answered: but Jet him not presyme to insult 
the world, and to profane the language in which he writes, by 
thyming invectives against a faith of which he knows nothing but 
the name. 

The real cause of his aversion to Christianity is easily discovered. 
Christianity is the great prop of the social order of the civilized 
world ; this social order is the object of Mr. Shelley’s hatred ; and, 
therefore, the pillar must be demolished, that the building may 
tumble down. His views of the nature of men and of society are 
expressed, we dare not say explained, in some of those ‘ beautiful 
idealisms of moral excellence, (we use his own words,) in which 
the ‘ Prometheus’ abounds. 


‘ The painted veil, by those who were, called life, which mimicked, 
as with colours idly spread, all men believed and hoped, is torn aside ; 
the loathsome mask has fallen, the man remains sceptreless, free, uncir- 
eumscribed, but man equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, exempt 
from awe, worship, degree, the king over himself; just, gentle, wise : 
but man passionless ; no, yet free from guilt or pain, which were for 
his will made or suffered + ony nor yet exempt, tho’ ruling them like 
slaves, from chance and death, and mutability, the clogs of that which 
else might oversoar the loftiest star of unascended heaven, pinnacled 
dim in the intense inane.’—p. 120. 


Our readers may be puzzled to find out the meaning of this 
paragraph ; we must, therefore, inform them that it is not prose, 
but the conclusion of the third act of Prometheus verbatim et 
literatim. With this information they will cease to wonder at the 
absence of sense and grammar; and will probably perceive, that 
Mr. Shelley’s poetry is, in sober sadness, drivelling prose run mad. 

With the prophetic yoice of a misgiving conscience, Mr, Shelley 
objects to criticism. ‘ If my attempt be ineffectual, (he aay) let 
the punishment of an unaccomplished purpose have been sufficient ; 
let none trouble themselves to heap the dust of oblivion upon my 
efforts.’ Is there no respect due to common sense, to sound taste, 
to morality, to religion? Are evil spirits to be allowed to work mis- 
chief with impunity, because, forsooth, the instruments with which 
they work are contemptible? Mr. Shelley says, that liis intentions 
are pure. Pure! They may be so im his vocabulary; for, (to say 
nothing of his having unfortunately mistaken nonsense for poetry, 
and blasphemy for an imperious duty,) vice and irreligion, and the 
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subversion of society are, according to his system, and holy 
things ; Christianity, and moral virtue, and social y are alone 
impure. But we care not about his intentions, or by what epithet 
he may cltoose to characterize them, so long as his works exhale 
contagious mischief. On his own principles he must admit, that, 
im exposing to the public what we believe to be the character and 
tendency of his writings, we discharge a sacred duty. He professes 
to write in order to reform the world. The essence of the pro- 
posed reformation is the destruction of religion and government. 
Sach a reformation is not to our taste; and he must, therefore, 
applaud us for scrutinizing the merits of works which are intended 
to promote so detestable a purpose. Of Mr. Shelley himself we 
know nothing, and desire to know agen Be his private qualities 
what they may, his poems (and it is only with his poems that we 


have any concern) are at war with reason, with taste, with virtue, 
in short, with all that dignifies man, or that man reveres. 


Art. [IX.—1. Vox Stellarum, a. Loyal Almanac for the Year 
of our Lord 1821. By Francis Moore, Physician and Philo- 
math. 

2. History of Chemistry, prefited to a Manual of Chemistry, by 

Willian Thomas Esq. London. § 1821. 

W E have heard, and have some reason to believe, that the stars 

have, for some period, looked with a malignant aspect on the 

sale of the ‘ Loyal Almanac’ of Doctor Moore, formerly the most 
popular publication of the kind. Its editors, the worthy Master and 

Wardens of the Worshipful Company of Stationers, continue, in- 

deed, to present the public with the portentous ‘ hieroglyphic of the 

-times,’ accompanied by the dolorous predictions issued by the repre- 

sentative who assumes the name of the once venerated Philomath: 

but the purchasers, amongst whom this production yet lingers, only 

‘look to it for the falling of fairs and of markets, of Saints days and of 

‘holidays. Judicial astrology has been deprived of all its votaries; 

and a phenomenon, which at a period not far removed from the pre- 

sent age, caused the greatest apprehension in the minds of the learned 

‘and the wise, are now witnessed by the rudest vulgar with calm cu- 

‘riosity. If we enter the cottage, the barometer and the thermometer 

appear pendant from the wall. ‘The labouring hind is well aware 

“that those sure prognostications respecting the morrow’s sky, its 
‘sushive and its storms, which it would be in vain to seek. in the 
‘meteorologic columm of the almanac, are afforded by the instru- 
ments of philosophy. Although his comprehension of the power 
- which raises and depresses the fiuid metal in the glassy tubes may 
not be very clear or definite, yet he feels the profit which he derives 
from 
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from the common stock of knowledge; he is the member of a com- 
munity in which vague conjecture bas been succeeded by the secu- 
rity derived from useful learning. In a country where informa- 
tion is generally diffused amongst the better ranks of society, science 
exerts a power upon the uneducated classes of which they are not 
conscious; the atmosphere is permeated by its electric aura, and 
those who are farthest from the animating energy are nevertheless 
vivified by the influence, though they cannot discern the radiant 
orb from whence it flows. 

Certainly, if man may ever found his glory on the achievements 
of his wisdom, he may reasonably exult in the discoveries of astro- 
nomy; but the knowledge which avails us has been created solely 
by the absurdities which it has extirpated. Delusion became the 
basis of truth. Horoscopes and nativities have taught us to trace 
the planet in its sure and silent path; and the acquirements which 
of all others now testify the might of the human intellect, derived 
their origin from weakness and credulity. No individual contri- 
buted more to the advancement of astronomy than Alonso of 
Castile, whom his friends called the Wise. His enemies, who tri- 
umphed in proclaiming that his wisdom had not availed him, though 
they too wondered at its failure, were accustomed to name him, 
Alonso the Astrologer. In his reign, the sages of Chaldea were na- 
turalized in Spain. Science formed a bond of union between strange 
races and conflicting creeds; and the Jew and the Saracen met in 
friendship with the descendant of the Roman and the Frank, beneath 
the sway of the Gothic King. 

Rabbi Judas the son of Moses, obedient to the command of 
Alonso, interpreted the treatise in which Avicenna had named 
the ‘One Thousand and Twenty-two Stars of the Firmament till 
then unknown in these our Western Parts.’ The canons compiled 
by Mahomet Ibn Geber Albathem the Syrian were written again 
in a more intelligible tongue by Rabbi Zag. Jehuda El Conheso, 
the Alfaqui, and Guillen Aremon Daspaso, the Priest, translated 
‘the Book of the Constellations which are in the eighth Heaven, 
and the book of the Sphere.’ And the Almagest of Ptolemy, 
which Al-Hazen Ben Yusseph had rendered into Arabic at the 
command of Almaimon the Miramamolin, received a new version 
from Rabbi Isaac Ben Sid, the Chief of the Synagogue of Toledo. 

Latin Europe was indebted to Alonso for these books, which 
gave a powerful impulse to the study of astronomy: but the for- 
mation of the celebrated Alfonsine tables was the most jmportant 
of the tasks accomplished under his patronage, From the ancient 
proeme prefixed to these calculations, and written by Alonso him- 
se.f, it appears that he summoned a council of the wisest Mathe- 
mvucans and Doctors of the Astral Science—Aben Rayhel and 
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Alquibicio, and Rabbi Samuel and Rabbi Jebuda of Toledo ; Ma- 
Homet and Aben Musa of Seville, Yusseph Aben Ali and Jacob 
Ab Vetta of Cordova, and many others from beyond the motin- 
tains, from Gascony ard from Paris. They were convened in the 
towers of the fabled Alcazar of Galiana,—she who had been loved 
by Charlemagne—and five years were employed in discussion. 
Alonsé usually presided im the assembly; but if he was absent, 
Aben Rayhel and Alquibicio, who had been his masters, took the 
place of their Royal pupil. After the tables were completed, many 
noble privileges were granted to the Sages and their issue ; and 
they returmed, richly rewarded, each to his home. 
rown from his high estate, heart-broken by the patricidal re- 

bellién of his son and the treachery of his subjects, Alonso yet 
retraced the benefits which science had derived from his ardour. 
And whilst he lamented his misfortunes, he recollected that his 
fame in fureign lands arose as much from his Algorisms as from 
his kingdoms and his sword. 

A ti Fernan Perez Ponce el leal 

Cormano y amigo y firme vassallo 

~ Lo que a mios homes de vista les callo 

Entiendo decir, planiendo mi mal, 

A ti que quitaste la tierra i cabdal 

Por las mias faciendas ; en Roma y allende 

Mi pendola buela, escuchala dende 

Ca grita doliente con fabla mortal 

Como yaz solo el Rei de Castilla 

El Emperador de Alemania que foe. 

Aquel que los Reyes besevan su pie 

E. Reinas pedian limosna e manzilla 

El que de hueste mantuvo en Sevilla 

Cien mil de a cavalio e tres doble peones 

El que acatado en lejanas naciones 

Foe por sus tablas e por su cuchilla. 

Alonso endangered his orthodoxy by his opinions. ‘Astrology, 
when employed as the means of discovering future events, was 
anathematized by the Church and condemned by the Fathers, as a 
vain, lying, and presumptuous art. Notwithstanding the denun- 
ciations of Tertullian, and Basil, and Bonaventare, Alonso was 
anxiots to protect the dignity of his favourite pursnit by giving it 
such a legal sanction as would distinguish it from fraad and deceit. 
The code which he promulgated attests his sentiments. Astro- 
logy, he declares inthe seventh Partida, is one of the seven liberal 
sciences.—‘* And according to the law, the free practice thereof is 
egw to such as be masters therein and anderstand it ‘truly: for 
the judgments and predictions which are given by this art are 


discerned in the natural course of the planets, and are taken from 
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the books of Ptolemy and the other wise masters, who have 
laboured therein. The other manner of divining is by soothsayers, 
sorcerers and wizzards. Some take their tokens from birds or 
from the fate-word; others cast lots; others see visions in water, 
or in crystal, or in a mirror, or in the bright sword blade; others 
frame amulets; others prognosticate by the head of a dead man 
or of a beast, or by the palm of the hand of a child, or of a 
maiden. These ribalds, and such as are like them, are wicked 
men and lewd impostors; and manifold evils arise from their 
deeds: therefore we will not allow any of them to dwell in our do- 
minions. —The royal Astrologer had little reason to deride the 
soothsayer: he never profited by the science, if he sought it as a 
guide. But there was a witchery in the illusion which could not 
easily be withstood even by a powerful mind. With respect to the 
works which he bestowed upon his age, it must be recollected that 
Astrology, though not discredited, was only a secondary object with 
the Arabian and Jewish ‘ mathematicians.’ Many of the treatises 
which we have noticed have scarcely a symptom of the perversion of 
science. ‘They are sober and intelligible, and contain a fund of 
knowledge then unattainable from any other source, and which the 
Semitic tribes could alone impart to Christendom. In the Book 
of the Sphere’ there are few chapters devoid of real utility. The 
oriental observers gave the method of determining the rising of the 
star, of taking the altitude of the sun, and of drawing the meridian 
line : they enabled the student to solve all the practical problems of 
astronomy. In the intellectual genealogy of man they may claim 
to be the progenitors of Kepler and of Newton; and the calcu- 
lations of the Alfonsines are the remote but efficient causes of the 
perfection of modern astronomy. 

Time was, when the astrologer acted no inconsiderable part in 
the world of politics: but yielding to the stern decree of fate, his 
occupation now is gone, Jacob's staff is broken, The brazen as- 
trolabe is green and cankered. Dust and cobwebs cover the tomes 
of Ptolemy and Haly; and the garrets of Spitalfields and the 
Seven Dials are untenanted by the Seers, who whilome dealt out 
their awful prognostications of changes in Church and State, and 
who scowling alike at Rome and at Constantinople, ensured the 
downfal of the Turk, and the confusion of the Scarlet Harlot of the 
Seven Hills. So far we seem to have gained a victory over the su- 
perstitions of the middle ages; but our superiority, in some re- 
spects, exists rather in apprehension than in reality; and we have 
only changed the appearance of the disease. Those who would 
have been misled in ancient times are equally deceivable in modern 
days. Human folly is as immortal as the race ; and though we have 
dragged the astrologer out of his arm-chair, there are others — 
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have sicceeded to his contemned honours, for he was guided: in 
his lucubrations by an‘unperishable instinct. _Doleful Saturn and 
lucid Jupiter now meet unheeded in the same constellation : but 
the Sage who would heretofore have comforted the hearts of the 
citizens of London with the pleasing expectations of plague and 
pestilence, and war and bloodshed, as he gazed on the threatening 
conjunction in the Zodiac, now acquires the same ‘omen by de- 
ducing the calamities of this nether world from the assemblage of 
monarchs at a congress; and, instead of watching the orbit of the 
planet, he fulfils his duty by reporting the course of the minor star 
which glitters on the breast of the plenipotentiary. 

The most flourishing era of astrology in this country must be 
placed in the busy, feverish reigns of the first three Stuarts. Whilst 
Ashmole lived, the Astral fraternity was yet numerous and respect- 
able: and, according to our laudable English custom of uniting 
eating and drinking with all other sciences and pursuits, they had a 
grand dinner once a year, a usage which we do not trace amongst 
the astrologers of any other nation. William Lilly furnishes us 
with a curious gallery of portraits of such of the professors as flou- 
rished in London about his time. He has drawn them with more 
accuracy than charity, and our ideas respecting his own honesty are 
unluckily elucidated by the minute delineation of the sins which he 
ascribes to his rivals and contemporaries. 

Doctor Simon Forman, a personage of some celebrity, studied 
and took his medical degree beyond the seas ; ‘he had good success 
in resolving questions about marriage:’ this qualification will be 
duly estimated when we recollect his participation in the intrigues 
of the libidinous Countess of Essex. In other questions, it is ex- 
ultingly stated by Lilly, he was.‘ very moderate.’ So indeed it 
seems, from his own journal. ‘ Being in bed one morning,’ he 
says, ‘ I was desirous to know whether I should ever be a Lord, 
Earl, or Knight.’ So he cast a figure, and thereupon he ‘ con- 
cluded that within two years’ time, he should be a Lord. * But 
before the two years were expired, the Doctors put me in New- 
gate, and nothing came.’ Doctor Forman underwent this perse- 
cution from the other ‘ Doctors,’ because he presumed to carry on 
his warfare under colour of his Leyden degree of medicine, and 
without being duly authorized to exterminate his fellow-subjects by 
virtue of a regular license from the London College of Physicians. 
He also predicted that his scholar, Doctor Napper of Lindford, 
would be a great dunce; and yet, adds Lilly, ‘ in continuance of 
time he proved a singular astrologer and physician; a consum- 
mation which, in those days, might perhaps approach to an accom- 
lishment of the prophecy. . 

William Bredon, Vicar of Thornton in Buckinghamsbire, was 
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¢ absolutely the most polite person for Nativities,’ and he had also 
the merit of ‘ strictly adhering to Ptolemy,’ whom he well under- 
stood. This polite and profound astrologer had, however, one 


trifling failing, though it did not impeach his judgment :—‘ he was 


so given over to tobacco and drink, that when he had no tobacco 
he would cut up the bell ropes and smoke them,’ 

Astrology was a fold which afforded a refuge to lers from 
all professions. Captain Bubb, who lived in Lambeth, resolved 
horary questions astrologically: ‘ he was a handsome man, 
well spoken, but withal covetous.’ The Captain’s destiny was 
mainly influenced by a certain butcher, who, havimg been robbed at 
a fair of forty pounds, applied to the Captain to er the thief, 
which he agreed to do for ‘ ten pounds paid in ready money.’ 
The querist was directed to wait at a certain place at midnight, 
when:the thief would appear; he did so, and at the witching hour, 
somebody came riding fiercely at full gallop. The butcher im- 
mediately knocked the rider down, and unluckily he proved to be 
no other than ‘ John,’ the Captain’s own servant. In consequence 
of this mistake, poor Captain Bubb ‘ was indicted and suffered upon 
the pillory,’ as it is tenderly expressed by Lilly, and ended his i 
in great disgrace. 

Alexander Hart the Philomath, ‘ a comely man of good aspect,’ 
had also been a soldier. ‘This worthy sage professed ques- 
tionary astrology, and a little of physic; but as he had seen good 
service in the wars, his chief skill ‘ was to elect young gentlemen 
fit times to play, that they might win or get money.’ ‘ A rustical 
fellow,’ to whom he had promised a conference with a spirit, 
brought him to the bar of the Old Bailey. The Aldermen sentenced 
him also ‘ to be set upon the pillory,’ but he was rescued from this 
infliction by the loving kindness of John Taylor the water poet, 
‘who being his great friend, got the Lord Chief Justice Richard. 
son to bail him, and being so enlarged,’ he very wisely ran away. 

William Poole, whom Lilly calls a ‘ nibbler at astrology,’ but 
whom we suspect, from the expression used in his will, to have been 
rather an aspiring compc¢titor, had nearly attained a greater eleva- 
tion. Poole’s evil destiny led him to a tavern where a silver cup 
was lost. ‘ Justice Jay’ forthwith issued a warrant for his appre- 
hension, and he took refuge in the sanctuary at Westminster, where 
he remained until the Justice was dead and buried; he then issued 
forth from his concealment, and revenged himself by writing verses 
upon the Justice’s grave. 

It was thus that astrology incurred the vengeance of the law: 
Lilly himself was summoned before the awful bar of Hick’s Hall, 
where he appeared to an indictment upon which, if he had been 
found guilty, he would have ‘ suffered,’ like his friend the a 
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He had the good fortune to be acquitted, owing, no doubt, to the 
favourable aspect of Justice Hooker, ‘ the oracle of all the Justices 
of the Peace in Middlesex,’ who, by Lilly's entreaty, was present at 
the trial. Lally was one of those men who, by dint of plain, perse- 
vering, consistent, unblushing roguery, acquire a decent reputation, 
convince themselves that they are honest, put money in their purses, 
aud in due time are comfortably buried, as he was, under a nice 
black marble stone, inscribed with a record of deceased virtue in 
_English and in Latin. The shrewd shock-pated knave came up 
from Diseworth with the Leicester carrier, and was bound ’prentice 
to Gilbert Wright of Newgate Market. His enemies maintained 
that Gilbert wasa taylor. Lilly repels the taunt with great energy. 
—‘ I write this,’—quoth he,—‘ that the world may know that he 
was no taylor, or myself of that or any other profession :-my work was 
to go before my master to church; to attend my master when he 
went abroad; to make clean his shoes; sweep the streets; help 
to drive bucks when we washed; fetch water in a tab from the 
Thames, I have helped to carry eighteen tubs of water in one 
morning; weed the garden; scrape trenchers, and so forth. If I 
_bad any profession,.it was of this nature. I should never have 
denied my being a taylor had I been one.’—Diligent he surely 
was; and his master rewarded him by an annuity of twenty pounds. 
Gilbert Wright being gathered to his fathers, his widow, who 
had been twice married to ‘ old men, was now resolved to be cozened 
no more.’ Toher maid, Lilly’s ‘ fellow-servant,’ the lusty dame fre- 
quently observed, that ‘ she cared not, if she married a man that 
would love her, though he had never a penny:’ after a few tender 
hints of this kind, Lilly became bold; and one day ‘ after dinner, 
when all her talk was about husbands,’ he ‘ saluted her ;’ she spoke 
lovingly; he obtained her hand, which, six years afterwards, was 
snatched from him by death, she leaving him one thousand pounds 
as a reward for all his services. Lilly now throve apace; he married 
a second wife; she was of the ‘ nature of Mars,’ and brought him 
five hundred pounds as a portion; and, with this addition to his 
fortune, he fairly embarked himself in the study of ‘ astrology, the 
black art, alchemy, and all other occult sciences.’ 

Lucrative as these pursuits may have been, he carried them on in 
conjunction with other professions of a less occult nature. Ac- 
cording to his own confession Lilly was a pimp. True it is, that 

- when he ‘ ordered the fair Lady from Greenwich to go at such a 
day and see a play at Salisbury Court, which she did, and within 
one quarter of an hour the young Lord came into the same box 
wherein she was;’ the conjunction between the fair Greenwich 
Lady and the young Lord was effected, not by human means, but 
by the ministry of the angels Uriel, Raphael and Zadkiel, and 9 
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Pentacle of Solomon. But all is vanity:—‘ I grew weary,’—he 
exclaims, ‘ of sach employments, and since have burned my books 
which instructed these cwriosities.’—Lilly picked pockets and stole 
papers; but these feats were performed out of pure friendship, 
and for the purpose of ‘ helpmg Mr. Pennington.’ And in ad- 
= to these honourable — of science, Lally was an ‘ intel- 
igencer,’ or, in plain ish, a spy, for which he received a 
nsion from the’ Council” of State the Commonwealth. 
n his more avowed calling of an astrologer, there is no doubt 
but that his ‘ Mercurius Anglicus’ was a useful ally to the Round- 
heads. He tells us, with much satisfaction, that, during one of 
Cromwell’s battles, a soldier stood, with the-Almanac im his hand, 
exclaiming as the troops passed by him—‘ Lo! hear what Lilly 
saith; you are in this month promised victory ; fight it out, brave 
boys! and ¢hen read that month’s prediction.’ Lilly was a very 
prudent astrologer. Until the cause of the King began to decline 
tapidly he tells us that he was ‘more cavalier than roundhead.’ 
Subsequently he could still discern that the configuratious of the 
planets boded no certainty to the prevailing party, and, to use his 
own words, ‘ I engaged body and soul jnthe cause of Parliament; 
but still with much affection unto his Majesty's person, and unto 
monarchy, which I loved and approved beyond any government 
whatever.’ The same prescience created an instinctive antipathy 
between him and the Presbyterians, and therefore, when Cromwell 
became Protector, Lilly felt himself in favour, and he could 
‘ write as freely and satirically’ as he chose. Using these expressions, 
he could scarcely intend to conceal the secret that his astrology was 
merely the vehicle of the opinions which he was paid to favour. 
A history of Court Astrologers would form an amusing vohime, 
particularly if we could trace the effects of the advice of such an 
irrespousible mmistry. Wallenstein depended much upon the conn- 
sels of Giovan Baptista Seni of Genoa, whom he engaged ‘through 
the intervention of his confidant Pioromi the Florentine. Seni 
willingly promised his services at the rate of five-and-twenty crowns 
per month. ‘ Nay,’ exclaimed Wallenstem, when the terms were 
made known to him, ‘ I should be ashamed to hire a wise man at 


‘such a price ; he shall have two thousand crowns a-year, paid in ad- 


vance, aud a coach and six besides.’ So liberal a salary probably 
secured agreeable predictions. 

In our times recourse has been had to astrology to support the 
cause of the Revolution. The astrological predictions of Thomas 
Joseph Moult, a seer of great repute amongst the French peasantry, 
and who is said to have flourished at Naples under Frederic Barba- 
rossa, were reprinted with due adaptations favouring the cause of the 
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Tri-coloured banner as well as of the Imperial Eagle.* From the sys- 


tem of centralization adopted by the French government, we can 
scarcely be unjust in charging the ruling powers with the concoc- 
tion of the prophecy. This may appear a strange manoeuvre 
in France, the enlightened abode of ‘ philosophy’ and ‘ reason’; but 
it is quite consistent with the liberal philosophy of infidelity to 
proseribe religion, at the same time that it encourages the grossest 
superstition and credulity. 

Jt bas been seen how carefully Alonso distinguishes between 
astrology and the sciences of divination ; the learned astronomer was 
anxious to disclaim all consortship with the diviner, who, however, 
like himself, was not mafvogently employed to act a part in the 
political drama. English history abounds in instances of the effect 
produced by the denunciations of the soothsayer. Henry of Rich- 
mond unfurled his banner in accomplishment of the saw of the 
soothsayer, who had long declared that the Dun cow would pros- 
‘per in England. Changes in the royal dynasty were anticipated 
as long foretold, and the rude and awful rhyme assisted to feed the 
fury of civil war, Devices and tokens, signs and bearings, were in- 

so as to blend allegory with heraldry. 
When the Bear is muzzled and cannot byte, 
And the Hors is fettered and cannot stryke, 
And the Swanne is sicke and cannot swymme, 
Then shall the splayfoot England winne, 

Howard wrote his ‘ Defensative against the Poison of supposed 
Prophecies,’ for the purpose of counteracting the effect which they 
produced. The best comment, however, upon these predictions is 
found in the Statutes at Large. An act of Parliament, passed in 
the reign of Henry VIII., had made it felony to declare any false 
prophecy upon occasion of arms, fields, or Soom This statute 
was repeated by Mary, and revived as a temporary act by the 3d 
and 4th Ed, VI. c. 16. Elizabeth’s policy revived the law; and by 
a statute now in force, (5 Eliz. c. 15.) it was ordained and enacted, 
* That if any person or persons, after the first day of May next 
coming, do advisedly and directly advance, publish, and set forth 
by writing, printing, signing, or any other open speech or deed, to 
any person or persons, any fond, fantastical or false prophecy, 


* Thomas Joseph Moult hath disposed his prophecies in climacterical cycles. A few 
specimens will show how, in the edition which we quote, the predictions have been re- 
volutionized. It is hardly necessary to observe that the older editions are quite innocent 


any j 

1739. De grandes révulutions arriveront cette année dans un des grands états de 
la Chretienté. 

1794. Une grande nation se gouvernera sans prince, sans yobles, et sans prétres. 

Le papier en grand discrédit. 

1800. La souveraineté d’une république, reconnue libre et indépendante, par toutes 
Jes puissances de la terre. 

upon 
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upon or by the occasion of any arms, fields, beasts, badges, or 
such other like things accustomed in arms, cognizances, or signets, 
or upon or by reason of any time, year, name, and bloodshed or 
war, to the intent thereby to make any «ebellion, insurrection, 
dissension, loss of life, or other disturbance, within this realm, 
and other the Queen’s dominions: That every such person being 
thereof lawfully convicted for every such offence, shall suffer impri- 
sonment of his body by the space of one year, without bail -or 
mainprize, and shall forfeit, for every such offence, the sum of ten 
unds.’ 

A prophetical distich, uttered by Saint Vincent Ferrer, was in- 
geniously turned to good account by the Dominicans, at the time 
of the expulsion of the Moriscoes. Saint Vincent’s lines are not 
remarkable either for rhythm or distinctness— 

Lo any nou, 
Donara un gran bram lo bou. 
The ‘ Bull,’ by no very evident application, was decided to be his 
Excellency the Duke of Lerma, and his roar was the tumult excited 
by the banishment of the unhappy Ishmaelites. Father Bleda con- 
sidered the prediction to be of so much importance, that he en- 
graved the hieroglyphical animal in the title-page of his curious 
‘ Chronica de los Moros de Espana.’ 

Nostradamus has had the good fortune to retain almost as per- 
manent a reputation as Merlin. It is seldom that even a glimpse 
of meaning can be discovered in his barbarous strains; but here 
and there we stumble on a verse which may be —— applied. 
CEdipus could not give the sense of the whole of the following 
quatrain, but the second line was considered as foretelling the 
death of Charles the First. 

; Gand et Bruxelles marcherent contre Anvers, 
Senat de Londres mettront @ mort leur Roy, 
Le sel et le vin luy serront a l’envers, 
Pour eux avoir le regne en desarroi.—c. ix. q. 49. 


Another quatrain is said to predict the revolution of 1688 with 
tolerable clearness— 
Trente de Londres secret conjureront 
Contre leur Roi, sur le Pont, l’entreprize 
Luy, satellites la mort degousteront, . 
Un Roy esleu, blond et natif de Frize.—c. iv q. 88. 


Favoured and consulted as Nostradamus was by Catharine 
of Medicis, it cannot be doubted that many of his perplexed 
verses had a definite tendency. During the wars of the Fronde, 
they came again in vogue. And in the reign of Louis XIV. they 
once more found an interpreter in Balthazar Guinard, who, with 
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great acumen, compiled his ‘ Concordance des Prophéties de Nos- 
tradamus avec Ibistoire depuis Henry II. jusqu’a Louis le Grand.’ 

Nostradamus was no friend to the Papal authority. 

O vaste Rome! ta ruine s’approche ! 

~ Non de tes murs, de ton sang et substance, 

Liaspre par lettres fera si horrible conche 

Fer pointu mis a tous jusque au manche.—c. x. q. 65. 

_ These and similar denunciations were supposed to denote the 
fate of the Papacy at that eventful period when Joseph the Philo- 
sopher summoned the obedient pontiff from the ancient capital of 
the Cxsars. The Papal Court, with less wisdom than has usually 
marked its conduct of late years, published a Bull on Easter Day, 
1781, declaring that no one should dare to read the prophecies of 
Nostradamus, under pain of incurring excommunication, and of 
being sentenced to the gallies. During the novelty of this perse- 
cution, a fortunate possessor of a stray copy of the ‘ Centuries’ was 
enabled, thanks to the threats of spiritual and temporal punish- 
ment, to sell it at Avignon for the enormous price of 18253 livres. 
It was rumoured that the Capuchins at Cenzano preserved a tran- 
script of the Prophecies im their library, and the report excited so 
much anxious curiosity, that His Holiness dispatched a party of 
sbirri, under the command of a notary, for the purpose of seizing 
the’ dangerous volume. Before, however, the civil and military 
authorities could reach the convent, the friars had warily secreted 
their treasure, and the notary and the sbirri returned with empty 
hands. 

Whether Nostradamus ever attempted to tell the fortune of 
Europe by guesses and conjectures assuming the language of 
prediction, is a matter of little consequence, though there is some 
reason to suppose that he occasionally did thus attempt to amuse 
his readers. Sir Thomas Brown, who never wrote a line which 
did not indicate much talent and acuteness, cnce attempted to 
prophesy in sport; and in answer to an ancient metrical pro- 
phecy, transmitted to him by a friend, be returned the following 
lines. 


‘ When New England shall trouble New Spain, 
When Jamaica shall be Lady of the isles and the main ; 
When Spain shall be in America hid, , 
And Mexico prove another Madrid ; 
When Mahomet’s ships on the Baltic shall ride, 
And Turks shall labour to have ports on that side ;* 
When 


* While the Turkish empire was in its strength, Sir Thomas had good reason for 
venturing upon this prediction. “We cannot be out of all fear ; for if the Turk should 
conquer Poland he would svon be at the sea. And from the constitution of the Polish 
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‘When Africa shall no more sell out her blacks, 

‘To make slaves and drudges to the American tracts; 
When Batavia the old shall be subdued by the new; 
When a new drove of Tartars shall China subdue ; 
When America shall cease to send out its treasure, 
But employ it at home in American pleasure ; 
When the new world shall the old invade, 

Nor count them their lords but their fellows in trade ; 
When men shall almost pass to Venice by land, 

Not in deep water, but from sand to sand ;* 

When Nova Zembla shall be no stay 

Unto them that pass to or from Cathay : 

Then think strange things are come to ligbt, 
Whereof but few have had a foresight.’ 


How nearly these Brunonian vaticinations have been accomplished, 
is sufficiently evident. And where Sir Thomas has erred, he was 
deceived only by the happening of events which no human wisdom 
could then foresee. 

Charms and spells, by which the infatuated votary sought an 
indication of futurity, belong rather to goeti¢ than to astral art; 
but all the species of divination, however effected, have one intent. 
The mischievous foreknowledge scathes the presumptuous being 
by whom it is sought. Auguries, palmistry, the lot, the points of 
the geomancer, are, like astrology, the enunciations of an active 
fatality, which can be revealed te man, but not evaded by him. 
Omens constitute the poetry of history. ‘They cause the series of 
events, which they are supposed to declare, to flow into epical 
unity; and the political catastrophe seems to be produced not 
by prudence, or by folly, but by the superintending destiny. The 
numerous tokeus of the death of Henry LV. are finely tragical. 
Mary of Medicis, in her dream, saw the brilliant gems of her 
crown change into pearls, the symbol of tears and mourning. An 
owl hooted until sunrise at the window of the chamber to which 
the King and Queen retired at St. Denis, on the night preceding 
her coronation. During the ceremony it was observed, with 


government and divisions amongst themselves, jealousies between the king and the Re- 
public, victories of the Tartars, jealousies of the Cossacks, and the course of Turkish 
policy, to be at peace with the Emperor of Germany, when he is at war with the Pole, 
should make us cause to fear that this may come to pass. And then he would soon 
endeavour to have ports upon that sea, as not wanting materials for ships, and having 
a new acquist of states and warlike men, may be a terror unto the confines on that sea.’ 
‘ Mahomet’s ships, manned by the corsairs of Algiers, actually did ride in the Baltic 
within the last three years, so that the line has become true, though not according to the 
intent of the author. 

* The accomplishment of the prediction will be hastened by political causes. Mr. 
Rose informs us that Venice, impoverished and decayed, will see her lagoons, con- 
verted into pestilential marshes in a much shorter ‘ process of time’ than could be 
expected before the subversion of the proud republic. 
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dread, that the dark portals leading to the royal alchres be- 
neath the choir, were gaping and expanded. e flame of 
the consecrated taper held by the Queen was suddenly extin- 
guished, and twice her crown nearly fell to the ground. ‘The 
prognostications of the misfortunes of the Stuarts have equally 
a character of solemn grandeur; and we are reminded of the 
portents of Rome when we read how the sudden tempest rent 
the royal standard ou the Tower of London. Charles, yielding to 
his destiny, was obstinate in the signs of evil death. He refused 
to be clad in the garments of Edward the Confessor, in which 
all his predecessors had been arrayed, and he would be attired 
in white satin. Strongly did the Earl of Pembroke attempt to 
dissuade him—for the prophecy of the misfortunes of the white 
King had long been current—but his intreaties were in vain; and 
Charles was crowned, invested with the raiment which indicated 
his misfortunes. 

So near a relation exists between the delusions of Astrology and 
of Alchemy that it will excite but little surprize if we find Alonso 


the Astrologer appearing also in the character of Alonso the Adept. 
In the Lisro pet TEsoro, composed by ‘ Don Alonso, King 
of Spain, he who bad been Emperor,’ he states, with great devotion 
and humility that, although he had not wished for the philosopher's 
stone, yet the gift was bestowed upon bim, that he might de- 
fend the Kingdoms of his fathers. ‘In secrecy,’ he says, ‘I 


was instructed in this inestimable treasure, and therewith did I 
encrease my wealth.” It would have been fortunate if he could have 
employed his power in the season of distress. Letters are extant in 
which King Alonso solicits alms; and he pawned his crown jewels 
to the Miramamolin of Marocco., The fancied treasure of Alonso 
was guarded with much jealousy. A copy is extant in the Royal 
library at Madrid, bound in boards of massy oak. The manuscript 
was locked with an iron lock, a circumstance from whence it also 
obtained the name of the ‘ Libro del Candado.’ This precaution 
seems, however, to have been needless, for all the efficient lessous 
of the art are written in secret characters, so that the opening of 
the volume is of little service to ‘ the good and the wise,’ for whose 
rofit Alonso wishes to reserve the exposition of the secret, which 
he was equally anxious to conceal from the profane.* The cipher 
employed 


* Asa specimen of the full-toned Castilian prose of this royal author, we give the 
following passage :— 

* Magner sea dicho en los libros de los Sabios que el omo que oculta el tesoro non face 
de caridad, bien que yo non sea menguado desta, quise occultar este ca non fuese enten- 
dido salvo de ome bueno e sabio, (ca non ser puede Ja sabiduria sin la bondad, como lo 
dixo Salomon,) porqne yo dixe ca seyendo comun Ilegaria a las manos de los omes non 
buenos, E para que sepades en cuimo tui sabido deste alto saber, yo vos lo dire en 
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employed by Alonso indicates the source of his knowledge. His 
alphabet appears to be.a current Cuphic character, or rather that 
modification of the Cuphic which is still used by the Occidental or 
Mauritanian Arabs, but the letters are varied by points and flou- 
rishes; they are probably not employed according to their original 
powers ; and it appears from the table or key at the end of the Ma- 
drid manuscript, that each letter of the Roman alphabet has ten or 
twelve corresponding signs in the secret character. 

Alonso chose to deliver his precepts in ‘ trovas’ or in verse, a prac- 
tice which was also adopted by many other adepts. Alchemy has 
been pithily defined in the old apophthegm—Ars sine arte, cujus 
principium est mentiri, medium laborare, et finis mendicare. Not 
contented with the promise of poverty entailed upon their own pur- 
suit, the Alchemists thought fit to unite it with the unprofitable art 
of poesy. Alonso claims an Egyptian as his master in the noble 
sciences of Astrology and Alchemy. ‘The best vessel in his navy 
sailed to Alexandria, where the Sage embarked. 

* Llegé pues la fama a los mios oidos 
Qu’en tierra de Egipto un sabio vivia, 
E con su saber oi que facia 
Notos los casos ca non son venidos : 
Los astros juzgaba, e aquestos movidos 
Por disposicion del cielo, fallaba 
Los casos qu’el tiempo futuro occultaba, 
Bien fuesen antes por este entendidos 
De las mias naves mandé la mejor, 
E llegada al puerto de Alexandria, 
EI fisico Astrologo en ella salia. 
E a mi fue llegado cortés con amor: 
E aviendo sabido su grande primor 
En los movimentos que face la sphera 
Siempre le tuve en grande manera, 
Ca siempre a los sabios se debe el onor. . 
La piedra que llaman filosofal 
Sabia facer, e me la ensefié 
Fecimosla juntos, despues solo yo, 
Conque muchas veces crecio mi caudal ; 
E bien que se puede facer esta tal 
De otras materias, mas siempre una cosa 
Yo vos propongo la menos penosa 


Mas escelente e mas principal. 


Lo que yo quiero es non sea perdido 


La gran valia deste magisterio 


trovas, Ca sabed que el verso face excellentes e mas bien oydos los casos ca sabemos 
en como Dios dellos asaz le place ca asi lo fizo el Rey David en el su Salterio, Yo fui 
sabido en este gran Tesoro en poridad e lo fiz, e con el aumenté el mi aver, 
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- Mas non quiero. dar un tan grande imperio 
A ome qu’en letras non sea sabido. 

This proeme is followed by the Poetical Treasure itself, divided 
into books. Leonardo Fioravanti of Bologna deciphered twenty- 
seven octaves. The promised way to wealth disclosed in them, 
is by no means more accessible than that which is found in such 
alchemical works as can be read with greater ease; and Alonso 
shrowds himself in all the mystery of other adepts, when he instructs 
us to take the daughter of the Sun, the lady who dwells in the 
heavens, and wash her black face in the baths of the moon. 

Delrio, who, unmindful of the Horatian precept, brings in the 
Devil for the purpose of removing many difficulties which might 
be solved without his agency, supposes that Satan was efficient in 

romoting the study of Alchemy. Constantine and his companions 
Rad followed all the precepts of Hermes, but no gold appeared; 
and, weary and disappointed, they consulted the Angel of Dark- 
ness, asking him to reveal the means of effecting the transmu- 
tation and thus obtaining all worldly good and riches.—‘ Laborate, 
laborate, laborate,)—was the reply which they received. En- 
couraged by the implied promise. of success, they began the 
alchemical process again, and pursued the task so strenuously, that 
at length all their property was wasted, and they were reduced to 
the greatest misery. At last Constantine understood the meaning 
of the precept—*‘ Thus it is, —he said to his companions,—‘ that 
the lying Spirit deceives mankind by ambiguous truth. Leaving 
these vain labours, let us each adopt some honest calling. Let us 
work, and we shall be rewarded. And, obeying the infernal 
oracle in its real sense, we shall reap a benefit which it never 
intended to bestow.’ 

By the common consent of the ancient writers we are taught 
to consider Egypt as the parent land of alchemical sciences. 
Perhaps some of the numerous symbols which the Astronomer 
employed in common with the Alchemist, if not truly Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, may at least be reminiscences or imitations 
of the sacred character. The signs denoting the seven Planets 
are upquestiopably of high antiquity, and figures resembling 
them -though they may not bear the same signification, are 
ovnd on Egyptian monuments. Sir Robert Ker Porter, whose 
drawings of the monuments of Iran have given us great satis- 
faction, discovered signs very similar to the characters of As- 
trol on the Takt Sulliman, or Throne of Solomon. There 
is only one on each stone, and at the corner. We cannot agree 
with him in supposing that they are numerals. The ancient 
Greek treatises on astrology, alchemy, and medicine, all parts of 
the great encyclopedia of th, are filled with characters in the 
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nature of hieroglyphics. Some are merely abbreviated or cursive 
representations of visible objects, like those employed by the Chi- 
nese ; we may instance the following, which respectively signify the 
head, the eyes, the ears, the tongue, the heart, and the liver— 
Oo, 60, £3, BD. — Theflowof waterisvisible 
in the waving character also applied to the watery sign YR ; and 
in it is seen descending from the clouds as rain. Others are 


allusive oremblematical. Heaven and Earth are designated by the 
erected or inverted arch, ——,4 =~ Day and Night by the as- 


cending or descending ray it i ad - The chemical elements of fire, 
air, water, aud earth, are appropriately distinguished by erect or in- 
verted pyramids, A, 7, Compounded characters are 
formed by an intelligible analogy. One of the characters of the sun 


CO/, placed beneath the hemispheres,acquires the meaning of night 7: 
And the sea is denoted by the character of water united to the 
moon YAWRE. Objects kfiown only to the mind, required arbi- 


trary signs, such as @ and Z/, Angel and Demon. These cha- 
racters have been engraved, but in a very slovenly manner, in the 
Lexicon Greco-barbaricum of Du Cange. We should like to have 
them collected by Dr. Young ; whose acuteness and learning seem 
calcutated to subdue the difficulties of Palaography. ‘The subject 
is curious in itself, even if it should not tend to the explanation 
of the kindred signs of the Egyptians ; and no attempt to illustrate 
the wrecks of the physical knowledge of antiquity can be without 
utility. 
Surrounded by the monuments of primeval art, the Arab who so- 
journed in the land of the Pharaohs attempted to expound, perhaps 
to protect, the mystic marvels, by considering the idols and their 
attributes as the records of chemical science. Zadith, the son of 
Hamuel, penetrated into such a sepulchral temple as our late enter- 
prizing travellers have disclosed.* |The explanations given by the 
Sage 
* The book of Zadith is stated, and we believe truly, to have been translated from 
the Arabic. The author does not describe the subterraneous temple with the accuracy of 
an antiquary, but it is easy to recognize in his description, the scenes which have been 
made familiar to us by the persevering and skilful exertions of Belzoni. 
Intravi ego et Obvel in domum grandem subterraneam, et postea intui ego et Elha- 
san universos carceres Joseph ignotos ; et vidi in tecto imagines novem aquilarum pictas, 
habentes alas expansas ac si volarent, pedes vero extentos et apertos, et in pede unius- 


quisque aquilz similitudo arcus ampli, quem solent ferre sagittarii: et in pariete domus a 
dextris et a sinistris intrantis, imagines homi tium, prout possent esse perfectiores 


et pulchriores, induti diversis vestimentis et coloribus, habentes manus extensas ad inte- 
tiorem thalamum, imminentes ad quandam statuam sedeatem intus in domo, in latere 
juxta parietem thalami interioris a sinistris intrantis thalamum contra faciem suam, Et 
sedebat in cathedram similem cathedra medicorum, extractam a statua illa, et habebat in 
gremio suo super brachiis suis et in manibus extentis super genua sua tabalam marmoream 
extractam ab ea, et digiti manuum ejusdem erant sub tabula refleai desuper ac si teneret 
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Sage of the figures which he saw, or fancied that he saw, on the 
marble tablet, which the idol supported on its knees, of the birds, 
the suns, the moons, the spheres, form an alchemical treatise of the 
usual class. However absurd the interpretations may be, the 
Arabians only followed the Greeks im ascribing an alchemical 
meaning tothe symbols employed by the hierophants of Misraim. 
Alchemical symbols are discovered in the sacred edifices of the 
middle ages. ‘Their appearance need not excite surprise, not- 
withstanding the seeming incongruity of their position. Alchemy 
was a most pure and a most holy art, vouchsafed-to man by the 
benignity of Providence. Its lessons were sanctified by profound 
and mystic theosophy. It was a favourite study of the clergy ; and 
a numerous and venerable cohort of adepts can be assembled 
from the cloister and the cathedral. The consecrated walls and the 
storied window have displayed the symbols of the magistery 
and the elixir. And the blue lion and the green lion, the red 
man and the white woman, the toad, the crow, the dragon, and the 
panther— 
‘ Intending but one thing, which art our writers 
Used to obscure their art.’— 
were blended with the legends of saints and martyrs. Paul’s walk 
was the frequent resort of gulls and knaves, and sharks, and lawyers. * 
The learned Sergeant of the coif from the Court of Common Pleas, 
and the sagacious cut-purse from the purlieus of Pickt-hatch all 
lied for their prey beneath the arches of the metropolitan cathedral. 
Westminster Abbey had equal honours, and its fretted aisles were the 
favoured haunts of the adepts. ‘The Benedictines were great profi- 
cients in alchemy. Many of the Prelates of Westminster were alche- 
mists of note and fame, and their church was adorned with the 
graphic allegories of the art. Such was the very remarkable device 
painted by Abbot Islip in his chauntrey. It continued there till the 
time of Elias Ashmole,when, to his great discomfiture, it was washed 
over with a ‘ plaisterer’s whited brush.’ The hieroglyphic represented 
a triple sphere filled with mystical figures. At first sight the chief 
group might be considered as a representation of the fall of Luci- 
er; but the crucibles and stars and the other symbols interspersed 
amongst the devii and his angels, proved the chemical import of the 
hieroglyphical circles. Other emblems still exist m Abbey, 
which tell to the initiated that the Black monks who once chaunted 
in the quire were deeply read in occult science. In the western 
‘window of the southern aisle, the magical Pentalpha still retains its 
‘station; and the rich pavement before the altar exhibits the celes- 


eam, et erat tabula sicut liber apertus cuilibet intranti veluti si innueret respicere in cam. 
a nid sor thalami in qua sedebat erant imagines diversarum rerum infinite et littere 
le ia. 
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tial orbs and spheres. Much about the same time that the Abbey 
painting was obliterated, the Puritans, quite unwitting of the loss 
which their misguided zeal occasioned to the Commonwealth, broke 
in pieces a splendid glass window behind the pulpit in Saint 
Margaret’s church, ‘ wherein was fairly painted the whole processe 
of the worke,’ but which process the churchwardens unhappily mis- 
took for a popish story. Ashmole gives a detailed description of this 
remarkable painting. ‘The window was divided into three parts.—‘ In 
the outermost whereof, upon the right hand, was drawn a man hold- 
ing a boy in his hand, ae woman with a girl in hers, all standing 
in upright naked postures upon a green foliate earth. The man 
and woman had fetters wherewith their feet seemed to be chained 
to the ground, which fetters were presented as falling off from their 
legs ; over the heads of these persons were the sun and moon placed 
and painted of a sad dark colour. Within the left side of the win- 
dow was a beautiful young man clad in a garment of various 
colours, bearing a yellow cross upon his shoulders, his body encir- 
cled with a bright glory which sent forth beams of divers colours. 
He stood upon an earth imitating oculus piscium. At the foot of 
the middle part of the window was a fair large red rose, full spread, 
which issued rays upwards, and in the middle an exceeding bright 
yellow glory. Above the rose was the figure of a man rising with 
beams of light spread about his head (somewhat like the posture 
used to express Christ’s rising from off the sepulchre). He had a 
garment of a reddish colour, diapered with red, and heightened with 
yellow. In his left hand, a white stone, which he held towards the 
persons arising in that part of the window on the righthand. And 
in his right hand he held forth a red stone towards him whose gar- 
ment was of various colours. In the uppermost of the window 
over the figures was transversely written as follows. In the first 
part of the left hand—Omunes gentes adepti plaudite quia Dominus 
frater vester.... ‘In the middle part—........at mittens 
spiritum suum, ecce nova facio omnia celum et t.... Inthe 
third, on the right hand—Factus quasi unus ce .... ta... 
angeiis tibi’—An armorial bearing which was painted amongst 
the ornaments might lead to a discovery of the person by whom 
the emblems were devised. : 
The alchemical dragons are sculptured at Ely and even on many 
of our Norman portals. In the east window of the Abbey 
Church at Bath, the sun and the moon and the seven stars are 
yet seen in the topmost spandrils. It may be conjectured that 
they are the remnants of some alchemical representation, placed 
there by William Bird, the last Prior of the house and an artist of 
great renown. Prior Bird made good use of the riches which he de- 
rived from alchemy, and expended large sums in endeavouring to 


finish the Abbey. Weare inclined to think that the singular repre- 
sentation 
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sentation of Jacob’s dream which adorns the west front, must be 
considered as an alchemical allegory rather than as a scriptural his- 
tory. Both in character and in disposition the sculptures are 
unlike any others remaining upon our monuments of ecclesiastical 
architecture; and the alchemist, like the wizzard, would often 
alter in a double sense. The Prior was deprived of his treasure : 
it was reft from him in obedience to the never-varying fatality, 
leaving him nought but misery. 
* He had our stone, our medicine, our elixir and all, 

Which when the abbey was suppressed he hid in a wall; 

And ten days after he went to fetch it out, 

And there he found but the stopple of a clout ; 

‘Then he tould me he was in such an agonie, 

That for the losse thereof he thought he should be frenzie ; 

And a toy tooke him in the head to run such a race, 

That many year after he had no settling place; 

And more he is darke, and cannot see, 

But hath a boy to lead him through the countre.’ 


The allegories of alchemy often lurk in places where they are least 
suspected. Ona boss which has fallen from the groined roof of the 
Cathedral of Saint David are seen three rabbits, so disposed, that, 
although each head is complete, there are only three ears amongst 
them all. The verger merely desives the visitor to notice the 
ingenuity of the sculptor; but if we only take the trouble to con- 
sult the last will and testament of the Benedictine, Basil Valentine, 
we shall discover that these rabbits are in truth ‘ the hunt of Venus,’ 
and that they afford no small help in the concoction of the philoso- 
e- stone. Possibly they may also be found in the fair and lively 

ieroglyphical pictures representing the whole process, which that 
same learned Adept caused to be limned in the cloister of 
Walkenreed, in the evcnien forest. Many of the ecclesiastical 
buildings of France. were also ornamented with the symbols of the 
work of alchemy. In the cloister walk surrounding the ceme- 
tery. of the. Innocents at Paris, Nicholas Flamel and Petronella 
caused to be depicted ‘the most true and essential marks or 
signs of this art, yet under veils, types and hieroglyphical cover- 
tures, such as they found thei illuminated in the ancient volume 
from which they learnt the secret of the elixir of life;’ some 
of these paintings existed till the demolition of the cloister. 
A theological as well as an alchemical interpretation could be 
given to parts of these celebrated hieroglyphics, which long 
continued to tempt and torture the wits of the Alchemical 
tyro. St. Peter in yellow and red, and St. Paul in. white and 
yellow, might meet the eyes of the vulgar; but the figures ‘.are 
‘mot made for those who have never read the books of the phi- 
losophers, 
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‘losophers, and who, not knowing the metallic principles, of 
‘ first matter of metals, cannot be called children of wise men.’ 
William of Paris erected the West Front of Notre Dame; and it 
is said that the statues and medallions which enrich that noble 
monument, reveal all the methods which are to be taken for com- 
pleting the Great Work ; there is not a figure which does not bear 
a hidden sense. Amongst others a basso relievo of Job surrounded 
by his comforters was intended to represent—not the alchemist— 
but the stone itself, which, as Raymond Lully observes, must 
undergo every kind of affliction and martyrdom before it can 
attain perfection. William of Paris also raised a statue which 
stood in the parvis of Notre Dame, a tall and haggard figure of a 
man with a serpent twisted about his feet, a representation of the 
alchemical Mercury. We believe it existed until the Revolution. 
Sometimes the same representations are found on civil edifices. 
Many figures were sculptured on the front of the dwelling-house 
of Nicholas Flamel and Petronella, which the Alchemist explained 
like his other hieroglyphics. We might say more upon this subject, 
if we could borrow the assistance of the graver. e emblemati- 
cal iconology of the middle ages has not yet been sufficiently 
studied, and we give these details for the purpose of exciting 
further investigation. 
_ That the alchemists possessed a certain portion of useful know- 
ledge cannot be doubted. Mr. Brande, who has ably traced the 
history of chemistry from its rude and empirical origm until the 
present era, says that the works ascribed to Geber contain matter 
that well justifies the praise of Boerhaave, who considers him as 
a first-rate philosopher of his age. But the secrecy which the 
alchemists affected, repelled improvement: almost every dis- 
covery died with its inventor. Until the triumphal chariot of 
Antimony rolled forth, and the bold but credulous physicians 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries borrowed the power- 
ful materia medica which they found in the laboratory, by 
which they discomtited the followers of Galen, the chemistry 
of Hermes had scarcely produced any practical benefit in the 
higher pursuits of science. And the assistance which some of its 
preparations afforded to a few branches of the arts, was accom- 
= rather by accident than by intention. Mr. Brande observes 

at 

‘The transmutation of baser metals into gold and silver, which was 
the chief, and, in most cases, the only object of the genuine alchy- 
mists, was not merely regarded as possible, but believed to have been 
performed, by some of the more enlightened chemists of the seven- 
teenth century; and in perusing the history of these transmutations, 


as recorded by Helvetius, Boerhaave, Boyle, and other sober-minded 
men, 
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men, it would be difficult to resist the evidence adduced without the 
aids of modern science. Lord Bacon’s sound sense has been arraigned 
for his belief in alchymy, though he in fact rather urges the possibility 
than the probability of transmutation; and, considering the infant state 
of the experimental sciences, and of chemistry in particular, in his 
age, and the plausible exterior of the phenomena that the chemists 
were able to produce, he is rather to be considered as sceptical than 
credulous, upon many of the points which he discusses.’ 

According to the traditions of the alchemists, the first gold 
coined in England after the conquest was produced by projection. 
Raymond Lully, the Catalan, who visited this country in the reigu 
of Edward I., created the gold which was stamped in the rose-noble 
of that monarch; and the image of the sun surmounted by the 
mystical flower, as well as the inscription impressed on the obverse, 
* Jesus autem transiens per medium illorum ibat,’ must, accor- 
ding to the adepts, be considered as denoting the art which 
formed the precious metal. Raymond was hospitably received 
by Abbot Cremer in the Abbey of Westminster, and many years 
after his decease, a little chest, filled with the powder of trans- 
mutation, was found in the cell which he had inhabited. His prin- 
cipal domicile, however, appears to have been in St. Katheriue’s 
Hospital, where he wrote his last will and testament, which he 
dedicated to King Edward. Without doubt Raymond Lully 
chose this residence on account of its convenient contiguity to the 
Tower of London, in which he carried on the process. At one 
operation alone we are ivld that he changed fifty thousand pounds 
weight of quicksilver, lead and tin, into pure gold; and according 
to credible authorities he furnished his Majesty’s Mint, first and 
last, with bullion to the amount of six millions sterling. It 
appears from the last will and testament of Abbot Cremer, who 
introduced the Philosopher to the Monarch, that at length he 
refused to make any more money for King Edward. Lully, who 
was a worthy man, only granted the subsidy upon condition 
that it should be employed in making war upon infidels and 
unbelievers; whereas the King thought he was performing his 
part of the treaty with equal advantage to Christendom by spend- 
ing the supplies in making war upon the Scots. In consequence 
of this dispute King Edward waxed wroth, and, as Ashmole saith, 
he ungratefully confined Lully in the Tower of London, where he 
remained a long time, until at length he made his escape in the dis- 
guise of a leper. Friar Raymond, if he had been kept in good 
humour, would have changed all the stock in trade of the ‘ Braziers 
of Lothbury’ into pure gold, and the nation might have dispensed 
with the aid of the Hermetic professors, who, of late years, have 
effected far more wondrous transmutations in and about the same 
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neighbourhood. How far Philip de Willoughby, who was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the year 1513, when Raymond Lully 
was lost to this kingdom, deserved impeachment for his negligence, 
cannot be well ascertained at this distance of time; yet it is very 
clear that a little more attention would have saved a world of trouble 
to his successors in that high office. 

Frederick II]. Emperor of Germany, caused a medal to be 
struck of the gold produced by an alchemical operation, which was 
—— in his presence by a quack of the name of Richter- 

usen. Frederick was so well satisfied, that he granted letters of 
a to the adept, and called him up amongst the Barons of the 
Holy Roman empire by the appropriate style of ‘ Baron of Chaos.’ 
Such a Fief was worth a fortune, and accordingly wherever 
he went, the Barow of Chaos met with capital success. At the 
court of the Elector of Mayence he offered to effect a trans- 
mutation, for which purpose he produced a small portion of the 
matter of projection, in shape and size like a lentil. The powder 
had been mixed up with gum tragacanth, for the purpose, as he said, 
of binding it, and then again the pellet was enveloped in wax. The 
Elector was desired to put it, together with four ounces of quick- 
silver, in a crucible, which was afterwards covered with charcoal, 
The Elector and the Baron of Chaos—we like to repeat his title— 
then blew the fire lustily—or, as Monconnis expresses their dili- 
gence, ‘ils commencérent a souffler d’importance’-—and at the 
expiration of half an hour the crucible was taken from the furnace, _ 
and the Baron poured out the molten gold. The liquid metal 
appeared of a bright red, and the Baron exclaimed that its touch 
was too high—it must be lowered by the addition of silver. ‘The 
Elector threw in a bar of silver, and after a second fusion the 
metal was cast in an ingot. It was very pure, but rather brittle. 
The Baron of Chaos easily accounted for this defect,—some par- 
ticles of tin probably adhered to the ingot mould, but a third fusion 
would remove the alloy.—T his was done at the mint, and the gold 
then became exceedingly ductile; ‘ and the mint-master told his 
Serene Highness that he had never seen such fine gold, and that its 
touch was more than twenty-four carats.” Monconnis tells the 
story in the words of the Elector, and it is evident that both of 
them believed that a real transmutation had taken place, From 
the relation, it is equally evident that the Baron of Chaos practised 
one of the juggling tricks of the ‘ elvish-craft’ which have been 
so well described by Dan Chaucer. 


* The Priest him busieth all that ever he can 
To don as this Chanoun, this cursed man, 
Commandeth him, and fast blew the fire 
For to come to the effect of his desire ; 
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Astrology and Alchemy. 
And this Chanon right in the mean while 
All ready was this Priest eft to beguile, 
And for a countenance in his hand bare 
An hollow stick, (take, keep, and beware,) 
In the end of which an ounce, and no more, 
Of silver limaille put was as before; 
Was in his coal, and stopped with wax well 
For to keep in his limaille every del. 
And while this Priest was in his business, 
This Chanoun with his stick gan him dress 
To him anon, and his powder cast in, 
As he did erst, (the devil out of his skin 
Him turn, I pray to God, for his falsehede,) 
For he was ever false in thought and deed, 
And with his stick above the crosslet, 
That was ordained with that false get, 
He stirreth the coals, till relenten gan 
The wax again the fire as every man 
But he a fool be, wot well it wote need, 
And all that in the stick was out yede ; 
And in the crosslet hastily it fell.’ 

Less fortunate than the Baron of Chaos was an alchemist of the 
name of John Henry Muller, who originally practised as a barber 
in Alsace, his native province. The court of the Emperor Ro- 
dolpbh, a munificent patron of the occult sciences, offered great 
temptations to adventurers of this description, and Muller’s manage- 
ment of the Emperor was so satisfactory, that he obtained large 
presents. He was exalted into the caste of nobility, and his humble 
surname of ‘ Muller,’ or ‘ Miller’ was judiciously expanded into 
the title of ‘ Baron of Miihlenfels,’ ‘ The Rock of the Mill’ After 
many adventures the Baron of Miiblenfels arrived at Stutgard. 
Duke Frederick of Wirtemberg was as ardent an alchemist as 
the Emperor, and the Baron performed many transmutations with 
great success. The Duke poured the metals into the crucible, the 
doors of the laboratory were locked and sealed, and on the following 
morning the amalgam of lead and mercury was found richly im- 
pregnated with gold. Another operation, performed in the Castle 
of Reidlingen, had the same result. The Baron of Miihlenfels 
was enabled to effect the first transmutation by the help of a con- 
federate concealed in a chest which was supposed to contain che- 
mical apparatus; and at Reidlingen the same useful agent found 
his way through a vault. But the Baron was not allowed to enjoy 
his credit in peace, for now the far-famed Sandivogius made his 
appearance at Stutgard. Sandivogius, a real Polish nobleman, was 
universally considered as the greatest alchemist and magician of 
the age. The two adepts were placed in a dramatic — 
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which would be ludicrous enough were it not for the catastrophe. 
‘The Baron of Miihlenfels was a credulous rogue, and, conscious 
that he was an impostor, he was dreadfully perplexed by the pre- 
sence of a rival whom he verily believed to be a true master of 
the occult sciences. By insinuating to Sandivogius, (whose consci- 
ence was probably not very clear, and who seems to have been 
equally apprehensive of coming into contact with any genuine 
Sage,) that the Duke intended to put him to the torture for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the secret, the Baron induced him to run away 
from Stutgard. Miihlenfels then contrived to arrest the adept in 
his road, by virtue of a feigned order. Sandivogius was thrown 
into a dungeon by a village judge, Miihlenfels took possession of 
his property, which was very considerable, and.the unlucky alche- 
mist was nearly killed by the severities which the false brother in- 
flicted upon him, in order to compel him to disclose the mysteries 
of the art; for, as we have observed before, Miihlenfels never 
doubted but that Sandivogius possessed the philosopher’s stone. 
Sandivogius at length escaped from his prison, and accused the Baron 
before the mperial tribunal. Miihlenfels was found guilty of robbery, 
and condemned to die. He begged earnestly to be beheaded, but 
the favour was not granted—he was hanged on an iron gallows, 
which the Duke of Wirtemberg had erected some time before for 
the punishment of a similar impostor; and, as an emblem of his 
crime, he was dressed in a garment covered with leaf gold. 

The old jurists had some difficulty in determining whether it 
was lawfully allowable to make money by alchemy. Baldus, 
a high authority amongst the Civilians, gave his opinion, that the 
practice. was legal. Our common lawyers thought otherwise, 
and in the reign of Henry VI. an act was passed, (according to 
Lord Coke it is the shortest in the Statute Book,) which ordains 
‘ that no one from henceforth shall use to multiply gold or silver, 
nor use the craft of multiplication.’ Boyle is said to have pro- 
cured the repeal of this prohibitory enactment, on account of the 
impediments which it offered to the study of alchemy; but by in- 
specting the petition upon which the act was founded, it appears 
that it was intended merely to repress the ingenuity of a most 
unphilosophical class of artists. ‘The Commons pray that the 
practisers of the aforesaid art shall, upon conviction, incur the 
punishment of felony; ‘ because many persons by colour of this 
multiplication make false money, to the great deceit of the King, 
and the injury of his people.’* 


* Item, priount les Communes, que nul desore enavant use de multiplier or, argent 
ne art de multiplication. Et si nulles de ce svient atteintz qu’ils encourgent la peine 
de felonie ; qar plusieurs hommes par colour de cest multiplication font faux monvie, au 


deceit du Roy et damage de son people.—Le Roy. le voet.—Rot; Par. 5 Hen. 
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. Ashmole observes that there has ‘ been a continued succession 
of philosophers in all ages, though the heedless world hath seldom 
taken notice of them.’ Like the brethren of the Rosy Cross they 
veiled their knowledge and their art. Paul Lucas, when he was 
at Broussa, in Asia Minor, in the year 1714, met a Dervise, an 
Usbeck Tartar, at a caravansary, whose appearance announced that 
he was no ordinary man. In the course of conversation, seeing that 
he could trust the French traveller, he made a confidential dis- 
closure. He was one of the seven wise men who constantly wander 
through the world in search of more wisdom. Every twenty years 
they assemble, and at parting they name the town where they are to 
meet again, and Broussa was the place in which they now were to 
hold their meeting, After such a statement it may be easily anti- 
cipated that the Dervise hinted he was in possession of the phi- 
losopher’s stone, which would prolong the life of the philosopher 
to an antediluvian period. Paul Lucas smiled incredulously.—Ni- 
cholas Flamel and Petronella possessed the secret, but they died 
(as we all must die) three hundred years ago.—Great was his sur- 
rize, when, in answer to this observation, the Dervise stated that 
Nicholas Flamel and Petronella were yet living; he had seen 
them in India about three years before, and they were his dearest 
friends. Paul Lucas, though ignorant and credulous, was honest; 
and as Monsieur de Chateaubriand could not detect Badia the 
Spaniard in the caftan of Ali Bey, we can imagine that Paul was 
equally unable to recognize a Frenchman beneath the karakalpac 
of the Usbeck Tartar. The opinion that the adepts communicated 
with each other in distant countries by means of a kind of Masonic 
or Rosicrucian organization, may not be wholly untrue. Soon 
after the noble owner of Ragley Hall was married to his present 
Lady, she received a letter under date of Frankfort, from a stranger. 
The writer made very anxious inquiries respecting certain alchemi- 
cal manuscripts deposited in such a room in such a turret, which 
he described with accuracy. On showing the letter to her husband, 
he recollected that the manuscripts had certainly been preserved 
in the room designated by the correspondent; but that on the occa- 
sion of his first marriage, the chamber being wanted for occu- 
pation, and the papers appearing to be waste paper, they were 
committed to the flames, It was supposed in the family that the 
manuscripts had belonged to an adept who had been patronized 
by a Lady dowager about the beginning of the last century, and 
who died at Ragley ; but as far as they knew, no person who could 
understand the papers had ever seen them, still less could it be as- 
certained how any intimation of their existence could be conveyed 

to the adept at Frankfort. 
The race of the Alchemists is now probably extinct. One of 
the 
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the last true believers in the art was Peter Woulfe, of whom, Mr. 
Brande says, 

‘it is to be regretted that no biographical memoir has been preserved: 
I have picked, up a few anecdotes respecting him from two or three 
friends who were his acquaintance. He occupied chambers in Bar- 
nard’s Inn while residing in London, and usually spent the summer in 
Paris. His rooms, which were extensive, were so filled with furnaces 
and apparatus that it was difficult to reach his fire-side. A friend told 
me that he once put down his hat, and never could find it again, such 
was the confusion of boxes, packages, and parcels, that lay about the 
chamber. His breakfast-hour was four in the morning; a few of his se- 
lect friends were occasionally invited to this repast, to whom a secret 
signal was given by which they gained entrance, knocking a certain 
number of times at the inner door of his apartment. He had long 
vainly searched for the elixir, and attributed his repeated failures to 
the want of due preparation by pious and charitable acts. I understand 
that some of his apparatus is still extant, upon which are supplications 
for success, and for the welfare of the adepts. Whenever he wished to 
break an acquaintance, or felt himself offended, he resented the sup- 
posed injury by sending a present to the offender, and never seeing him 
afterwards. These presents were sometimes of a curious description, 
and consisted usually of some expensive chemical product or prepara- 
tion. He had an heroic remedy for illness: when he felt himself seri- 
ously indisposed he took a place in the Edinburgh mail, and having 
reached that city, immediately came back in the returning coach to 
London. A cold taken on one of these expeditions terminated in an 
inflammation of the lungs, of which he died in 1805,.’— pp. 25, 26. 


About twenty years ago, another solitary adept lived or rather 
starved in London, in the person of the editor of an evening 
journal, who expected to compound the alcahest if he could only 
keep his materials digested in a lamp-furnace for the space of seven 
years. The lamp burnt brightly during six years, eleven months, 
and some odd days besides, and then unluckily it went out. Why 
it went out, the Adept never could guess; but he was certain that if 
the flame would only have burnt to the end of the septennary 
cycle, his experiment must have succeeded. 

re were some amongst the alchemists, as is well observed 

by Mr. Brande, who conducted their pursuits upon rational prin- 
ciples, and ‘ whose writings, though overshadowed by the clouds 
of magic and astrology, are in mauy instances illuminated by the 
rays of sober experimental investigation. They often indulge in 
the insane caprices of the mere searchers for the philosopher's 
stone, but their madness has method in it, and their wanderings 
are ‘ not without a plan.’—Respect is due to the memory of these 
men. They were misled only by their injudicious opinions re- 
specting the power of knowledge. Believing that the inmost mys- 
teries 
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teries of nature could be unravelled by art, they did not despair of 
reducing all the modifications of matter to the primitive element ; 
and of causing the component atoms of the harsh and churlish ore 
to dissever themselves from the combinations which wear the 
appearance of imperfection, and to re-unite in the arrangement 
which constitutes the pure metal of the sun. Mistaken, super- 
stitious or bigoted, it was seldom that any mean or sordid ex- 
ctation guided the Monk in his cell. Rejecting the fabulous 
Me which have been interwoven in the narrative of the 
life of Raymond of Majorca, we know that when he rushed out 
of the bed-chamber of Leonor, he abandoned the world, its 
ssions, and its feelings. He would have contemned the bound- 
ess wealth which his alcahest would have created. The real 
alchemist persevered for the sake of science. He had formed an 
hypothesis, splendid though erroneous, and he laboured to realize 
his fallacious theory. But the vulgar adept was not deluded by 
these generous speculations. However he might endeavour to 
conceal his motives, by employing the devout language of the 
sage, he really only longed for riches and for the enjoyments which 
they can purchase. 
———— ‘ my mists 
I'll have of perfume vapoured round the room 
To lose ourselves in, and my baths like pits 
To fall into, from whence we will come forth 
And roll ourselves in gossamer and roses. 
My meat shall all come in in Irdian shells, 
Dishes of agate set in gold, and studded 
With em’ralds, sapphires, hiacynths, and rubies. 
My shirts 
I'll have of taffeta sarsnet, soft and light 
As cobwebs, and for all my other rayment 
It shall be such as might provoke the Persian, 
Were he to teach the world riot anew.’ 


The adepts composing the class, of which Sir Epicure Mammon 
is a representative, were always doomed to disappointment, but 
never undeceived. No alchemist was seen to thrive by his art, and 
yet none would be warned by the invisibility of the riches of their 
predecessors. ‘They would always lie to themselves, for the pur- 
pose of justifying their own folly. Their arguments display 
the ludicrous yet deplorable ingenuity exerted for the purpose 
of soothing the consciousness of the illusion which delighted 
them. Was the reason sought why the operator, who com- 
manded more than the mines of Ophir, should enter the hostel, 
clad in a threadbare gabardine, his countenance hollow-eyed, sallow 
and hunger-worn, his aspect bespeaking utter wretchedness? An 

answer 
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answer readily suggested itself, that following his high behest, 
he was wandering through the world in voluntary poverty, em- 
ploying all his wealth*in pious uses: founding colleges and 
grammar-schools, marrying young virgins, building hospitals, 
and endowing churches. ihrauds were discovered, but the credit 
of the alchemist was never lost amongst the brotherhood. Detec- 
tion of imposture did not disgrace the science. The Disciple 
affirmed that his Master willingly presented himself as a cheat, and 
purposely subjected himself to the disgrace of appearing like a 
trickster, lest the wicked princes of the world should seize the in- 
valuable artist, and force him by scourge and fire to disclose the 
never-failing source of opulence. 

It might be thought that the numbers who had lost their all in 
this * sliding science,’ would induce more correct though more 
uncharitable opinions. Yet alchemy stood its ground, and flou- 
rished; and the adept, though a felon by Act of Parliament, 
worked in peace with unchanged hope and unwearied earnest- 
ness.— All the sad experience which he obtains can never suffice for 
his instruction. Retorts burst, the crucibles are shivered in the 
glede, the projection evaporates in reek and fume, but the alchemist 
isnot to be roused from his day-dream: Again he returns to the 
laboratory. He refils the alembic and the aludel; and the Bath 
of Mary is replenished anew. Salt, sulphur, and mercury are 
blended in proportionate measure, and once more the parched 
disciple of Geber watches the concoction of the tincture and the 
menstruum, whilst he nourishes the slow reverberating flames of 
the athanor. His diligence abates not with increasing age. His 
auburn hair has become grey. His limbs are shrunken, but still he 
labours without remission. Years roll on. The colours of the 
liquid change; it reflects the azure hue, which gradually softens 
into the play of the opal, and at length the iridescent tints con- 
centrate into the gleam of the orient ruby. Breathless and 
feverish, he hails the appearances which the mystic sages of the 
East have taught him to consider as the tokens that the great work 
is fast approaching to its consummation. He rejoices. His toils 
are terminated, and the elixir is in bis power. But at the very 
moment of joy, he discovers again that fate denies the boon: and 

transmutation is as ineffectual as when, young in spirit, he 
first read the perplexed allegories in which he has so long placed his 
trust. And yet he will not learn the truth, but with hopeless eager- 
hess returns again to the madness which lives in him even until he 
expires ! 

We readily ascribe this erring obstinacy to the ignorance of 
the ‘Middle Ages.’ Wisdom is attributed to our times because 
the true end of science is now rightly defined. meee the 
‘ chemist 
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chemist has much more knowledge, but the average quantity in the whicl 
wide world remains nearly the same. Men may become wiser: sults 
they cannot become wise. ‘The most mischievous hallucina- him 
tion of the adept was not occasioned by his erroneous hypo- - 
thesis; the disease arose from a disorganization which is still — 
as prevalent as ever, and which no hellebore cancure. It affects the _ | 
species, not the individual. [t arises not from the head, but from 8 
the heart. It is a sin, and not a folly. Expectations which the — ™U%* 
ordinary course of events cannot realize, hopes which regular in- phen 
dustry cannot fulfil, desires which all the mines of Ophir caunot rik 
satisfy, will always enslave mankind. Avarice in other days listened 
to the cozening promises whose fallacy is now proved; but the  ™&™ 
thrall of that bad passion who pined before the furnace, is now § “™ 
conducted to the speculations of the merchant’s mart, or to the in 
hazard of his wealth in the midnight den of the gamester. ‘Those R ° 
who are unable to acquire the practical philosophy of aban- _ 
doning all wishes except such as can be dictated by prudence — 
and accepted by honesty, have derived no great advantage, though tet 
knowledge has annihilated the temptation which punished the ri . 
ancient alchemist with want and ruin.. ne 
Astrology, like Alchemy, derives no protection from sober reason, “ 
yet with all its vanity and idleness, it was not a corrupting weak- pay 
ness. ‘Tokens, predictions, prognostics, possess a psychological pes 
reality. All events are but the consummation of preceding causes, r f 
clearly felt, but not distinctly apprehended. When the strain . = 
is sounded, the most untutored listener can tell that it will end 7 dl 
with the key-note, though he cannot explain why each successive re 
bar must -at last lead to the concluding chord. The omen mal 
embodies the presentiment, and receives its consistency from our an 
hopes or fears. 
The influence of astrology over the individual often added to his 
energy. As such, it may have been a beneficial fallacy. No great 
undertaking, perhaps no good one, was ever accomplished but by 
him who firmly felf that he was called and named to.accomplish the Ar’ 
task. A philosopher of France, possessing great and deserved repu- I 
tation, has told us, that modern science earns its chief honours by dis- C 


pelling this enthusiasm.—‘ Astronomy’—he observes—‘ is the 
proudest monument of the human mind, and the noblest evidence of 
its powers. Equally deceived by the imperfections of his senses and 
the illusions of self-love, man long considered himself to be the cen- 
tre of the novements of the stars. And his vanity has been punished 
by the terrors to which they have given rise. At length ages of la- 
bour have removed the veil which concealed the system of the 
world from him. He then found himself placed on the surface of 
a planet, so small as to be scarcely perceptible in that solar —_— 
whic 
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which itself is but a point in the infinity of space. The sublime re- 
sults to which his discoveries have conducted him are fit to console 
him for the rank which they assign to the earth. Therefore we 
should employ every endeavour to preserve and increase these ex- 
alted sources of knowledge, the delight of all thinking beings. ‘They 
have rendered pene services to navigation and geography; but 
the greatest of all benefits which they have conferred upon society 
must be found in the removal of the fears excited by the celestial 
phenomena, and the confutation of the errors created by our igno- 
rance of the true relations which we bear to nature.’—Such are the 
words of La Place, and the opinions involved in the general argu- 
ment will be readily admitted. Yet it may be right that we should 
temper our exultation. We can now view the planets as they 
circle, without supposing that they are impelled by intelligences 
who exercise either a benign or an hostile influence over our actions. 
Renouncing the support derived from the star-gazer and the astro- 
loger, we are freed from their unfounded terrors : but if it is a sub- 
ject of triumph that the human mind should be thus emancipated, 
let us recollect the means by which the victory has been gained. We 
do not owe it only to the observations of the astronomer or to the 
truths of the Ephemeris. Nor do we vindicate our intellectual dig- 
nity if we content ourselves with remaining stationary in knowledge, 
as soon as we have learnt to withdraw our erring confidence in the 
supernatural effects ascribed to the works of creation and the forms 
of the material world, and to free ourselves from their imputed rule 
and mastery. When they strove to dissuade Elizabeth from gazing 
at the comet which was thought to bode evil to her, she ordered 
the Palace window to be set open, and pointing to the meteor, she 
exclaimed—‘ Jacta est alea—the die is cast—my stedfast hope 
and confidence are too firmly planted in the Providence of God, 
to be blasted or affrighted by these beams.’ 


Art. X.—Viaggio da Tripoli di Barberia alle Frontiere dell” 
Egitto, fatto nel 1817, dal Dottore P. Della-Cella. 8vo. 


Genova. 


SINCE our Article on Fernando Po was out of the press we have 
been favoured with a copy of the journal of Signor Della- 
Cella, (noticed at p. 57.) and we hasten to, lay some account of it 
before our readers. The Doctor ought to consider himself as 
peculiarly fortunate in having met with so excellent an opportunity 
of visiting one of the oldest and most celebrated of the Greek 
colonies, established upwards of seven hundred years before the 
VOL. XXVI. NO. LI. ° birth 
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birth of Christ; and in being the first European to follow the 
footsteps of Cato round the shores of the Syrtis, and to explore 
a region antrodden by Christian foct since the expulsion of the 
Romans, the Huns, and the Vandals, by the enterprising disciples 
of Mahomet. 

We cannot however, in strict justice, him the comphment 
of saying, that he has availed himself of advantages to the 
extent which might have been expected from a gentleman of 
education, for such the profession of Signor Della-Cella would 
warrant us in supposing him to be. A very general view of 
the aspect of the country ; a few critical remarks, of no great depth 
or importance, on certain passages im ancient writers; loose 
and general descriptions of various massy ruins in the Pentapolis; 
and some mcidental occurrences, illustrative of the conduct and 
composition of a Tripolitan army, and its destructive progress 
through the Nomadic tribes which compose nearly the whole of 
the population of Libya, make up the volume. 

Scanty and indistinct, however, as the mformation is, it is by 
no means devoid of interest; more especially at the present mo- 
ment, when, as we mentioned before, we have an expedition actually 
‘ in traversing and exploring the precise line of country 
‘over which Della-Cella passed. It may not, therefore, be unac- 
ceptable to our readers if we furnish them with a hasty sketch of the 
‘route pursued by the Genoese physician, and of the few objects 
which ehgaged his attention, as preparatory to a more perfect and 
detailed report, which we trust, ere long, to be enabled to lay be- 
fore them. 

The occasion of this journey is thus stated by our author: 
* Among the many monsters that are nourished in Africa, which 
from days of yore has been called the country of monsters, Mhamet 
Karomalli, the eldest son of the reiguimg bashaw of Tripoli, may 
— be placed in the first rank. Of a mind so dull, that the 

ight of reason has never been able to penetrate it, giving to the 
most brutal passions an unbridled sway, there is no species of 
cruelty of which he is not capable, no violence of which he has not 
been guilty: often has he been known to admimister to his slaves 
doses of arsenic, for the express purpose of witnessing the convulsive 
struggles with which these unfortunate creatures were attacked in 
the agoniesof death.’ This inquisitive personage, it seems, had been 
‘dispatched by his father (who probably had some fears of having 
the experiment made on himself) at the head of a small force, 
to subdue certain Bedouin tribes of the province of Bengazi, who 
infested the shores of the gulph of the Greater Syrtis, ravaging the 
neighbouring country; and, what was of far more importance, refusing 
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to pay the usual tribute. Karomalli so completely fulfilled the com- 
mission of his father, as to leave him of * a0 tribe neither rebels 
nor subjects. Grown more insolent by success, he one day aimed 
a blow at his father, who, instead of punishing him as he deserved, 
or putting him in a situation where he could do no further mischief, 
appointed him governor of the provinces of Bengazi and Derna, 
on the eastern confines of the regency, where dwelt a powerful 
tribe of Bedouins, named Zoasi, ill-affected towards the Bashaw, 
and frequently in a state of open rebellion. Scarcely had this 
hopeful youth reached his government, when the old man was ap- 
prised that he had put himself at the head of the rebels, whom 
he was sent to reduce ; and he soon found it necessary, for his own 
security, to dispatch an army under the command of his second 
son, Ahmet, to bring his first to a sense of his duty. Wishing to 
take with him a medical practitioner from Europe, Ahmet applied 
to the Sardinian consul, who recommended Della-Cella for the 
purpose ; and the Doctor was accordingly engaged. 

On the Lith of February, 1817, they departed from Tripoli, 
and reached Tagiura with about 500 men; here they were rein- 
forced with more troops, the miserable and contemptible ap- 
pearance of whom, appears to have struck our traveller with 
astonishment. The women came out of their houses as the Bey 
ws. chaunting, or (as our traveller will have it) roaring, with a 

oarse guttural sound, the song of Ju, /u, /u, which, being joined by 
the soldiers, made a sort of concert, or symphony, which the 
Doctor facetiously describes as not unlike the croaking of Dutch 
nightingales. 

The hills which border the plains of Tagiura produce a great deal 
of saffron and of the Cassia Senna; while the lower grounds, along 
the sea-coast, are covered with palm-trees, from the fruit of which 
the natives derive a considerable portion of their subsistence, the 
juice at the same time supplying them with their favourite Laghibi 
or palm wine, which is harmless and pleasant when fresh, but sharp. 
and inebriating ifleftto ferment. This beverage was well known to 
the ancient inhabitants, as appears from Herodotus. Groups of 
olive-trees are scattered over these plains, which are left to thrive 
as they can; notwithstanding that é. oil, which is occasionally 
expressed from the fruit, by rollers cut from the granite columns of 
the ruins of Lebida, is said to be of an exquisite quality. _ 

About S000 Moors and Jews compose the population of 
Tagiura, who subsist partly by agriculture, and partly by the 
manufacture of baracans and of mats, from the leaves of the 
palm-tree. Among them are a multitude of those idle. vagabonds 
known by the name of Maraboots. They are a sort of. privileged 

impostors, 
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impostors, similar to the fakirs of India, who play all sorts of 
frantic tricks. The profession is hereditary, and passes from father 
to son, and is so profitable, that the regency of Tripoli swarms 
with these lazy impostors. 

~ The country near the sea-coast continues flat the whole way be- 
tween Tagiura and Lebida, the Leptis Magna of the Romans, and 
Neapolis of the Greeks. It is divested of trees, but well clothed 
with grass ; and being watered by rills, descending from the Gorian 
ridge of mountains, which runs behind Tripoli, parallel to the 
coast, here and there exhibits the appearance of extensive green 
meadows. These plains are named ‘Turot. ‘The water in the deep 
channels, at the time the Doctor passed, was nearly absorbed, and 
the little within them, as well as that which was procured near the 
shore from wells excavated in the sandstone rock, had a brackish and 
disagreeable taste. The rocky cliffs which skirted the plain were 
covered with wild vines, yielding grapes of an excellent flavour. 
Here the Bey spent a day in hawking, a diversion which our tra- 
veller supposes was carried by the Moors into Spain, and from 
thence spread into other parts of Europe. 

On the morning of the 14th of February, at a little before sun- 
rise, the thermometer of Reaumur was down to 4° (Fahrenheit 41°), 
which the preceding day had been at 16° (Fahrenheit 68°) in the 
shade. ‘This difference in the temperature is by no means, as Della- 
Cella seems to suppose, peculiar to the coast of Barbary; it 
— all Africa, from the Pillars of Hercules to the ‘Table 

ountain at the Cape; and many times to a much more extraor- 
dinary degree than he mentions. ‘These sudden changes are in- 
fluenced by the numerous bills and beds of salt, probably every 
where found on the continent of Africa, and which were not 
unknown to the father of history. 

At Lebida, ‘ undefinable ruins’ are to be seen scattered over 
the surface, or half buried in the heaps of sand, which the united 
or opposing efforts of the sea and the winds have accumulated 
on this part of the coast. They consist of ‘ the remains of 
magnificent buildings, and dilapidated towers, and most beautiful 
colunms of red granite thrown down, and fragments of all kinds of 
marble, among which were observed many of Parian, and of Pen- 
telican, and also of oriental porphyry.’ Here our traveller fell 
in with Captain Smyth of the British navy, who was employed in 
collecting specimens of these precious remains; but we cannot 
say that the masses of columns which this officer sent to England 
and which encumber the court-yard of the British Museum, at all 
correspond with the florid description of Signor Della-Cella, whom 
the reader must already have observed to be somewhat ambitious in 
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his language : they are, in fact, bad specimens of a bad era of Roman 
architecture ; ‘ill-proportioned Dorics,” as Bruce calls them, ‘ of 
the time of Aurelian.’ The best columns which the ruins of 
Lebida afforded, were eight of granite, one of which was broken, 
and the other seven carried to France in the reign of Louis XIV. 

At the distance of three hours journey beyond Lebida, the army 
crossed the bed of a river called Wadi-quaam, which our traveller 
conceives to be, and which probably is, the same that was known to 
the ancients as the Cynips. According to Herodotus, this river 
descended from the hills of the Graces, a branch of the Gorian 
chain. ‘The remains of an aqueduct, supported on square pillars, 
suggested the probability of its having, in former days, supplied 
the city of Lebida with water. ‘ Vast,’ says our author, ‘and fertile 
beyond belief, is the plain which, after an hour’s travelling from 
the Cynips, opens to the eastward, as far as Cape Mesurata.’ 
This agrees with what we are told by Herodotus—that the terri- 
tories of Cynips were equal in fertility to those about Babylon, 
and yielded one hundred fold. Here are three large villages, 
whose population consists entirely of Jews and Maraboots ; the 
latter holding the former in a state of subjection little short of 
slavery. ‘Traces of an ancient people are every where visible in 
the fragments which are stuck into the walls of the miserable 
modern hovels; and the Maraboots have, in many instances, pro- 
fited by taking up their abode in the more substantial remains of 
the old towers or castles. 

Near to the sea, and at the distance of eight hours on the 
western side of Mesurata, there appeared a sort of oasis rising out 
of the sands, in which were the vestiges of an ancient territory, 
to which the Moors gave the name of Orir, The remains of 
massy walls, and of houses, with fragments of mosaic pavements, 
and of marble, testify its having once been. a city of some re- 
nown, and the site of it appears to agree with the Cisterné of 
Ptolemy, being at no great distance from Cape Trierium. From 
this place the whole line of coast appeared covered with a 
succession of sand hills; on approaching Mesurata, however, the 
country resumed all its beauty. It was here that the Aalopayas 
lived, who are said to have subsisted altogether on the fruit 
of the lotus, now well known to be a species of the rhamnus, 
common throughout Africa, and accurately described by Dr. Shaw, 
Mungo Park, and others. ‘The farinaceous pulp of the fruit 
affords now to multitudes, as it did im ancient times, a kind of 
bread; if left to ferment, and mixed with water, it yields a most 
refreshing beverage, which Herodotus calls wine. Extensive shrub- 
beries of palm and olive impede the progress of the traveller ; - 
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the approach to the city is enlivened by the most delightful 
gardens, and fields cultivated with grain. ‘The town itself consists 
of groups of miserable sheds, built with rubble stones and thatched 
with straw and palm leaves. The inhabitants subsist chiefly on 
the products of the soil; but they also manufacture for sale 
carpets of various colours, which are much in esteem for the fine 
quality of the wool, yielded by the sheep of this part of the 
country. 

The Aga of Mesurata put himself under the orders of the 
Bey, with 500 horsemen and a proportionate number of camels ; 
and the expedition, thus increased, entered upon a part of the 
journey peculiarly interesting from the notice which it excited 
among the classical writers of antiquity. The route lay along 
the western shore of the Greater Syrtis, that deep gulph so for- 
midable to the ancient navigators of the Mediterranean, from its 
tremendous whirlpools, and rapid tides, its rocks and quicksands ; 
but which in all probability will recede and vanish, like those of 
Scylla and Charybdis, before the enterprizing researches of the 
modern mariner. Passing Cape Trierium, whose’ name corresponds 
with its form, they found on its eastern extremity a chain of rocks 
which, running from north-west to south-east, forms a bay called 
Kasar-Hamed, where small vessels may find shelter. ‘This is the only 
notice our traveller gives us of any part of the coast of the Syrtis. 
The road from this place led (at the distance of one or two miles 
inland) across a dreary and desert region, well calculated to inspire 
melancholy sensations. ‘ Mi sentii,’ he says, ‘ stringere il cuore 
all’aspetto di queste tristissime solitudini, per le quali era forza 
Pavventurarsi.’ ‘The few plants scattered over the surface were all 
of unsightly forms, rough with spines, and of a meagre and 
shrivelled appearance. ‘The doctor made a collection of them; 
but he does not seem to know much of botany, or indeed of 
any part of natural history: we are glad to find, however, that 
the fruits of his industry are placed in the hands of Professor 
Viviani, who intends to publish a specimen of the Flora Libyca. 

After a few hours travelling, the sandy surface was changed for 
one of swamps and pools of water, sometimes so deep and muddy, 
that the horses could not proceed without great difficulty and dan- 
ger. The heat was suffocating, the thermometer at 23° R. (Fabt. 
854°,) and that optical illusion, well known by the name of 
_mirage, presented to the troops a lake so well defined by surround- 
ing hills, that they began to scream with joy. We should have 
thought that this phenomenon could not have misled a native of 
Tripoly. The sea, on their left, was at the distance of two or 
three miles from the route ; hid, however, from the sight by a conti- 
‘nued line of lofty sand hills. 
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In coasting this western shore of the Syrtis, to the southward, 
their provisions became scarce, and it was deemed necessary, on. 


sts 

ed approaching a place called Labey, to send out hunting-parties; they 
on appear to have been successful, but the only game mentioned by 
ale Della-Cella is a species of gazelle or antelope, and a small wild 
ine bull of a dun colour, having a tail furnished with a tuft of black 


hair; an animal so swift as not to be taken without the utmost 
difficulty. We should be induced to suppose that he meant to de- 
scribe the Gnoo, if we could be sure that this extraordinary animal 
iahabited the northern as well as the southern regions of Africa. 


he On the 26th February, at a station called Zaffran, the swamps 
‘ed and salt marshes had disappeared, and the surface became more 
ng solid for travelling, and more agreeable to the eye, presemting 
ore meadowss enamelled with a beautiful species of lle ms with a 
its large white flower, which our author supposes to be the ranun- 
is ; culus asiaticus. Here also were wells of water, less salt and 
of muddy than those to which they had been accustomed of late. No 
the inhabitants, however, enlivened the face of the country; but from 
rds various indications, it was evident that the Bedouius, on discoverin 
cks the approach of the Tripolitan army, had fled precipitately “a 
led their flocks and herds from the tyranny of the merciless marau- 
nly ders. Proceeding along the shore, they came, on the 27th, to a 
tis. lofty square column of sandstone, so much corroded by time, that 
les the characters, which entirely covered the four faces, were quite 
ire indistinct; an hour’s travelling beyond this brought them to a 
ore second, and, at an equal interval, to a third covered in the same 
ra manner. Our traveller could not, he says, make out one word of 
all these inscriptions ; this is very possible ; but he might perhaps have 
nd told us in what language or, at least, in what characters they were 
n ; written. What the object of these columns may have been, aud what 
of the ancient name of their site, he pretends not to determine, but 
hat suggests that Zaffran may be the Aspis of Strabo and Ptolemy ; if 
or 80, it is not improbable that they may have served as land-marks for 
the port of that name, which was situated on the western shore of 
for the Syrtis. Near the first pillar, towards the shore, was a ruined 
dy, tower, surmounted by a cupola, which, if the author’s supposition 
Mn be correct as to the port, would answer to the Eufrauta of Strabo. 
ht. We think it, however, a little fanciful to suppose this part of the 
of coast to be the Carace of Strabo, where the Carthaginians smuggled 
\d- the silphium of the Cyreneans in exchange for wine; and not a 
ve litle so, to imagine the three columns to have marked the division 
of between Carthage and Cyrene, because it is well known that the 
or confines of these two states were the Philznean altars, at the head 
te 
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On the 28th the expedition had again to encounter the salt 
marshes, and to travel for ten hours along the edge of a swamp, 
about half a mile in width ; at the head of which was a little rising 
ground, called Nehim; to which some wells of water, tolerably 
good, had attracted a tribe of Bedouins, who received the Moors 
with every mark of hospitality, offermg them freely their cattle and 
their camels; ‘ and here,’ says Della-Cella, ‘we employed two days 
in plundering our kind hosts.’ ‘Directing their course hence, a little 
easterly, the swamps, after some hours, were succeeded by high 
sand-hills, the soil between which was so loose and cavernous, from 
the, innumerable burrows of moles, rabbits and jerboas, that the 
horses and camels were in danger of breaking their own legs and 
the necks of their riders at every step. Flights of locusts covered 
the sun like a black cloud. At Geria, their next encampment, the 
water failed them, in consequence of which, the cattle, the horses 
and camels, were ready to die of thirst, and the troops were reduced 
to the last extremity. ‘ Ma fa sorpresa,’ says our traveller, ‘ quanto 
la dottrina del fatalismo, profondamente radicata nell’animo de’ 
questi Musulmani, li renda di una stupida cecité sopra i perigli 
che li circondano.’ 

The expedition had now approached that point in its route 
which the prolongation of the Syrtis forms to the southward, and 
which is now considered as the boundary between Tripoli and the 
province of Bengazi, as it was in ancient times between Carthage 
and Cyrene. This too is an interesting point in geography, as being 
the portal which may be said to connect the Mediterranean with the 
great internal desert of Africa. Their route lay over a surface 
strewed with a fine-grained movable red-coloured sand, gradually 
becoming deeper, till at last they found themselves enveloped in a 
tract of sand-hills, which obstructed the view and impeded their 
march; ‘ Lamentable,’ says our author, ‘ would it have been for 
us, if the south-east or the south wind had sprung up in this part of 
our journey; the whole army must have been buried under these 
sands which the violence of the wind agitates into waves rolling 
like those of the sea.’ It took them six hours to pass this perilous 
spot, when they reached a village called Barga, where the soil exhi- 
bited something like verdure, and a part of the surface was ena- 
melled with flowers. 

Della-Cella coufirms the assertion of Sallust that neither ri- 
ver nor mountain marks the confines of the Cyreneans and Car- 
thaginians ; an absence of well-defined limits that was the occa- 
sion of constant disputes between the two nations. It was on 
this account that an agreement was made between them, that, 
at a fixed time, two persons should set out from each of the twe 
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capitals, and that the spot where they met should be considered 
as the boundary of the two countries. The Philni, two brothers 
of Carthage, reached the head of the Syrtis which was considered 
to be far within the territory of Cyrene. The Cyreneans insisted, 
that they had left Carthage before the appointed time, (which must 
indeed have been true,) or else that they had started from some 
nearer place, and therefore desired they would retire or consent 
to be interred alive on the spot ; a fate to which they submitted ra- 
ther than suffer the Cyreneans to carry the boundary one inch farther, 
to the detriment of their country. For this heroic act, we are told 
by Sallust, the Carthaginians caused two monuments to be erected 
there to the two brothers, which were called the Philznean altars, 
and which, Pliny says, were mounds of sand. ‘ What better monu- 
ments,’ observes our traveller, ‘ could they have erected in this situ- 
ation, to preserve the memory of their fellow-citizens, than the 
same hills of sand under which they consented to be buried !’ 

The caravans of Mecca, which sometimes pass from Egypt by 
this route, have occasionally suffered dreadfully in this part of their 
journey ; and numbers of men, women, children, and camels, have 
been lost in these moving sands. In this, as in most other mat- 
‘ters, the information of Herodotus is wonderfully correct. ‘ The 
country of the Psylli,’ he says, ‘ lying within the Syrtis, is desti- 
tute of springs; and when the south wind had dried up all their 
reservoirs of water, they consulted together and came to a reso- 
lution to march and wage war against that wind: (I only repeat, 
observes this cautious historian, what the Libyans say:) and after 
they were arrived at the sands, the south wind blowing with great 
fury buried them alive, and the Nasamones took possession of their 
dwellings.’ 

Our traveller thinks, and we entirely agree with him, that the 
depression of the country at the head of the Syrtis, continues to the 
great desert. It evidently joins the desert of Barca, (the ridge of 


-hills which proceeds across the northern part of Africa from West 


to East being here discontinued,) and Barca is connected with the 
-Zaara: it is, therefore, by no means improbable that the interior of 
-Africa may at one time have been under water. This supposition 
gathers strength, from the flakes of sea salt found every where on 
the deserts, the multitude of sea-shells and petrified fishes, the 
vast ridge of cliffs, full of shells and marine insects, which extends 
along the valley of Gejabib, at the foot of which is a beach of 
pebbles, and from other appearances, all of which indicate that 
these sandy wilds have once been a great Mediterranean sea, 
whose hills, and oases, and inhabited tracts, were so many islands. 
Jn this case the Great Syrtis must have been the strait, or passage, 
which 
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which connected it with the present Mediterranean, in the same 
way as that is connected by the strait of Gibraltar with the Atlantic ; 
and it is in this point of view that we conceive an examination of 
the country at the head of the Syrtis must be highly interesting 
to the geologist. Della-Cella has done little to satisfy curiosity 
here; he is ignorant of the latitude of the head of the gulph, 
nor does he mention any thing specific, with regard either to its 
waters or its shores. It is still, therefore, a new field of inquiry 
for Captain Smyth and his associates. 

In the course of two hours travelling beyond the termination of 
the sand hills, and chiefly over swamps and pools of salt water, 
the travellers reached a spot called Haenagan, where both sands and 
— through which they had toiled for so many days, entirely 
ceased, and the ground became hard. Six hours more, in a nor- 

therly direction, brought them to Murate, situated on a rising 
round, covered with shrubberies and enamelled with flowers. 
They were now, in fact, in the Cyrenaica, or Libyan Pentapolis; 
and as they advanced, the whole country put on an appearance of 
beauty and fertility, correspondent with its ancient character. 
A little beyond Murate, the surface, for two miles in extent, was 
covered with the ruins of ancient buildings, among which were 
those of a circular castle, surrounded by a ditch wholly excavated 
out fof the living rock. Here also were still visible the remains 
of a magnificent paved causeway, which from the opposite hill 
descended to the castle, and crossed the ditch over an arch. At 
the entrance of the castle were rocks sculptured with characters 
which, our author says, were unknown to him, and which he had 
not time to copy. ‘This is provoking enough; but we console 

ourselves with the hope that we shall yet be favoured with them. 
Two more of these castles were seen on the road to Ber- 
chicamera ; and for seven hours nothing but ruins met the eye. 
After this, they encamped upon the site of an ancient city, which 
must have been of considerable note, if we may judge from the de- 
scription which our author gives of the remains of streets and houses, 
and the enormous masses of hewn stone every where heaped con- 
fusedly over the ground. Numerous wells of excellent water, exca- 
vated in the rock, attested a correspondent population that had long 
since passed away. ‘The following day, having crossed the ridge of 
hills, a champaign country of great extent and beauty opened upon 
them, covered with verdure, and enlivened with numerous herds of 
cattle. Here too our traveller met with rocks, on the sides of 
_ which were sculptured letters wholly unknown to him, as usual, and 
not one of which he attempted to copy. He did not observe, he 
tells us, in these letters, ‘the hieroglyphic alphabet,’ (we suspect 
the 
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the doctor does not understand clearly what he is saying,) ‘ of 
which are composed the inscriptions of the Egyptian monuments ;’ 
and he, therefore, very shrewdly conjectures, ‘that the people 
who, in the remotest periods of antiquity, inhabited these shores of 
the Mediterranean, had an alphabet and a language of their own.’ 
A ‘ language of their own’! Not exactly so, if we may trust to 
one, who seldom deceives us: the language spoken by the people 
of Libya was composed of that of the Egyptians and Ethiopians ;* 
it was, therefore, perhaps some intermediate language, between the 
Hieroglyphics and the Coptic, and if so, one of the most desi- 
rable reliques of autiquity. 

The expedition was now approaching the heart of Cyrenaica, 
and the farther it advanced the more beautiful, we are told, was the 
aspect of the country, and the more abundant, magnificent, and 
interesting were the remains of ancient fabrics. Beyond Labiar, 
our author observed, among the ruins of an old castle, certain cha- 
racters cut into the stone, which, he tells us, were certainly 
neither Greek nor Latin, but too much broken and defaced to 
induce him to transcribe them. ‘This is the third time within a 
few pages, that he has thus unaccountably trifled with the op- 
portunity of gratifying public curiosity, and, what is of more 
importance, furnishing a posible clue to the mysterious hierogly- 
phics of Egypt. Every hill as they proceeded was observed to be 
crowned with the ruins of ancient castles, and in several of them the 


whole rocky substance was excavated into cells for depositing the 
dead, or apartments for sheltering the living. In one ne our 


traveller counted not fewer than two hundred sarcophagi hewn out 
of the side of a mountain within a very short distance. How he 
knew them to be so, or what their dimensions or shapes were, he 
does not inform his readers: indeed, as we said before, he deals 
only in generals; on the whole route we have not a single latitude 
of a place for our guidance, or the shape and measurement of a 
single object—the soil, in one place, is sandy, and mixed with 
pools of salt-water—the meadows m another are green (as mea- 
dows usually are) and enamelled with flowers—the sides of the 
mountains are sculptured into tombs, and sometimes into dwell- 
ings—and the surface is strewed over with fragments of buildings 
of times past:—with these general appearances, which enable us 
to decide nothing, we are tantalized from page to page. 

On approaching Cyrene our author becomes a little more explicit 
as to the products of the soil. ‘ Miste agli olivi crescono giganteschi 
alberi di fichi, e carrubi, e pistacchi, e peri selvatici, e tutte in- 
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sieme l’aspetto del paese, abbandonato interamente alle sue forze, 
presenta maggior idea di fertilita, che non ne presentano da noi i 
suoli pid industriosamente coltivati !’ He is so struck with this fer- 
tility as to express some surprize that one or other of the European 
powers had not already equipped acompetent force to take possession 
of so fine a country, in imitation of the policy of the Phenicians, 
and Carthaginians, and Greeks, and Romans ; and suggests that it 
would be a conquest worthy of Genoa! We are somewhat sur- 
prized that it did not occur to him that nearly one-half of his Sar- 
dinian Majesty’s present dominions are covered with unprofitable 
forests, and that it might not be altogether suitable to the state of his 
finances to wage a war with the Grand Signior for a precarious 
settlement on the coast of Africa. 

In the mountains of Cyrenaica grows a plant with a compound 
flower, of which the Bedouins eat the leaves of the calix, which 
is not unlike that of the artichoke, both in taste and appearance; 
the soldiers, too, grew so fond of it, that with difficulty our traveller 
was able to save a single specimen. Another plant of the umbel- 
liferous kind caused so great a mortality among the camels as to 
occasion a serious alarm ; and it is conjectured, we know not pre- 
cisely on what grounds, that it might be the once celebrated 
silphium, the inspissated juice of which, manufactured by the 
Cyreneans, was in such esteem among the Greeks for its medicinal 
qualities, that the price paid for it, like the ginsing of the Chinese, 
was its weight in silver; and the figure of which was engraven on 
their coin. This fact, the Doctor seems to have verified by the 
acquisition of one of these ancient pieces in a high state of preser- 
vation, having on one side the impression of a part or section of 
an umbelliferous plant, with the word KOINON, and on the other, 
the head of Jupiter Ammon, who was held in much veneration by 
the Cyreueans. We subjoin a fac-simile. 


Signor Della-Cella is the more inclined (he says) to consider the 
plant that killed their cattle to be the silphium, because Pliny in- 
-forms us that the eating of it set the sheep asleep and made the goats 
sneeze. Pliny, however, does not say that it is fatal to cattle ; but, 
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on the contrary, that they became so fat by feeding on it that the 
Cyreneans lost this valuable article of commerce by the flocks of the 
Nomades having so completely destroyed it, that, in the time of Nero, 
a single plant being discovered was sent to that prince as a great 
curiosity. It is more probable that the drug (whatever it was) went 
out of fashion, just as, in our days, one nostrum drives out another. 
In fact, if the conjecture of botanists be right, the Laserpitiumn of 
Pliny is the Ferula tingitana, very common on the coast of Bar- 
bary and in Spain; and as he says its leaves resembled the ferula 
(or fennel), and a particular species of this plant is known to pro- 
duce the assafeetida; the daser of Pliny, or the silphium of Cyrene, 
particularly efficacious in female complaints, was in all probability 
a drug analogous to that agreeable antidote against megrims and 
hysterics. 

The site of the ancient city of Cyrene could not be mistaken; 
it immediately discovered itself by the magnificent ruins, and the 
surrounding calcareous hills eviscerated by the chissel, and their 
sides sculptured within and without. But we must here give, in 
the author’s own words, an account of an object, the examina- 
tion of which would be worth a voyage to the Pole. 


‘ Fra desse, merita di essere ricordato ‘uno smisurato serbatojo, o 
acquedotto che dalla parte orientale si prolonga verso Cirene, e di cui 
le vestigia veggonsi tratto tratto a sorgere dal suolo nel progredire verso 
questa citth, Meta di questo é scavato nella viva roccia, l'altra meta 
si eleva dal suolo ad arco, é tutto congegnato di belle pietre riquadrate, 
disposte in modo che forman pid serie fra loro paralelle. Ho trovato 
che internamente ciascuna di queste pietre era scolpita di una lettera 
d'un alfabeto a me ignoto; cosi la serie di queste lettere veniva a for- 
mare una linea, e queste linee si ripetevano per ogni serie di pietre. 
Tentai di copiarle, ed entrai con questo progetto nell’ acquedotto ; ma 
tra la poca luce che vi trapelava da’ soli luoghi ov’ era rotto, e l'acqua 
che spesso a lunghi tratti vi ristagnava, e l’incomoda positura che 
doveva prendere per ben riconoscerle, dovette ristarmi dall’intrapresa. 
Benché questi caratteri, del pari che altre iscrizioni segnate sopra 
queste rovine, appartengano a lingue perdute aflatto; tuttavolta io 
non ho mai avvisato essere inutil cosa il registrarli, quando mi é occorso 
di trovarne. Oltreché questi caratteri possono per avventura fornire 
qualche nuovo elemento agli alfubeti tuttora oscuri di coteste lingue, 
conservano ancora solenni documenti de’ popoli a diversa lingua, che in 
queste contrade mano a mano vennero a stabilirsi. Sono questi i soli 
documenti che ci ritengono dall’abbandonarci interamente ali’autorita 
de’ greci scrittori, i quali si sa che mossi da soverchia tenerezza per le 
cose loro, non sapevan temperarsi dal vedere greche origini ovunque 
vedean traccie d'incivilimento, e non videro difatti che Greci, e discen- 
denti dalla colonia di Tera, nella Cirenaica.’—p. 135. 


The coin of which the following is a copy is curious, the horse and 
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the wheel, and the KYPANA, confirming all that has been said 
by Herodotus and others, of the fondness of the Cyreneans for 
horsemanship and chariot-driving ; in which they so much excelled, 
that -the Grecians learned from them the manner of guiding their 
chariots with four horses abreast.* 


_ Our author observed on the corner of one of the streets, inscribed 
in large characters, the word IT1TM1IKOS, and on all the roads and 
streets in and about’ the city the marks of wheels deeply cut into 
the rock. He also found, as he supposes, the celebrated fountain 
of Cyrene, ‘one of the clearest and most copious springs that he ever 
beheld ;’ it was so abundant as even to be honoured with the notice 
of the Bey Ahmet. Meeting our author one day on his return from 
Cyrene, with his usual tone of contempt he thus addressed him: 
‘ All you Christians have the same taste for searching the old 
buildings that are to be met with in the states of my father; but, 
tell me, hast thou discovered any great treasure in Grenna?’ 
(Kurin). ‘ Signor,’ I replied, ‘ there bursts forth from the side 
of these mountains, a stream of the purest water sufficient to quench 
the thirst of your whole army, and of all the Bedouins and their cat- 
tle which follow it, without its being in the least degree diminished’ 
—and this, it seems, was the only object that excited his curiosity 
in the whole journey. He and his troops and slaves were con- 
stantly washing themselves in the stream once sacred to Apollo, and 
now, says Della-Cella, contaminated by these barbarians! Near 
this fountain lay a number of mutilated statues, with their pedestals ; 
vaults, or sarcophagi, as the Doctor calls them, were cut into the 
rocky sides of the hills, beautifully painted, (the colours as fresh as 
if newly applied,) and covered with inscriptions; but here again we 
are left in the dark as to the nature of these paintings and inscrip- 
tions. The wide expanded plain which slopes gradually towards 
the sea-shore from the foot of these hills, was found to correspond 
fully with the description of the Cyrenaica as given by Herodotus. 
It is truly delightful thus to find this venerable writer so cor- 
rectly, we might almost say so minutely informed of all that he ad- 
vances. ‘ The territory of Cyrene,’ he says, ‘ is higher than the 
rest of the Libyan nomades, and contains three regions deserving 
of notice. As.soon as the harvest of the maritime district is laid 


* Herodotus, Melpom. 
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in and the vintage ended, the fruits of the second region, called the 
hilly country, arrive at maturity ; and whilst they are carrying off, 
those of the higher part become ripe: so that during-the time 
they eat and drink the first productions the next crop is perfectly 
ready. ‘Thus the Cyreneans are eight months employed in a con- 
tinual succession of harvests.’* 

The highest ridge of the Cyrenaica is estimated by Della-Cella 
at 2000 feet nearly above the level of the Mediterranean; and 
even at this height the rocks are filled with shells, mostly bivalves, 
and of the genera Cardiumand Pecten, the same which chiefly occur 
in the very heart of the desert. The sloping plain terminates on the 
sea-shore in an abrupt and lofty precipice, which, to use our author’s 
words, serves as a pedestal to it. A deep chasm, through which 
the sea has broken, forms the port of Apollonia. Among the ma- 
jestic rams of this place were numerous columns of Peetelices 
marble yet untouched, and masses of granite hewn into square blocks. 
Here, too, were the remains of an aqueduct, and many Greek and 
Latin inscriptions. 

From Cyrene the army marched on Derna, but not before it had 
received intelligence that the rebel Bey had retreated to Bomba on 
the frontiers of Egypt, and finally fled to Cairo. During eight hours 
travelling between eae and Gobbo, along the ridge of the hills, 
the remains of ancient buildings perpetually oceurred; the road 
was mostly hollowed out of the living rock, and deeply indented 
with the marks of wheels; and from Gobbo te Derna it wind- 
ed among rocks and precipices, and through thickets of cy- 
press. Derna is a mere collection of hovels, but the plain around it 
is described as very fertile, abounding with palm trees, beautiful 
olives and vines, and figs and apricots, and pomegranates, and other 
kinds of fruits, and above all with the magnificent banana, or 
musa paradisiaca.—T wo copious springs not only serve to irrigate 
the gardens, but afford to the inhabitants of the town and a 
neighbouring village called Bemensura, an ample supply of 
excellent water. Honey, in the greatest abundance and of the 
finest quality, is found among the rocks and hills of Derna: 
and we understand from a recent visitor, sent by our Consul at Tri- 
poli, that a forest of timber trees exists at no great distance from 
the coast, of a size sufficient to build ships of the largest class, and 
that a thousand ship-loads of it might be procured without the 
least difficulty. 

At Derna, our author says, they found but too many traces of 
the cruelties practised on the inhabitants by the rebel Bey, before 
he evacuated the place. As this was the case, Ahmet was gra- 
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ciously pleased to be satisfied with requiring twenty-two of 
the most wealthy of the Bedouins, who had espoused the cause 
of Karomalli, to be sent to Tripoli as hostages for the good beha- 
viour of their tribe, who, with the greatest good-will, stood forth 
and volunteered the journey, on av understanding that they would 
be placed under the special protection of the Bashaw. How reli- 
giously this was extended to them, we shall have occasion to show. 

From Derna to the gulph of Bomba, the whole route exhibited 
memorials of an ancient population, but every thing before 
them wore the melancholy aspect of total neglect, abandon- 
ment, and desolation. The alpine country, however, was beau- 
tifully diversified by thick forests of evergreens, among which 
were the cypress, the thuia, the arbutus, the Phenician juniper, 
myrtles of gigantic size, the carab tree, and laurels in the 
greatest abundance. These noble plants were not in continued 
woods, but interrupted by the rocky summits of hills, and broken 
into a thousand picturesque shapes. Through such a country, 
abounding with rills of the clearest water, it took them eight days 
to reach Bomba, a vast arm of the sea, within which is the port 
of Menelaus. As this is the last spot under the dominions of the 
Bashaw of Tripoli and the first of the Egyptian province, the whole 
of the inhabitants fled into the latter as to a place of safety, on 
the approach of the Bey, who coolly observed they had done right, 
as, if they had remained, he certainly would have exterminated 
them—selon les rég/es. 

Having thus happily cleared the eastern confines of the province 
of Tripoli of its habitants, and driven the rebel Bey into Egypt, 
the victorious army returned to Labiar, and from thence to Bengazi. 
Over the whole extent of this latter city are scattered beautiful hewn 
stones, and other fragments of ancient buildings. It is, however, 
a wretched place, consisting of about 5000 inhabitants, one half of 
whom at least are Jews. The Bedouins, not long before, had 
driven them out by main force and established themselves in their 
places. The Jews applied to the Bashaw, but as they had paid 
the tribute for that year, and the new settlers had hastened to do 
the same, the Bashaw was too well pleased with his good city of 
Bengazi, which had paid him two tributes in one year, to interfere 
between the parties. All the cattle, wool, woollen cloths, butter, 
honey, and ostrich feathers, the produce of Cyrenaica, are brought 
to the port of Bengazi and pass through the hands of the Jews, 
who form the industrious part of the population. The island of 
Malta receives a considerable portion of its cattle from Bengazi. 
The wool is mostly sent to Tripoli, and the ostrich feathers to Leg- 
horn and Marseilles. 

1t would be a great want of curiosity in any traveller who — 
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this city, raised on the ruins of ancient Berenice, not to make some 
researches into the situation of the celebrated Gardens of the Hespe- 
rides; which the best authorities bave placed in the south-eastern 
corner of the Great Syrtis; for whether these gardens actually 
existed in nature or only in the lively imagination of the Greeks, it 
is quite certain that this is the position assigned to a particular dis- 
trict of the name of Hesperides, both by Herodotus, and that plain 
matter-of-fact man Scylax, the pilot, (as Major Rennell calls him,) 
who, in point of time, wrote next to Herodotus. Neither of these 
authors assigns any fabulous story to the gardens of the Hesperides ; 
and it has been a disputed point among the learned whether the 
double meaning of the word wyAov (sheep or apple) might not have 
led the poets to typify the golden fleeces of Libya under the more 
alluring name of golden apples. Be this as it may, the district of 
Hesperides appears to have been as highly celebrated for its fruits 
as its wool ; and Scylax himself enumerates, among its vegetable 
treasures, the lotus; various kinds of apples, pomegranates, pears, 
arbutus, mulberries, vines, myrtles, mel olives, almonds, and 
walnuts; all, or most of which still grow wild in this part of the 
Cyrenaica; and we have heard of the well wooded hills in the 
neighbourhood of Derna. . 

Near this city are also found a great variety of precious stones, 
mostly intaglios, cut with that exquisite skill for which the Cyre- 
naicans were once so famed. e British Vice Consul, Signor 
Rossoni, has a superb collection of these gems; among the rest, a 
beautiful Hercules in réd jasper with his club and lion’s skin—a 
Chiron instructing Achilles to draw the bow—a Vulcan in agate, 
fabricating a shield—an eagle in granite carrying off Ganymede ; 
and many others not less = tn As Della-Cella seems to think 
that the followiig description of an emerald found neat the spot 
tends to establish the locality of the Hesperides, we can have no 
objection to place both it and the impression from the stone 
before our readers. 

‘Il Signor Rossoni rivolse, fra gli altri oggetti, Ja mia attenzione, 
supra uno smeraldo di 16 millinetri in lunghezza, e 12 in larghezza, 
convesso da ambe le faccie, che da una parte @ segnato di greca leg- 
genda, e dall’ altra ha un dragone alato, che esce in serpe. Dalla sua 
testa sporgono sei raggi biforcati, all@stremita de’ quali é scolpita una 
lettera. questo il Signor Rossoni si compiace di riconos- 
cere il guardiano degli 


rti Esperidi, ove appunto questa pietra fu ri- 
trovata. Crederei pid discreto il sapere qualche cosa dalla leggenda, 
anziché dal dragone. E certo scritta con molti arcaismi, ma |’inscri- 
zione é intatta, i caratteri son nettamente scolpiti, e tutto invita gli 
Archeologi a rivolgere sopra di essa le loro cure.’—p, 194, 
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‘We must observe, however, that the sculptor had certainly an odd 
notion of a winged dragon: it appears to us, with reverence be 
it spoken, more like the marine animal which inhabits the shell well 
known’ toschool-boys under the name of periwinkle, without its 
cap and as‘ to the Greek inscription, which might throw some 
light on the stibject, we must be content to leave it, with Signor 
Della-Cella, to the archeologists. 


The characters which head S. Della-Cella’s plate of coins are 
still more puzzling ; he does not tell us exactly from whence he 
procured them, but we take it for granted they are those ‘ strani 
e bizarri caratteri,’ which with no small degree of labour he — 
from the face of a large stone at the port of Apollonia. ey 
bear some resemblance to the writing usually found on the Egyp- 
tian papyrus. 


VALS ett pbs v 


From Bengazi our traveller made an excursion to Teuchira, the 
walls of which are mostly entire, and enclose ruins of buildings of 
vast magnitude and extent : the hill on which the city stands is wholly 
excavated into tombs, of which he counted, at least, a thousand. 
“€ Within the walls (he says) is a mass of indefinable ruins, from 
the centre of which rises a square monument of immense blocks 


* We have inserted copies of these characters, in the hope that they may meet the 
eye, and exercise the ingenuity, of some of our learned countrymen, as we do not ap- 
prehend that the work itself will ever make much way in the literary world ; indeed, 
we do not believe that there is a second copy of it in this country. of 
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of stone, on every one of which is an inscription, encircled 
by a garland of laurel.’ The interior side of the walls themselves 
is so closely covered (tappezzate) with Greek inscriptions, that 
he thinks one might find all the annals of this city registered on 
it. He accuses Bruce of a want of veracity or of ignorantly mis- 
taking one city for another, in saying that ‘ he found nothing at 
Arsinoe,’ (Teuchira,) and that ‘ the walls and gates of Ptolemata 
are still entire ;’ whereas (our traveller adds) Arsinoe abounds 
iu fragments of antiquity, while not a trace of either wall or gate 
is visible at Ptolemata: he admits, however, that the ruins of this 
city are prodigious, and of a more majestic character than any 
which he had yet seen; among the rest he notices an immense tower, 
raised upon a rock, and built of huge square stones, which goes 
under the name of the Tomb of the Ptolemies. In most of the 
buildings of Cyrenaica, he says, the Greek style had evidently 
been adopted upon an Egyptian foundation, but here (in Ptolemata) 
every thing appeared to be pure Egyptian. As he describes no one 
object, however, so as Yo enable us to convey a distinct and in- 
telligible idea of it to the reader, and we have nothing but an 
endless and unprofitable repetition of ruins upon ruins, we will here 

close our account of them. = - ° 
And would we could here also close our account of Signor 
Della-Cella’s expedition! But we have a dreadful tale to tell, 
which he has considerately reserved for the conclusion of his ad- 
ventures; and must therefore intreat the reader to return with us 
to Bengazi, where we left the Bey in his triumphant route to 
Tripoli. At the conclusion of the fast of Ramadan, during which 
he and his ruthless followers slept all day, and committed all 
manner of debaucheries through the night, the scattered tribe of 
Zoasi were collecting round the city, to witness, by invitation, the 
distribution of the Red Bernous (the robe of ceremony) to their 
chiefs, by order, as it had been given out, of the Bashaw of Tripoli, 
as a test of conciliation, and in acknowledgment of their good 
conduct on the present expedition: at the same time it was 
stated, that the twenty-two hostages dispatched from Derna to 
Tripoli, would be sent back, that the reconciliation might be general 
and complete. On the 5th of September, the day appointed for 
the ceremony, the unhappy chiefs, to the number of forty-five, 
made their public entry into Bengazi. ‘They were met by the Bey, 
who received them most graciously ; conducted them with great 
pomp into the castle; and, while they were in the act of taking 
coffee, gave the signal to his guards, who burst into the room, and 
massacred the whole of them upon the spot! At the same 
instant, the troops were ordered to fall upon the assembled mul- 
titudes of the tribe upon the plain, who only escaped universal 
P2 slaughter 
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slaughter by some delay that happily took place in marching out 
the cavalry. Apprized of the disorder in the city, and suspecting 
treachery, they hastily left their tents and their cattle, and fied for 
protection to the neighbouring mountains. The Bey, at the head 
of his cavalry, invested their encampment, where were collected 
their women and children, and such as had not time to save them- 
selves by flight. ‘The men and boys were instantly cut in pieces ; 
and the women left to the ferocious brutality of the soldiers. 

Some of the unfortunate tribe of Zoasi, who, out of curiosity, 
had followed their chiefs into the city, finding it impossible to 
rejoin their countrymen, had fled for safety to the tomb of a Mara- 
boot. The Bey, not daring to violate this sanctuary, ordered that 
none should afford them any subsistence ; and, having surrounded 
it with troops, made himself certain that famine or the sword 
would finally dispatch them. The whole city was tacitly interested 
in the fate of these unhappy men. On the third day there burst 
from the tomb a fine spring of water, and on the surrounding 
ground were strewed dates, and other provisions, of which these 
famished people pattook. ‘The whole population of Bengazi, and 
the adjacent country, assembled to witness this portentous event ; 
and the Maraboot, who inhabited the tomb, gained by this artifice 
of humanity as much glory as the Bey shame and disgrace from 
his ineffectual efforts to complete his diabolical work of externn- 
nation: he consoled himself, however, with the spoils amassed 
in this glorious expedition; amounting, it is said, to 4,000 
camels, 10,000 sheep, 6,000 head of cattle, and many slaves, 
besides a good deal of money. 

A few days after this scene of slaughter, the twenty-two hos- 
tages arrived by sea from Tripoli; the vessel had scarcely entered 
the port, when it was boarded by the executioners; the unhappy 
passengers were successively driven upon deck, where their throats 
were instantly cut, aud their bodies thrown into the sea. The bodies 
of two boys, one of five, the other seven years of age, were cast 
by the waves upon the beach, close to the city, and devoured by 
the dogs, no one daring to give them burial. 

Not to dismiss the reader with the full impression of this horrible 
transaction on his mind, we shall just take the opportunity of add- 
ing, that since the journey of Della-Cella, Mr. Warrington, our 
consul at ‘Tripoli, desirous of procuring further information re- 
garding the Cyrenaica, and availing himself of the liberality of the 
present bashaw, who (notwithstanding his apparent participation 
in the events we have recorded, and a few éther peccadilloes, ap- 
pertaining, ‘as Borachia says, to a true Lurk) is looked upon as 
a mighty good surt of aman, seut, under his sanction, an Italian 
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gentleman, as his vice-consul to Derna. On his arrival this person 
visited the ruins of Cyrene; found fragments of sculpture in 
abundance, a great number of brass coims, a female head quite 
perfect, and a beautiful marble whole-length statue of Hebe, 
as he conceives it to be, perfect in every respect except the arms, 
which had been broken off the preceding year by the barbarians who 
inhabit those parts, at the instigation of a Maraboot, who persuaded 
them that the deficiency in the last crop had been owing to the idol’s 
appearance above-ground. Something, therefore, may be expected 
from researches in the Cyrenaica superior to those rude blocks, 
beetles, mummy-pots, and other odd ‘ pots of Egypt,’ with which 
we have lately been somewhat too profusely favoured: such things 
are of little or no value as works of art, though specimens-of them 
are so far desirable as they instruct us in the state of the arts at’a 
period of very remote autiquity; but they must not be permitted 
to encroach upon others far more appropriate to the apartments of 
a National Museum, 


Art. XL—Mémoires de Abbé Morellet, de ? Académie Fran- 
gaise, sur le 18me Siecle, et sur la Révolution, précédés de 
( Eloge de 0 Abbé Morellet, par M. Lémontey, Membre de 
Pinstitut, et de l’Académie Frangaise, Paris. 1821. @ vols. 
Svo. pp. 584. 444. 

T would seem from this title-page as if M. Lémontey were the 
author or editor of these Memvirs, whereas he is only the author 
of the ‘ é/oge’ on M. Morellet.— Those of our readers who may have 
heard of M. Lémontey as a member of the French Academy, chiefly 
known in literature as an editor of memoirs, may be disappointed 
at this discovery; but we have a consolation at band for 
them; this same M, Lémontey is the egregious savant who, in his 
edition of Dangeau, showed himself to be unacquainted with 
the Mémoires de St. Simon; which is worse than if the editor of 
Lord Waldegrave’s Memoirs had never heard of Horace Walpole. 
Our regret, therefore, is, not that these volumes contain so little 
of Lémontey, but that thirty-two pages are wasted on his verbose 
and idle éloge ; in which (soit dit en passant) he celebrates the 
‘dour accens’ of the obscene and blasphemous Parny,—which also, 
as our readers will recollect, excited the particular admiration of 
that model! of female taste and delicacy, Lady Morgan. 

The Memoirs of the Abbé Morellet are written by himself, but, 
unhappily, as we read in the first lines and see in every subsequent 
page, were not begun before his seventieth year: this circumstance 
accounts for the want of interest in all the early part of these vo- 
lumes. ‘The old man proses miserably through sixty years of his — 
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and almost all, either of value or amusement, which the work may 
contain, is to be found in a few pages of the second volume, which 
relate to the events of the period between 1789 and 1800; these 
events were recent, and fresh in the author’s recollection; and though 
he adds little or nothing to general history, the descriptions of one 
or two transactions in which he was implicated, are neither interest- 
ing nor uninstructive. The catch-penny title-page calls the work 
Memoirs of the 18th century and of the revolution,—this, they are 
not, nor (except in the title-page) do they pretend to be ; they are 
merely the history of an individual, written from recollections, 
Joose and vague as to the earlier periods, and minute and narrow 
as to the latter parts of his life. , 
' It is, we think, much to be regretted that the Abbé did not be- 
gin his' Memoirs earlier, or, at least, that he had not the advantage 
of compiling them from notes, made contemporaneously with the 
transactions,—he was in a situation to give us an accurate and 
instructive view of the internal workings of that literary ma- 
chine of which Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, d’Alembert, Raynal, 
Buffon, Bailly, Duclos, Grimm, Marmontel and Morellet himself, 
were the principal wheels—of different sizes and forces, indeed, and 
moving in different planes and with different velocities, but all tend- 
ing, more or less, to the great object of Philosophy—that is, of 
overthrowing the established religion and government of their 
country. All these men did not see this object with equal clearness 
or certainty, and some of them, when at last they did see to what 
their labours tended, were struck with alarm or repentance, and 
were anxious, when too late, to make such reparation as was in their 
power :—their repentance could not stop the impulse of the terri- 
ble machine which they had contributed to set in motion; but it 
has, at least, had the good effect of vindicating, in some measure, 
their own character, and of giving an instructive lesson to those, 
whom a ate and generous ardour might incline to similar 
errors. ‘This is the most useful, though not the most entertaining 
part of the delightful Memoirs of Marmontel, and this is almost 
the only merit of those of his uncle the Abbé Morellet. 
' Andrew Morellet was born at Lyons, in 1727 ;—his father was a 
pe camer whose means would not have sufficed to give 
is children a liberal education—but there were in old France 
abundant opportunities of instruction, nearly gratuitous ; and in- 
deed it may be observed, that the numerous and splendid instances 
of persons rising from the humblest classes to the highest literary 
honours and emoluments in France, seem to prove that the ancient 
system of public education in that country (though now so much 
decried) had the double merit of providing instruction for. those 
who showed a determined taste for literature, and of supplying to 
society 
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society a quantity of educated talent equal to the demands of 
religious, civil, and political life ;—in fact, the numerous class 
called hommes de lettres may be considered as the superfluous 
talent and learning, which the professions and business of ordi- 
nary life could not absorb. 

Young Morellet, in the course of his collegiate education, be- 
came the companion.of two men, both afterwards ministers of 
state, but of very different characters, and with very different re- 
putations :—Turgot and M. de Brienne, Cardinal de Loménie. 

Turgot was im youth what he was in age, grave, industrious, 

umentative, and -undecided;—a theorist, who could with 
difficulty descend. to practice, and who passed his time out of 
office, and lost it when im, in a vain search after perfection, and 
in the Quixotic folly of attempting to subject human affairs to 
the precision of mathematical problems. The plausibility of 
reducing the art of administration to a system raised Turgot to 
office, and its impracticability drove him from it. He was gene- 
rally right in his conception, but he did not know how to execute 
it;—and he brought into the cabinet an immense stock of know- 
ledge on every subject, except man,—that, perhaps, of which ‘a 
minister, and, above all, areforming minister, has more need than 
of any other. 

De Brienne, on the other hand, as industrious as Turgot, and not 
behind him in the power of acquiring knowledge, seemed to have 
taken an early resolution to utilize his acquirements ; he studied 
men as well as books, and he has afforded us the extraordinary in- 
stance of a youth, of no high prospects, setting out in his college 
with the resolution of being an archbishop and prime minister, 
and of accomplishing his resolution !—and that too with the ap- 
probation of all mankind—‘ ni imperasset.’ : 

The connection with these friends, and particularly with Turgot, 
directed Morellet’s mind to political subjects, and chiefly to, what 
is called—heaven knows why—political economy ; and as, in after- 
life, Turgot became the chief of the party called Ecunomistes, 
Morellet was one of its most attive partizans. 

Morellet mentions that at the conclusion of their academical 
course, in 1751, De Brienne gave a festival dinner to him, Turgot, 
and about a dozen of their companions, at which, in a moment 
of gaiety, they agreed to meet on the same day, in the year 1800, 
to play a match of handball against one of the walls of the Sor- 
bonne.—Alas!—when the day arrived, Morellet found that he 
had not only survived all the company,—‘ but what,’ he adds, ‘ no 
one had thought of, the very place of rendezvous !—for the Sorbonne 
had ceased to exist, and the nation had seized upon property, 
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which no more belonged to it than the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge could belong to the British nation.’—p. 21. 

Fortunately for us, Oxford and Cambridge do still afford a 
just illustration of the Abbé’s argument: but we have no doubt 
‘that if our reformers should succeed in revolutionizmg England, 
they would act as their elder brothers did; and that the Sorbonne 
would, instead of a contrast, be a precedent for the spoliation of 
our venerable establishments: Nay, without a revolution, a cer- 
tain education scheme, which we take the credit to ourselves of. 
having materially helped to defeat, might have produced the same 
philosophical and philanthropical: effect !—‘} have never,’ the 
Abbé adds with some pathos, ‘ had the courage to re-visit the 
Sorbonne since the barbarians robbed it of the monument of Car-: 
dinal Richelieu.’ 

Morellet now became the preceptor, and, afterwards, travel- 
ling tutor of a young Abbé de Galaiziére. After having, in this 
latter capacity, visited Italy, (of which visit there is a tedious 
account,) he fixed himself in Paris, on a small annuity set- 
tled on him by the father of his pupil; this income, too scanty 
for existence, was subsequently increased by one or two pensions 
from the Crown, bestowed by the Economiste-mimistry for some 
works which the Abbé wrote, and for others which he intended to 
write, in favour of their system. , We beg leave to observe, with 
what consistency these Economical patriots, on becoming minis- 
ters, granted their partizan a pension for the works which he was 
to write. Verily this equals the Scotch professor of medical juris- 
prudence of 1806. : ~ 

The Economists were nearly allied to the philosophers; the 
former were often political lords of the ascendant, and the latter 
were always the dispensers of literary reputation: it is not there- 
fore surprizing that Morellet should have become a philosopher, 
though it exhibits, no doubt, a whimsical union of characters,—a 
pensioned economiste and a philosophe-Abbé! 

Morellet was soon enlisted in the service of the Encyclopédie, 
and contributed to that work, the Articles Futalité, Figures, Fils 
de Dieu, Foi, Fondamentauz (articles), Gomeristes,&c. He also 
defended the Encyclopédistes, and attacked their enemies in 
several jeux d’esprit, in Imitation of Voltaire; for one of which 
he was sent for a short time to the Bastile. He alsonow and then 
= an economical pamphlet, and made translations from the 

talian and the English ; of these the most remarkable was Bec- 


caria’s Essay on Crimes and Punishments, which he probably 
undertook by way of advancing the cause of philosophy, and which 
made some noise; the rest of his translations, and particularly 
those of his latter years, were made for a livelihood; for he lost 
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his pensions early m the revolution; and as early, he began to 
discover that the revolution was not quite so fine a thing as he at 
first my ne Like all other reformers, he was ready to level 
down to himself, but as soon as liberty and equality came to be 
practically applied to his own case, he saw in them nothing but 
oppression and injustice, 
e Appendix to the Memoirs contains a list of seventy-two: 
publications, chiefly in favour of reform, between ‘the years 
1756 and 1808; but not one of them is now remembered, and 
whatever little chance the Abbé has of being known to pos- 
terity arises from his Memoirs. In truth, his literary repu- 
tation was greater than his merit; and his conversation better 
than his writings; he was greatly préné im the infidel societies of 
Helvetius, d’Holbach and Madame Geoffrin, because a: philoso- 
pher of Avs cloth was a matter of some rarity and importance; and 
the accident of having survived so many illustrious acquaintanee, 
of having lived through the revolution, gave him a degree of pa- 
triarchal importance in his latter years, which his mere literature | 
could not have justified. In June 1785, he was elected into the 
French Academy—this distinction he owed to the party to which 
he had attached himself, rather than to his talents or his works. 
The following epigram, which ran at the time, is severe, but far 
from being unjust. 
* Pour un triomphe aussi complet 

Quel titre a donc ce Morellet?— 

De limpiété vrai soufflet ; 

Homme d’état par caquet ; 

- Contre le misérable Linguet 

Il a fait un méchant pamphlet ; 

Un dictionnaire en projet ; 

Maint et maint ouvrage guinguet ; 

Des talents de ce Prestolet 

Voila quel est le produit net.’* 

Our readers know that the produit net was one of the cant 
words of the Economistes; the dictionnaire en projet was the dic- 
tionnaire du commerce, far which the Abbé was pensioned, but 
which never was completed. a 

The editor somewhere compares Morellet to Swift; in truth, 
the Abbé sometimes translated and sometimes borrowed the plea, 
santry of the Dean; but he showed no original humour, and even 
his imitations are but clumsy performances ; for example—he men- 
tions with great satisfaction, as a most droll and original concep- 
tion, a pamphlet which he wrote during the reign of terror, and 
which he, very reluctantly, was persuaded by his friends:to sup- 


* Mémoires de Bachaumont, Tom. xxix. p. 104, 
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press. The point of this agreeable production was, that the mob 
of Paris should eat the flesh of the wretches they guillotined. Our 
readers ‘see, at once, that this is a plagiarism from the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s ‘Modest Proposal’; but mark the difference! Swift's 
Modest Proposal is a mere jest, which by its very exaggeration 
fails to produce any horror, and is, in fact, so treated as, to excite 
none but the most amusing ideas. On the other hand, Morellet’s 
piece was’ written in the midst of realities, nearly as horrible as 
those which he imagines. The murders were actually perpe- 
trated; human corpses encumbered all the streets and squares; 
nay, there had not been wanting instances in which the insane 
barbarians had—without the Abbé’s advice—actually devoured 
the flesh of their victims. The fiction had, therefore, in fact, 
ceased to be a fiction, and the joke was:no joke, but a terrible 
reality ; and we own it gives us no great opinion, either of the 
Abbé’s head or heart, that, under such circumstances, he should 
have thought of treating the subject-as a pleasantry. It was 
the same taste which dictated the Bals @ la victime after the fall 
of Robespierre, of which the condition of admittance was, that 
every dame and every cavalier should have lately had a near rela- 
tion guillotined ! 

' Morellet escaped through the fury of the revolution by great 
good luck, and without any dishonourable compromise of his 
feelings ; and when the storm had sufficiently subsided to make 
any courage available, he was one of the first. to raise the voice 
of moderation and justice; but it was his reason, rather than 
his humanity or his religion, which prompted his efforts; and 
we are afraid it must be confessed, that his heart was not very 
susceptible, and that‘his christianity was little more than no- 
minal. 

In the account he gives us of his life and society previous to 
the revolution, he seems to take pride in not being an atheist, and 
leaves us to suspect that when he vindicated, against his profligate 
associates, the existence of a God, his theism, as he calls it, was 
not Christianity. Asa specimen of the tone of society at the Ba- 
ron d’Holbach’s, a leading philosophe and a professed atheist, 
we are tempted to extract what the Abbé calls an excellent scene. 
‘ One evening that Diderot and Roux had outdone each other in 
talking atheism, and had said things to call down a thousand thunder- 
bolts on our heads, if thunderbolts fell on such occasions, the Abbé Ga- 
liani, who had listened patiently to this dissertation, at last said—“Gen- 
tlemen, gentlemen, allow me to say that if I were Pope, I would clap 

ou both up in the Inquisition; or if 1 were King of France, in the 
tille: but having the happiness to be neither, I have only to pro- 
mise to meet ‘you here next Thursday, and I hope you will hear my 
answer 
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answer as patiently as I have heard you,” “ Very well,”—we all exclaim- 
ed, and particularly our Atheists,—‘ on Thursday !” 

* Thursday came, and after dinner and cofiee, the Abbé gathered 

himself up into an-arm-chair cross-legged like a tailor; and as the wea- 
ther was hot, holding his wig aloft on his left hand, and gesticulating 
with his right, he proceeded as follows : : 
' *“ Let me suppose that one of you, gentlemen, who believe that this 
world is the production of chance, were to go to a gaming table, and 
that your adversary were to throw seize-ace once, twice, thrice, four, 
five and six times running, our friend Diderot would lose his money, 
and think the devil was in the dice. Very well; the game proceeds, 
and your adversary still goes on throwing his main of seven, and without 
variation or interruption wins every stake, Diderot will now lose his 
temper as well as his money: he will swear that the dice are loaded— 
‘that the adversary is a blackleg, and that the house is a hell! Ab, Mr. 
Philosopher! because the same sides of two dice come uppermost for 
ten or a dozen times, and you lose a few shillings, you firmly be- 
lieve that it is caused by a trick, an art, a combination, by, in short, a 
master swindler and his subservient tools: and yet, seeing in the uni- 
verse around you, millions of millions of combinations, more regular, 
more difficult, more complicated, and all certain—all useful—all beau- 
tiful—you never suspect that the dice of ndture are loaded, that there 
is, indeed, an art, a combination, and a Master Intelligence above, who 
regulates the great play by his subservient tools, and confounds the rea- 
son and the skill of such short-sighted gamesters as you.” ’—p. 132. 

The rest of the discourse is wanting, which we rather regret: 
Galiani handles his illustration somewhat too lightly ; but we can- 
not imagine what answer M. Diderot could have made, and Mo- 
rellet does not inform us. 

Our Abbé; having made acquaintance with Lord Shelburne, 
(afterwards first Marquis of sdown,) was induced to pay 
his noble friend a visit in England in 1772. Lord Shelburne seems 
to have treated him with the most attentive hospitality, and not 
only to have made him welcome in his own houses, but to have 
conducted his guest through a considerable part of England, and 
shown him whatever was most worthy of notice. In this visit Mo- 
rellet made or improved -his acquaintance with Barré, Gar- 
rick, Franklin, Sir William Hamilton, Sir Joseph Banks, Doc- 
tors Hawkesworth, Price, Priestley and Solander, Dean Tucker, 
Bishop Warburton, the Duke of Richmond, Lords Sandwich 
and Mansfield; but this catalogue of names is almost all that 
the Abbé gives us concerning these eminent men. He says, indeed, 
a few words of Franklin and Garrick, but they are neither novel 
nor interesting. 
- This journey, however, produced to the Abbé an advan- 
tage which some may think more solid than even the acquain- 
tance of such persons, and which, for the singularity of the 

transaction, 
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transaction, ought to be recorded. When Lord Shelburne con- 
cluded the peace in 1782, he made a sees request to the 
French ministry, that some professional advancement should be 
conferred on the Abbé Morellet, ‘ for if,’ said his lordship, ‘ my 
opinions have, in the course of our negociations, been such as to 
obtain your esteem and approbation, | owe them to M. Mo- 
rellet, whose conversation and information have essentially con- 
tributed to extend and /iberalize my ideas on such subjects,"—. 
This compliment seems to us so outré, that if the Abbé had not 
inted the letter, we should have a little doubted that Lord 
Lacstowe could have used such an hyberbole; and even, as it is, 
‘we suspect a little exaggeration in the translator:—but the essen- 
tial fact is beyond doybt—the request was made, and granted, 
and the whole affair is creditable to Lord Lansdown, to the Abbé 
himself, and to the French ministry who accomplished his lord- 
ship’s wishes, after the Coalition had driven him for ever from the 
helm of affairs. < 
_ The Abbé in gratitude offered Lord Lansdown to be cicerone 
to his eldest son, Lord Wycombe, (the second Marquis,) in a tour 
through Prance—this took place in 1784, and they ran over 3000 
miles m less than two months !—‘ for so the ardent youth would 
have it’—after which the Abbé accompanied ‘ young Rapid’ to 
England, and spent three months with his benefactor at Bowood. 
Few of those who could have known the Abbé in these visits are 
now left to feel the expressions of gratitude and respect in which 
he mentions his reception in England. 

But we must hasten to the Revolution. 

The Abbé, like all those who called themselves ‘ moderate re- 
formers,’ concurred, not merely in the first steps of the revolu- 
tion, but in giving to those first steps the peculiar force and cha- 
racter which eventually produced so much mischief and misery. 
‘The younger and more desperate of the philosophical school 
threw themselves headlong into the violence of the revolutionists 
—the older and more cautious, like Morellet, joined the party of 
Monsieur (the present King), which, really—though, on the part 
of most of them, unintentionally—revolutionized France, he- 
ther France was to accomplish a monarchical reform, or to suffer 
a democratical revolution, depended (as was well foreseen by 
Sieyes and his fellows at the time) on the constitution of the 
States-General. If the three chambers were to sit and debate 
apart agreeably to ancient principles and practice, it was evi- 
dent that they would act as salutary checks u each other ; 
but, as the whole hope of the agitators was in the ovERWHELM- 
tNG FoRCE of the Trers-eTat, M. Necker was cajoled and ter- 
rified, and the king was harassed and betrayed into doubling the 

numbers 
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numbers of the representatives of the Commons. When this first 
plausible alteration was accomplished and the States met,—the 
next step was to give full effect to this double force of the Com- 
mons, by abolishing the distinction of chambers, and confounding 
the three estates into one supreme and uncontrollable assembly. 
The principal argument for this vital change was—as usual—the 
false step already taken: for ‘ what,’ said they, ‘ was the use of 
giving the Tiers a double number, if their numbers were never to 
be measured with those of the other orders ?’—The argument was 
not conclusive, and might have been retorted; but the reign of 
terror had already commenced: Monsieur and his bureau had de- 
clared for doubling the Tiers, and, of course, for the union of 
the chambers—the example of the king’s brother afforded an ex- 
cuse to the timid—the infuriate populace intervened in the discus- 
sion—the king yielded—the nobles and clergy reluctantly obeyed 
—the chambers were united—the assembly entitled itself Na- 
tional, felt that it was uncontrollable, asserted its soyereign 
power, and France was undone! ; 

The Abbé Morellet feels all the importance of these - first 
steps, and endeavours to defend his baving promoted them—but 
feebly and in vain. He affects to believe that the subsequent con- 
duct of the government gave these arrangements their fatal im- 
portance: but it is evident to any reasonable mind that the first 
and chief error was in the composition of the States-General: and 
the vehemence, the obstinacy with which the ablest men of each 
party contested this—which was popularly called a mere question 
of fjorm—proved that they were fully aware of its substantial im- 
portance. We have hardly ever met a more striking mstance of 
impudence or of self-deceit than the Abbé’s arguments on these two 
points ; he admits the mischief of the measures: but the first (the 
double Tiers-état) was mischievous, he says, because “it assumed 
numbers, and not property, as the measure of representation’—‘ a 
principle indeed,’ adds the Abbé very reluctantly, ‘ which J was 
unhappily the first to advance in my pamphlet on the affairs of 
Britanny, but in which [ was quite wrong.’ The second—(the 
union of the Chambers)—was mischievous, because ‘ the govern- 
ment did not take care to influence, that is to say, tad by 
corruption, the elections of the nobility and clergy !—'Thus it is 
with all these shallow-brained theorists; they abjure their own 
principles whenever they are to be brought into practice, and 
are eager to employ the arts of which they falsely accuse their 
antagonists. 

We need not proceed with the dreary catalogue of crimes and 
misfortunes which the Abbé continues to unroll: but if he were 
alive we would tell him, and we tell it to those in our —- 
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whose weakness and vanity resemble his, that he concurred in 
the maturing of all these atrocities—that he is responsible, as far 
‘as au individual can be, for them ; and that Necker and the rest of 
the moderate reformers—however great their subsequent horror at 
the crimes of the revolution—were in truth the second causes of 
the anarchy, of which, with a kind of chronological justice, they 
were also the second victims. 

‘Amongst the royal institutions of France which the Revo- 
lution overthrew, was the Academy. - Morellet, on this occa- 
sion, his own interests being at stake, behaved with some degree 
of firmness, and saved the archives of his society from destruction ; 
and he had the satisfaction and honour of restoring to the revived 
academy in better days, the title-deeds of its ancient reputation. 

We have before stated, that the pages which relate to the Revo- 
lution are the most interesting part of these Memoirs; but this 
seems to imply more praise than the work really deserves: for 
even in this portion of the work there is a good deal of prosing, 
and little of the gesta or visa: in truth our good Abbé appears not 
to have seen or done much,—too happy to escape, in an obscure 
retreat, the dangers which awaited him abroad. One whole 
chapter, the best, we think, in the book, is dedicated to a 
minute account of his attempt to procure from the municipality 
of Paris a certificate of civism. As we know not where else 
to find so accurate a picture of the revolutionary mode of doing 
parish business, we shall endeavour to compress into our limits 
the principal traits of the Abbé’s narrative. We need hardly re- 
mind our readers, that a ‘ certificate of civism’ was a kind of pass- 
port, without which it was dangerous, if not impossible, even to 
walk about the streets; and that the want of it sent hundreds 
to the guillotine. 

‘I had obtained,’ says the Abbé, ‘ my certificate from my own sec- 
tion, and had taken it in the beginning of July, for final approval, as was 
the custom, to the Common Council at the Hotel de Ville; day after 
day I attended, and day after day was disappointed, until the 17th of 
September, when my case was finally appointed to be heard,’— 

What would our reformers say if, in this misgoverned country 
of ours, a poor devil were obliged to attend a magistrate every 
day for ten weeks, in order to obtain a signature to which he was 
by law entitled? 

—‘ I arrived at the Hotel de Ville at six in the evening. At each end 
of the hall benches were erected amphitheatrically, which were filled 
with women of the lowest order, busy knitting, or mending waistcoats 
and breeches: their appearance was squalid, their eyes fiery with drink 
and rage, and their deportment worse than masculine. These wo- 
~men were hired to sit here, to fill the scene, and to applaud the actors. 
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‘About seven the President and his colleagues took their places in 
the centre of the hall;. he and the secretaries at one side, and in front 
of them, on the right, the several members of the Common Council, and 
on the left the poor suppliants. 

‘The business began by reading the minutes of the last meeting; in 
which the arrest of Bailly, late mayor of Paris; was announced, and 
the speedy death of this traitor and enemy of the people prophesied: 
this promise was received with shouts of bravo, and the most violent 
expressions of joy from all sides, but particularly from the women’— 

Here it is impossible not to observe, that Bailly was a philo- 
sopher—the flower of moderate* reformers—the President of 
the States-general in the famous scene of the Jeu de Paume, 
where the assembly threw off the royal authority—the idol of the 
Parisians, who had elected him first constitutional mayor, but who 
now threw him into his own gaol, for attempting to use the autho- 
rity which they had given him. In a short time after, the unhappy 
Bailly was dragged into the Champ de Mars, and there suffered 
death, after long and lingering insults and tortures, worse than any 
death. The details of this event are perhaps the most horrible of 
the whole revolution; but if we can betiere Bailly’s biographers, 


he rose superior to his persecutors. It was snowing, and the 
sufferer in this prolonged torture was almost naked; one of the 
monsters, observing kim shiver, cried out insultingly, ‘Ah, ah! 
Master Bailly, you shake at last.’ ‘ /¢ is with cold,’ replied the 


victim. We wish this anecdote could be well authenticated ; 
but, in such a tumult who could hear? and of such a mob, who 
would repeat an expression of this nature? If, indeed, it 
be true, that his mind was ‘so collected, what thoughts of mag- 
nanimous repentance must have crowded into it at the recol- 
lection of the weaknesses, the vanities, and the faults by which 
he had contributed to the very horrors under. which he was 
now too slowly expiring! But we must return to the proceed- 
ings of the Council, in which crime and absurdity succeeded each 
other in rapid transition. 

‘Another article of the minutes was a decree which forbad pretty 
women appearing at the mayor's office, whither they came to solicit 
the release of imprisoned aristocrats, At this article Hebert, the 
Attorney of the Common Council, rose. to complain of the non- 
execution of this salutary law. Somebody attempted to observe, 
in extenuation, that “in the land of freedom the public offices were 
“ necessarily open to all; that tastes differed, and that a lady might 

* This reformer had, as well as his father and grandfather before him, enjoyed a 
Sinecure place, which Louis XVI. in 1785 transferred to persons who performed the 
duties of the office : and although the King endeavoured to console a by granting 


him a pension, it was observable that the loss of his sinecure his appetite 
for reform. . 
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‘® be admitted as ugly by one, and rejected by another as pretty, and 
_** that young and old, handsome or plain, all might have business to du; 
“and that, in short, the public offices could not possibly execute the de- 
“ cree.” These reasons, however plausible; did not convince Hebert, who 
renewed his complaints against these pretty aristocrats,—these Circes 
as he called them,—to the great satisfaction of the crowd of women, 
‘most of them old, and all of them disgusting, who composed the 
auditory. 

: m4 entered with a clatter of drums and fifes, bodies of recruits 
furnished to the army by the respective sections: each made a speech 
_of devotion to liberty, and hatred to tyrants ; and the President replied 
to each in the same style; and, not contented with speeehifying, he 
stood up, and at the top of a sharp discordant voice, screamed out the se- 
veral verses of the Marseillaise Hymn, while all the auditory joined in the 
chorus. This performance gave him and his assistants so much gratifi- 
cation that he repeated it to each deputation, (five that night,) and 
every time further favoured his audience with “ Ca ira,” by way of 
after-piece.’ 

‘Next came a wounded soldier, who in the vulgarest langttage, 
“ swore never to quit his post,” (which he had already left); this speech 
was received with such applause, that the fellow thought he could not 
do better than repeat it; which be did with new applause. Encouraged 
by this repeated success, he was about to begin again, but was with some 
difficulty persuaded that every one must have his turn; he was eon- 
soled however for this little check by getting a place near the President, 
where he stood durihg the whole sitting, enjoymg his glory and the 
admiration of the company. 

*Then came three Austrian deserters, swearifig in wdhintelligible 
French to die for France; and then an orator from one of the sections 
swore (there seems to have been nothing but swearing and smgtng) by 
the holy trinity of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity—* the only trinity,” 
added the wretch, “ in which we believe.” ’—pp. 64—68. 

While all this vulgar and impious mummery was going on, the 
poor suitors were waiting with anxiety the sentence of these en- 
lightened judges—a sentence almost equivalent to one of life and 
death. When the Abbé’s turn at last came, his certificate was 
traversed, by the base malignity of one Cubiéres,a paltry poet, who, 
we believe, is still living in Paris, and by the absurd ignorance of 
one Vialard, who pretended to recollect that the Abbé had 
written, about fifteen years before, a pamphlet in defence of des- 
potism: In vain did the Abbé rack his brains to recollect 
this work of his so contrary to all his principles; he could not 
even guess what was meant. It was afterwards discovered that 
a certain ironical attack on Linguet’s praise of oriental govern- 
ments was mistaken for a serious defence of despotism. As Vi- 
alard was a hair-dresser, he was very unlikely to have ever read 
or heard of the Abbé’s ‘ Traité du Paradox,’ and it is probable 
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that this. absurdity was suggested to him by Cubiéres. But in 
such times ‘ Nuge seria ducent in mala.’ It stopped the Abbé’s 
certificate of civism, and he was obliged, after a long series of 
vain attempts, to abandon an object, the pursuit of which was 
now become more dangerous than the want of it. We wish we 
had room to extract bis account of the supplicatory visits which 
he made on this occasion to some of his judges—to Lubin, 
the vocal President, the son of a butcher, to whose bed-side 
the Abbé waded ancle-deep in blood, thinking himself happy that 
it was only the blood of beasts,—to Bernard, an apostate priest, 
a mean ruffian-like ‘wretch, who, to satisfy himself as to the 
Abbé’s civism, asked whether he could boast of having taken 
a share in the massacres of September—to Paris, a subaltern 
professor in one of the Colleges, who, though a furious partizan 
of Robespierre, bad the humanity (not to assist the innocent 
Abbé in obtaining his certificate, but) to dissuade him from 
prosecuting so dangerous a solicitation. This advice he fortu- 
nately followed, and taking silent leave of the Common Council, 
sought for safety in the humblest and deepest obscurity. At the 
last sitting at which the poor Abbé attended, President Lubin 
not only sung the Marseillaise Hymn and ‘ (a ira,’-—‘ his custom 
ever in an afternoon,’—but, in all the pomp of his official: dress, 
and from the high eminence of the judicial bench, delighted the 
assembled crowd with several patriotic songs, one of which, the 
Abbé recollects, was to the sublime air of ‘ The sparrow which 
my lassy loves.’ This mode of proceeding was so satisfactory to 
dente. that the Abbé declares that the solos performed by the 
President that evening did not oceupy, exclusive of the hymns and 
choruses, less than three quarters of an hour of the time of the 
tribunal, and ‘accordingly,’ he adds, ‘ a poor woman who was 
standing near me, and who I suppose was new to the scene, 
could not help exclaiming—“ Well, but it’s comical that they 
should spend the whole night in singing ; | wonder whether they 
have nothing else to do.”’ 

Let it be remembered, that this assembly was the famous 
Commune which kept the Convention itself in awe, and, under the 
name of the Common Council of Paris, was, in fact, the sovereign 
authority of the whole nation. History has already consigned to 
the execration of posterity the atrocity of this assembly ; but it 
is not useless to record also its ignorance and its vulgarity, its 
ao | and its folly. 

We have already said, that the Abbé Morellet, at the conclu- 


sion of the reign of terror, was one of the first who ventured to 
advocate the cause of the unhappy proscripts ; and we do not find, 
that during the imperial despotism, he disgraced himself by any 
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undue complaisance towards the Corsican and his clique. His 
conversation, which had always been agreeable, was now become, 
by the great age to which he had lived, and the extraordinary 
scenes which he had witnessed, remarkably interesting ; and his 
society was therefore very much sought by the French themselves 
as well as by literary strangers. 

In December, 1814, he was overturned in his carriage and his 
thigh bone was broken. Although now in his eighty-seventh year, 
he recovered, in some degree, from this accident; but there can 
be little doubt, that it contributed to hasten the termination of 
his life, and he died on the 12th of January, 1819, at the age of 
ninety-two. 

It was the habit of the gay old man to celebrate his birth-days 
with a family féte, which he enlivened by an annual song. Some 
of them the editor has preserved in an appendix: without being 
very clever, they possess a pleasing mixture of gaiety and senti- 
ment, with some poetical power ; and one of them, written and 
sung at the commencement of his ninety-first year, is perhaps 
the only song ever composed by a nonagenarian author. _ The 
subject is judiciously selected—a panegyric on old age; it is 
written with gaiety, with elegance, we might almost say with 
vigour, and is certainly not inferior to the Abbé’s early produc- 
tions. We cannot refrain from extracting the first stanza of this 
literary curiosity. 

* Mes amis, voyant terminée 
Ma quatre-vingt-dixiéme année, 
Viennent chez moi s’en réjouir; 
Ils prétendent que la vieillesse 
Est un bien comme la jeunesse 
Et que le Sage en sait jouir.’ 

His last work, and perhaps the best of his fugitive poetry, 
ares to have been some stanzas on the approach of blindness. 

e do not recollect any instance of a similar longevity of mind ; 
the verses have really a spirit and elegance on which the Abbé 
might have prided himself at twenty-five ; but when we recollect 
that they were written at such an age, and under the sufferings of 
such an accident as we have recorded, though trifling in them- 
rr they are of some importance to the history of the human 
intellect, 
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Art. XII. — Lectures on the Ancient Greeks. By the late 
Andrew Dalzel, A.M. F.R.S. E., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 1821. 


N° author, says a nameless bard, ought to be judged for post- 

humous works published by friends; and if any publication 
has a full claim to the benefit of this privilege, it is that before 
us. The author has now been dead many years; the Lectures 
themselves were not intended for publication; they never received 
the writer’s final corrections, and they were originally composed 
under circumstances which ought not merely to cover deficiencies, 
but which, in some points of view, convert into merits, what might 
otherwise be considered as failures. 

* At the period during which my father filled the Greek chair in the 
University of Edinburgh,’ says Mr. Dalzel’s son and editor, ‘ there was 
little instruction given to the boys at many of the public schools, but 
tbe dry and repulsive communication of the Latin language. ‘This 
they were forced to learn by means of severe corporal discipline ; and 
hardly any attempt was made to lead the youthful mind to a gradual 
perception of the beauty of classic diction and sentiment. ‘The boy, 
when released from the restraint of school, was consequently too often 
induced to throw aside in disgust, what was a’sociated in his mind only 
with the idea of suffering. At school there was either no instruction 
given in the Greek at all, or the rudiments only of it were very im- 
perfectly taught: so that the duty of a Professor of Greek was one of 
no small labour; he had to communicate the language from its very 
elements; he had to do away the repugnance acquired at school to 
classical study, and had to instil into the minds of the youth, the de- 
light, as well as the improvement to be derived from the rational con- 
templation and study of the ancients,’—pref. p. x. 

This was surely no very attractive state of things; and the task 
of reforming it could not readily, we think, have been committed to 
more able hands than Mr. Dalzel’s. Deep learning he did not 
possess ; but he had kindness of temper, urbanity of manners, and 
awarm solicitude for the improvement of his pupils; while all those 
high and honourable feelings, which are generally found co-existent 
with a love of classic lore, and which Mr. Dalzel presses upon his 
auditors as the most valuable fruits of its cultivation, display them- 
selves very conspicuously in every page of his writings. Of 
the language, which it was his mere immediate duty to teach, he 
had evidently formed a just and accurate conception; and with a 
susceptible mind and an ardent relish of the beauties of ancient 
literature, it would have been hard. if the lecturer had not trans- 
fused into the bosoms of his auditors some portion of that delight 
which he. evidently felt himself, and on which, as being:the most 
agreeable feature in his. performance, one or two remarks may not 
be misplaced. 
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That the stores of classic knowledge should have peculiar charms 
for those whose pursuits have embraced somewhat more than the 
ordinary course of literature, can be a matter of no surprize : little 
as human nature differs in her general features, there is something 
indescribably delightful in gazing upon them at the fountain- 
head of science ; and when the poet, who has made the undress of 
the Epic Muse so engaging, throws open the *sources of the fertili- 
zing Nile, he offers not a more attractive image to the bodily eye, 
than the intellectual eye experiences in the contemplation of those 
early writers, whose productions have floated on the bosom of time, 
carrying riches and delight wherever they flow. But this is not the 
only advantage which, considering the pursuit of letters as an ele- 
gant enjoyment, a deep acquaintance with classic lore possesses over 
modern authorship. ‘That literature, which has stood the test of so 
many ages, and which, under all varieties of soil and climate, cus- 
toms and manners, is found to contain something satisfactory and 
analagous to the best feelings of the mind, seems to have attained 
a sort of moral certainty in its truth and taste, which leaves no room 
for doubt and speculation. Hence, to the cultivators of ancient 
literature there appears to belong somewhat of that conscious 
sense of security and certainty in their enjoyments, which Adam 
Smitht+ assumes to be peculiar to the cultivators of the exact 
sciences, the algebraist and geometrician. Of this sober certainty 
of waking bliss, Mr. Dalzel has his full portion. Satisfied with 
his own range of intellectual pleasures, he rarely attempts to disturb 
those of others: with the highest admiration of ancient literature, 
he never shows the least disposition to depreciate modern know- 
ledge ; on the contrary, some of the most successful portions of his 
labours seem to derive their success from his extensive acquain- 
tance with the stores of modern learning, and from his ingenuity 
in bringing this knowledge to bear upon his illustrations of anti- 
quity. If, in so doing, he rather overstepped the limits of his pro- 
vince, it must be remembered that he had an audience, w 
attention was to be gained and preserved by something more than 
the ordinary methods. 

Into the minor defects, which accompany these solid and sub- 
stantial merits, we do not feel ourselves called to inquire very mi- 
nutely. Profundity or novelty is not to be expected from these 
Lectures ; and it must be some extraordinary felicity of style, which 
can tempt the readers of Mitford into an analysis of Grecian his- 
tory, or encourage those who have studied the Constitution of 
England in the writings of Blackstone and De Lolme, to add 
to their reading an essay of Mr, Dalzel on the same subject, 
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addressed to an audience of boys. ‘That this felicity of style is 
not always to be found in Mr. Dalzel, might be proved without 
much difficulty; and, somewhat perversely, the lecturer’s manner 
grows most faulty as his matter becomes most interesting. ‘The 
revival of Greek learning in Italy was attended with so many 
curious and important accompaniments, that the ordinary at- 
tractions of composition would have made the Professor's lec- 
tures on this subject palatable even to those who had studied it 
in the larger treatises of Roscoe, Hodius, and Tiraboschi. But 
where did he learn to construct such a sentence (and we have many of 
them) as the following? ‘ About the year 1450, Gaza was invited 
from Ferrara to Rome, by Pope Nicholas V., to assist, in conjunc- 
tion with other Greeks, at translating into Latin the works of the 
ancient authors.’—vol. ii. p. 402. Those who feel the charms 
of language as a mere vehicle of thought, experience a delight 
in the ancient tongues which no modern language can give, be- 
cause, from their inflexion and compactness, the images rise at 
once to the mind, unweakened by any circumstances of juxta-posi- 
tion. Was it to illustrate this beauty of the Greek language, that 
Mr. Dalzel thus crowded into a single sentence half the particles 
and prepositions of his own? Again, why must he clog his sen- 
tences with unnecessary appendages, (380) mix his metaphors, (387) 
and congregate passive participles. and preterites, (404, 5) till the 
eye is absolutely satiated with similarity of termination? A Greek 
composition must have been of unusual length, in which the 
same metaphor would have occurred twice: but Mr. Dalzel has 
so laboured the most common-place trope, which an inquiry 
into the revival of learning could suggest, that the reader begins to 
be reminded by the mere mention of the meridian sun, of the 
young lady who, after a love-letter filled with an unusual profusion 
of flames, declared that, she should be ashamed to look into a fire 
for another fortnight. ’ 

It may further be suggested, that it would have been no detriment 
to these volumes, if some of the chapters in them had been less am- 
bitiously headed. Voltaire’s assurance, who analyses the entire 
works of Aristotle in fourteen pages, of which three have litile to 
dowith his subject, is sufficiently amusing; but a single lecture headed 
‘Of Taste—Of Criticism— Aristotle—Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
—Horace — Longinus — Vida — Scaliger—V ossius—Boileau— 
Pope’ ; and the whole discussed in twenty-two pages !—Surely such 
adispatch of business has never been equalled smce the days of 
Dean Swift's curate, ‘To all this may be added that the Professor 
is given to repeat himself, that he deals woefully in truisms, and 
that his eloquence does not always steer quite clear of the bathos. 
As for his discussions, such as that prefixed to his Lecture on His- 

tory, 
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tory, they can only be considered as the effusions of a grave man, 
who pats a little urchin on the head, bids him mind his book, and 
then prophesies his future elevation to the episcopal bench or the 
woolsack. All these defects should be removed from a second edi- 
tion of the work ; they add nothing to the Professor’s own reputation 
by standing where they are, and they may lead to a suspicion that, in 
the opinion of the Professor’s son, his countrymen are still the 
same babes in classic literature which his father found them ; and that 
the same slight nutriment will do for the present race of Scotch 
scholars as served their ancestors ; an imputation which ought not to 
belong, and which we are very confident does not belong to the 
country of Buchanan, of John of Ayr, and that *accomplislied 
friend of Erasmus, who died too young for his honours as a scho- 
lar, but old enough to command his country’s tears as a patriot and 
a hero! 

But while the quotation at the head of our pages fairly exempts 
us from pursuing this part of our duty, we know nothing but our 
own dulness which should prevent us from canvassing pretty freely 
some general principles advocated in these volumes, and on which 
Mr. Dalzel-being, as we think, very slenderly informed himself, 
may be apt to mislead his readers. As the cold doctrines which 
. we shall oppose to them will show to great disadvantage, when 
compared with the warmer and apparently more liberal opinions 
of Mr. Dalzel, we shall be careful not to be sparing in our quota- 
tions from original authors, that what we seem to want in feeling, 
we muy be. thought to make up in truth: a homely consolation; 
but which will not be without its advantage, if, by teaching us not 
to indulge in false notions about the governments of other coun- 
tries, it instructs us to be tolerably well satisfied, upon the whole, 
with the institutions of our own. 

When we find a writer indulging himself with romantic and 
extravagant notions about Grecian virtue, Grecian freedom, and 
Grecian liberty,(and Mr. Dalzel travels through Greece as through 
a sort of fairy-land, upon these points,) we always lay our account 
with expecting to find him more versed in the tragic than in the 
comic writers of that country, and more conversant with her epic, 
lyric, and elegiac poetry than with her orators and philosophers. 
And this is precisely the case with Mr. Dalzel. The merits of 
Homer, Sophocles, and Pindar, he discusses with taste, warmth, 
and feeling ; and that his ardour is tempered with discretion, it 
will be sufficient to observe, that in comparing the merits of the 
Orphan and the CEdipus Tyrannus, and using Franklin’s translation 
for the purpose, he has the prudence to leave the question of su- 


* Alexander Stuait, natural son of James IV. 
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periority undecided. This was magnanimity and good sense 
into the bargain. Criticism, indeed, has taken a turn since the 
Lecturer’s time, not quite favourable to this more ambitious 
part of his labours. But when the Professor comes to those 
writers, from whom are to be derived not merely the luxuries 
of sentiment and diction,.but a real and practical knowledge of 
the state of ancient Greece, he exhibits just that deficiency which 
we were prepared to expect, and draws upon his imagination for 
facts which he ought to have founded upon his knowledge. Of the 
philosophy of Greece, nothing, accordingly, appears in these volumes 
but a quotation from Plato, and a trite exposition of the more fami- 
liar doctrines of the Socratic school. ‘The great comic dramatist of 
Athens, in whose writings her very face and form are so graphi- 
cally — Mr. Dall treats, as the author of the Republic 
treats Homer: he calls him into his presence, throws a little in- 
cense on his head, and then dismisses him very abruptly. Whether 
this treatment arose from unacquaintance with the dramatist’s 
writings, or an unwillingness to disturb the muscles of his audience, it 
is not for us to decide: we should have been satisfied with either 
case, had the Professor collected from graver sources that know- 
ledge, which the poet always communicates with a laughing face. 
But if Mr. Dalzel’s acquaintance with Plato and Aristophanes (two 
congenial souls in more respects than one) be doubtful, he has left 
us no uncertainty that his knowledge of the Grecian orators and 
pleaders was of the most superficial kind. His Thirty-second Lec- 
ture is devoted to the consideration of Grecian eloquence; and 
what does it contain? Some common-place accounts of the two 
great masters in Grecian eloquence, Demosthenes and Auschines ; 
a few references to their best-known speeches, and a short life of 
their great predecessor, Lysias. That this meagreness is not 
wholly to be ascribed to the ages and qualifications of Mr. Dalzel’s 
audience, a mere slip of the pen would have been sufficient to 
convince us, had we not the power of bringing still stronger proof, 
that in thus contracting his views, the Professor consulted his own 
strength, as well as that of his audience. 

In his short biography of Demosthenes, Mr. Dalzel is betrayed, 
almost at the commencement, into the following paragraph :— 
‘His tutors, (guardians) instead of sending him to the school of 
Isocrates, who was the most celebrated instructor of his age, put 
him under the care of one Iseus, a man of little reputation, and 
consequently whose demands for teaching were low.’—page 332. 

‘ One Iszeus’ !—We sincerely regret to see so hasty and incautious 
an expression escaping the Greek chair of Edinburgh. ‘There are 
some persons, whose literary tastes resemble that of the epicure, who 
even ina peach eat nothing but the sunny side ; and Mr. Dajzel’s .~ 
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for Grecian oratory may; for aught we know, have been of the same 
fastidious description. Our fare has been of a more general, and 
_ perhaps in some cases of a more homely kind; and if, by: thus en- 
a our appetite, we have missed some of Mr. Dalzel’s pleasing 
insanity respecting the ancient Greeks, we do not despair of con- 
vincing our readers that, by merely wandering from the Legantine 
- speeches of Demosthenes to the Pleadings of Iseus, we should 
have gained a more correct notion of that ingenious people than 
it has evidently been the lot of Mr. Dalzel to attain. ‘To those 
who love antiquity for its own sake, Iszus is endeared for the in- 
sight which he gives into many points of ancient jurisprudence, 
hich, but for him, posterity would have wholly missed. On the 
important subject of hereditary and testamentary bequests; on the 
laws of heirship by proximity of blood, and of heirship by appoint- 
ment; on what is called the me/ancholy succession ; on desolate he- 
ritages; on the Athenian customs relative to the adoption of chil- 
dren; the forms under which such adoption took place, the manner 
in which the fortune of the person adopted was ecard, both as to 
the house from which he was emancipated and that into which he 
was received: on all these and other similar points Iseus supplies 
many interesting particulars, which no other writer of antiquity 
affords. From him also may be collected all the Athenian om 


relative to the rights of women, and more particularly of heiresses ; 
many of them curious in themselves, and most of them evincing 


that the chains which society laid upon the females of Athens were 
not at all lightened by the institutions of the law. In thus de- 
scribing Iszeus as the great property-lawyer of antiquity, the reader 
will perhaps conclude him to be dull, prolix, and recondite. But 
this is far from being the case. None perhaps but a special pleader 
would wish to plunge into the difficulties of *Hagnias’s family, or 
take the trouble to twist all the indissoluble knots which belong to 
the tables necessary for illustrating such a complicated genealogy; 
but, this speech excepted, there is none which presents any very 
alarming difficulty. Athenian jurisprudence was sufficiently simple 
in itself: it was not entangled with the subtle doctrine of contin- 
gent and vested interests, and, consequently, it did not occasion 
that intricacy and perplexity in the ‘ Rights of Things,’ which have 
made even some of Blackstone’s chapters (though in general the 
easiest and most beautiful writer of the middle style) about the same 
species of light reading as the second part of Wood’s Algebra. This 
simplicity in the law made it the orator’s business less to hunt for 
cases and precedents, than to discriminate character; less to search 
for errors in a bill, than for flaws or errors in a witness’s life or testi- 
mony. Hence the speeches of Iseus abound not more with 


* Teith specch of Isseus, and Demosthenes contra Macastatum.. 
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close and subtle argument than with pertinent observation and 
vivid delineation of character. And here we recommend Isus to 
the notice of those who, like Mr. Dalzel, are admirers of Grecian vir- 
tue. Of fifty speeches of this orator, which were extant in the ninth 
century, ten only have come down to us. But even in these, the 
knavish character of the Greek (vif, we believe, is the term among 
its admirers) is sufficiently apparent ; his audacious effrontery, his 
savage barbarity and hardness of heart, his more than *hawk’s-eye 
inquisition after lucre and gain :—these, with traits still more 
odious,—the injustice of guardians to their wards, the betrayal of 
sureties, the insecurity of wills and the most sacred bonds, a degree 
of perjury, shameless and almost incredible, and occasionally crimes 
for which other countries almost want a vame and an example,— 
meet us in every page. Into this field of crime, but less bounded in its 
extent, he was afterwards followed by his illustrious pupil in a se- 
ries of pleadings, little known, we suspect, to those who derive their 
ideas of Grecian virtue from a few of the political speeches of 
Demosthenes ; (speeches in themselves very fallacious tests of Athe- 
nian character,) and from which one of four results is left for the 
admirers of Grecian virtue—that the Athenian orators were liars 
of the first magnitude, or that such was the Athenian love of scan- 
dal, that her speakers with their higher attainments were expected 
to mix up some portion of that scurrility which is found in the 
worst writings of our own profligate press ; or that there was some- 
thing radically defective in that constitution, which it is so much 
the fashion with some persons to eulogize, or that Republicanism 
has in it something inimical to the better feelings, and naturally 
tends to make its victims 
on a dreadful brotherhood, 
In whom all turbulent vices are let loose.’ 

Such were some of the merits of Ise2us; and when it is added, 
that these materials were worked up into a form of oratory so 
complete in itself, that in a town where every sixth man was a 
speaker, he is allowed to have +originated a distinct style of elo- 
quence, the reader will perhaps conclude that he deserved a more 
honourable mention than Mr. Dalzel has allowed him. Ass to the 
tuition of Demosthenes, it was not of much consequence who had 
the original formation of his mind. That style of oratory, which 
has made his name become another for supreme excellence in his 


* Iszeus had little more disposition for mirth than his great pupil had after him ; yet 
even his gravity scems to have been overcome by the numerous claimants who ap- 
peared for the property of Nicostratus, and the absurdity of many of their claims is 
treated with no small degree of humour.—De Heredit. Nicost. Reiske’s Oratores 
Greci, v. vii. p. 71. Most of our future references will be made to the same collection. 
t Vide Dionysium Halicarn. in Deisarcho, Reiske’s Edit, tom. v. 
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art, was not so much derived from any one person’s instruction, as 
from a skilful combination of. the excellencies of all his predeces- 
sors and contemporaries into one matchless and consummate unity. 
Yet let not Iseus be deprived even of this portion of his praise. 
Those who remember the burst of feeling which concludes the 
second of the five speeches directed against Aphobus, and who 
know the extreme subtlety which pervades the other four, will 
perhaps conclude from these earliest efforts of Demosthenes,—in 
one of which he is proved, and in all of which he may be presumed, 
to have received the assistance of his master,—that it was his better 
fortune to receive his earliest instructions from a master, who 
united ‘ nerves, and spirit, vigour, and sharpness,’ than from one 
who, with talents for the bar, perhaps +superior to those of Iszeus, 
chose to throw his powers into a branch of ancient oratory, 
of which it will be sufficient for the present to observe, that both 
its strength and its weakness lay in considering the profession as a 
mere 
Having shown by positive proof that Mr. Dalzel was not very con- 
versant with the orators and philosophers of antiquity, we shall 
now endeavour to establish the same fact pea ‘and in the 
example we select for this purpose the reader will find a further 
propriety hereafter. In all those disquisitions on ancient Greece 
which we have lately put forth, and which, though they have nearly 
been the death of Sir Richard Phillips, the public have submitted 
to receive with a most exemplary patience, it has been our earnest 
endeavour to impress upon our readers the necessity of considering 
Athens rather as the great naval, than as the military, power of 
Greece. Of the fact itself there can be no doubt: of her reasons 
for so being it is not now our purpose to speak; but the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of her so being is a question agitated so often, 
and with so much warmth, in the philosophical and oratorical 
writings of antiquity, that a total silence on the subject in a course 
of Lectures, me as those before us, leads to a suspicion that their 
author had never had the curiosity to look into them. Such a 


* In the fourth of these pleadings, or as it is generally termed, the first agaiust 
Onetor, there will be found a passage of some length on the subject of torture, precisely 
as it occurs in the 7th pleading of Iseus. Dem. contra Onetorew, ii. p. 874. Iseus 
in Heredit.Cironis, p. 202. 

+ Itis only necessary to refer to the Trapezitic oration of Isocrates, as a proof of 
this assertion. 

¢ We were not aware, when we drew up our remarks on Isxus, that this ancient 
writer had received an entire English dress from the pen of Sir William Jones, accom- 
panied with a commentary upon his works, which, though not without errors, as we 
may hereafter have occasion to notice, contains much valuable information on ancient 
jurisprudence, Obliged as we were by the discovery to erase much of what we had 
written, it was with more pleasure than mortification we found that we had been forestalled 
in many of our remarks, and that our opinion of Iseus’s merits was more than confirmed 
by so able and excellent a scholar. : 
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silence is observed by Mr. Dalzel, and the consequence to our mind 


seems infallible. e military institutions of Sparta he discusses 
at considerable length, and in the usual manner; but the reader, as 
far as we recollect, may pass through both his volumes without ever 
suspecting that Athens had a single dock-yard, or a single ship 
within it. But perhaps Mr. Dalzel’s taste suggested what his kriow- 
ledge did not supply! No: he reads Homer with warmth and 
feeling, but having gratified his ear and his imagination, he is con- 
tent to go no farther. Yet it is evident that the first two books of 
the Iliad are addressed to a feeling which has predominated among 
the Greeks from the earliest periods down to the present moment. 
In the first lines almost of that poem, which, though private taste 
may sometimes give the preference to other compositions, the 
general judgment must pronounce to be the most wonderful effort 
of human intellect, the Greeks appear to us more in the charac- 
ter of sailors than of soldiers. It is along the sea-shore that the 
Grecian army is drawn up; and it is by the sea-side, and in the 
solemn act of purification by its waters, that the first movements of 
that army take place. It is by the side of the far-sounding sea that 
Chryses walks in the sadness of his heart, and addresses to Apollo 
that prayer which brings down the vengeance of Heaven. It is 
along the unfruitful sea that the royal heralds proceed to execttté 
that message, which occasions the reader so much anxiety and sus- 
pense, and it is from the bosom of the ocean’s indefinite space that 
‘Thetis rises like a mist, to soothe or dispel those sorrows, which 
the sufferer’s own position suggests were not to be removed by the 
feebler abstractions of mere land.* 

To Grecian ears the catalogue of ships, which crowds the second 
book of the Iliad, would have been agreeable, had it been twice its 
length. What the sea was to the old Greek generally, it became 
to Athens in after-times more particularly; and she had some of 
the same reasons for her predilection. She was the freebooter 
of the olden time, though carrying on her piracy in a more civi- 
lized manner. It was the element, besides, which just suited her 
character. Calm or convulsed, in sunshine or in storm, it was the 
mirror in which she saw her variable character exhibited, and 
where she tasted those fierce extremes in which she so much 
delighted. On the sea, she felt her own buoyancy of spirit ; on the 
sea, she nursed her spirit of commercial enterprize; on the sea, she 
combated with most success her noblest foe of ancient days ;— 
and the sea may yet find an hour of vengeance, over that more 
ignoble foe of modern days, who, after five centuries of insult and 
oppression, remains still to her victim as the conqueror of yesterday ! 
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We left. Mr. Dalzel pretty well wedged in between law and 


poetry, and we return, as will be seen eventually, to our strongest 
proof, that, whatever may be his other merits, he possessed not 
that insight into the manners of antiquity, nor that knowledge 
of its authors, nor that power of deducing inferences from what 
he reads, which can constitute him a safe guide for deciding upon 
the degree of freedom and independence possessed by the people 
of whomhe treats. In his Ninth Lecture Mr. Dalzel concludes some 
observations on the Atheniaa festivals with the following words :— 
* These festivals were supported generally at the public charge ; but 
if private citizens became wealthy, and often by that means formi- 
dable to the liberties of their country, they were obliged sometimes 
to contribute largely to the support of the festival.’—In.- this remark 
Mr. Dalzel sins enough by assertion, and more than enough by omis- 
sion ; and as it is to this double proof of ignorance that much of his 
erroneous opinion respecting Grecian freedom and happiness is to 
be attributed, we shall devote the rest of this paper to its full de- 
velopment. The subject is not without interest or curiosity in 
itself; it involves the whole internal policy of Athens in its con- 
sideration; and a most valuable, though most neglected, portion of 
her literature, namely, her oratory, can be but very imperfectly 
understood or appreciated without a complete knowledge of it. 
Leaving some of Mr. Dalzel’s particulars for an after-consideration, 


we shall endeavour to put the reader into a proper point of view 


for considering this curious and important branch of ancient po- 
lity, by a picture not wholly dissimilar, derived from our own 
country: it will take us to some length, but, as there is no fear of 
Mr. Dalzel’s escaping at once from Homer and Iseus, we can 
return to him at our leisure; and the reader, by observing with 
how little dexterity one of the most deformed features in our own 
policy may be embellished, will be more upon his guard against 
the glosses thrown on the policy of antiquity. 
re can be no question, we think, notwithstanding the hissing 
letter in our language, and a few other abominations, that England 
will be to some future nation what ancient Greece has been to our- 
selves. Let us imagine then some distant Professor (at Timbuctoo, 
for example) lecturing a little audience of his black compatriots 
on the history and literature of Great Britain. Having discussed 
our armies and our fleets, our houses of legislature, ‘our women, 
beautiful as angels, and in whom the graces of acquired knowledge 
were never allowed to supersede the uwnbought graces which Na- 
ture gives them ;’ ‘ our Reviews, in which a pleasant and delectable 
mirth was joined with a sagacity and depth of observation almost 
superhuman ;’ the Professor warms with his subject, and unwilling 
that so noble a picture should be any thing but perfect, he bursts 
into 
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into the following strain of African eloquence :—‘ And now, my 
young friends, let me transport you to a scene of less ostentatious 
but more solid glory in this wonderful people. Mau, it has been 
said, makes towns; but a hand divine made the country, and it is 
in the tranquil pleasures of rural life that the unsophisticated 
bosom will always find its best enjoyments. There no jealousies 
are felt, but such as squires feign at the approach of the shooting 
season; there Astrea, when she fled the earth, left the last impres- 
sion of he: steps. The youngest of my hearers, who observes the differ- 
ence of manners in our own luxurious metropolis, and the quiet 
village of Quash-ma-quee, will not fail to appreciate this matchless 
stroke in the immortal bard. Bat if ever this advantage was felt, it 
must have been in the fields and hamlets of that happy land of which 
it is now my good fortune to treat. In them indeed, as in less favoured 
spots, prevailed the accidental distinctions of high and low, rich and 
poor; but all the force of human ingenuity was exerted to counteract 
the caprices of fortune, and reduce the have-somethings and have- 
nothings, as honest Sancho terms them, to a decent level. For this 
purpose the purses of the wealthy were made to form a joint- 
stock, out of which all were allowed ta partake indiscriminately ; 
the old and the young, the idle and the industrious, the innocent 
and the debauched. Nay, so much is it a law of our better feelings 
to encrease by indulgence, that population was put at a sort of pre- 
mium, and as people are said to marry at Smyrna merely for the 
sake of keeping up a stock of merchants and traders, so wedlock 
was encouraged in this country, that the wealthy aud benevolent 
might have additional objects on whom to bestow their bounty. 
Some indeed objected to this indiscriminate relief; but the simple 
observed, that Reve was a common feast, and the book-learned 
quoted an ancient Greek fragment, to prove that the rains of 
heaven descend impartially, and that the sun shimes equally on 
the good and on the bad. It is not by set phrases and pompous 
periods that the real manners of a country can best be known; I 
shall therefore borrow some of that familiar language prevalent at 
the times, and which will convey to your minds a more just im- 
pression of the real state of things, than any terms which I can 
employ. “ You have a large family,” said the friend of a land- 
owner. “ I have ten of my own to support, (replied the smiling 
father,) and if you add two hundred of my neighbours’ children to 
the number, you will allow that my quiver is not of the empty 
kind.” —“ You rise early,” it was observed to a labouring farmer. 
“T rise early, and late take rest (it was replied): I work sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four forthe parish, and if I did not labour 
three for myself, my own children might go without a meal.”— 
Generous 
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Generous and enlightened people! such should ever be the simple 


and touching accents of benevolence !—But to proceed. 

‘It is a law of our nature, as the writers om ethies say, to feel 
distressed by obligations which we want the means of returning, So 
sensitive was the benevolence of the period of which I speak, that 
even this remote bar to complete happiness was met and removed by 
the sagacity of the times. In this great work of love, it was the 
business of a person called an overseer to point out on. whom should 
devolve the pleasure of maintaining an adequate portion of his 
poorer brethren for the day; and that no proud misgivings might 
arise in the bosoms of persons thus relieved, (I foresee a smile 
upon your cheeks when I tell you they were termed Roundsmen, 
an uncouth name, and ill-adapted to our rich and sonorous lan- 
guage; but what signify words where the things are of so much 
consequence /) some little compensation was required in return. 
Ten men, for instance, were set to do the work of one; the strong 
arm of manhood was employed in a task which would have shamed 
mere infancy to effect; and when nothing better offered, little 
trenches were dug, and holes opened, merely for the purpose of 
being re-filled: all innocent occupations, by which, as they occa- 
sioved much amusement among the labourers, the mind’s recrea- 
tion was consulted as much as the body’s health. 

‘Would that our picture were here complete! But alas! my 
dusky young friends, (when Anamaboo has sufficiently amused 
himself with the fan of feathers, I shall perhaps command more 
of his attention,) bad men are to be found in every part of the 
globe, and even this highly favoured country was not without them. 
Bad feelings made their way into bosoms which, it might bave 
been presumed, would have grown soft by absorption, and into 
which benevolence would have entered by the mere suction of the 
atmosphere. Persons of this class urged futile objections to the 
system, as dissolving the connexion between master and servant, 
as encouraging idleness and paralyzing industry, and as sapping 
the morals precisely in those quarters where it was important that 
they should be most strong. ‘They further asserted, that the sweat 
of the brow ought to be its own reward ; that what a man possessed 
was his own; that though with some difficulty they had arrived 
at the persuasion, that the parson had a right to the tythe of their 
property, they could not Jearn why the poor had a right to claim the 
other 9-10ths, and that they were determined to resist all such 
aggressions ; they further added, that the natural course, and even 
advantage, of society required, that their children should have 
education and accomplishments, which, thus plundered, they 
were unable to give them. To insinuations like the latter no 
answer was given, because, as they manifestly savoured of blas- 
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phemy, their punishment was not supposed “to come under the 
cognizance of secondary causes; but for assertions of the former 
kind, the strong arm of the law had provided a sufficient remedy, 
Being taken before the proper authorities, an attempt was first 
made to awaken the hard-hearted culprit to a sense of better 
things ; they appealed to his bowels of compassion, and they 
quoted to him that divine poet, with whose inimitable beauties 
it has been my unwearied endeavour to make you thoroughly 
acquainted, and who says, that benevolence is twice blessed, bless- 
ing him that gives and him that receives.* When it was found 
that metaphor and quotation were met by argument and remon- 
strance, they calmly replied, that it was their business to administer 
the laws, not to make them ; then consulting a little thermometer, 
which regulated the height at which every man’s kindlier feelings 
were to stand by law, and converting the scale into so many pounds, 
shillings, pence and a fraction, which they exacted on the spot, they 
dismissed the culprit, with an injunction, not to lose his time as_ well 
as his money, in future, and to be thankful, that besides food and 
clothing, he was not enjoined to find his poorer brethren a seat at 
the new comedy, and a place at the Hanover-square concerts. 

‘Such, my young friends, was this marvellous nation! No 
wonder that its name has become immortal, and that we put its 
works into the hands of our ingenuous youth, that they may learn 
high and elevated notions, and that knowledge and benevolence 
may run in their bosoms like the joint streams of our great and 
majestic river.’ 

ow taking the benefit of those similies a la longue queue, 
which, content with one or two general resemblances, leaves 
the details to shift for themselves, we hope to make it ap- 
parent, that this is no unfair representation of a most important 
portion of that government which Mr. Dalzel seems to think the most 
perfect of human kind; and if we can once establish that Athens 
was little better than one great poor-house, many people will think 
that we have but one stage of misery farther left us, that of prov- 
ing that it was a great mad-house. 

We are well aware, that to a large class of persons, any attack 
upon the Greeks, or the ancient republics, amounts to a crime 
little less than sacrilege. _We shall so far consult this feeling for 
the credit of antiquity, as to pass over very slightly those gratuities 


* Either the Professor has made a mistake, or the language of Timbuctoo was so little 


pious, as to include mercy and benevolence in the same word. We incline to the 
former opinion, as much more learned persons are not always so correct in their phrases, 
or their facts, as might be wished. Mr. Dalzel, for instance, (that we may not alto. 
gether lose sight of him,) talks of the Peisistratide having been overcome by Aristo- 
geiton, and of Philip having conveyed bribes into Athens by means of Harpalus,— 
v. i. p. 263. 
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which administered to the grosser appetites of this polite people ;—the 
sacrifices to the gods, which were always synonymous with a feast 
to the people, and the surest means of cajoling them—the dona- 
tions of corn, sometimes wholly gratuitous, and sometimes at a 
less price than it’bore in the market, and those suppers of Hecate, 
which the poor of Athens were content to share with the infernal 
deities. But confining ourselves to those, which administered to 
the intellectual pleasures of the Athenians, or with which the 
strength and glory of her empire were connected, we engage to 
show that England is not the only great pauper-house that history 
has exhibited, and that though her Chantreys and her Laurences 
may not furnish her with quite such matchless specimens of art, 
we contrive to avoid some of the penalties by which their produc- 
tion was repaid. 

Mr. Dalzel says, ‘ that when private citizens became wealthy, and 
Sey by that means formidable to the liberties of their country, 
they were obliged sometimes to contribute largely to the support 
of the festivals.’ It is with Mr. Dalzel as Dr. Johnson formerly 
observed of Dryden;—if ever he departs from the beaten track of: 
regular study, he is in danger of losing himself in unknown regions 
Citizens of Athens were not often likely to become dangerous to 
their country by excessive wealth, because their laws of inheritance 
being rather those of gavelkind, than of primogeniture, great wealth, 
independent of the public drains upon it, was not likely to centre 
in any individual ; and consequently the enormous fortunes of 
Alcibiades and Callias must have been handed down as exceptions 
rather than as general rules. If Athens had possessed only these 
sources for her demands, they must have been rich indeed to supply 
them, had there been no other demand than for the numerous festivals, 
which filled nearly a sixth-part of the Athenian calendar ; but Mr. 
Dalzel sins, as we have a'ready remarked, by what he omits, more 
than by what he asserts. 

In all countries, we presume, there prevails a common difficulty 
of finance ; the subject endeavouring to pay as little as he can, and 
the executive consequently endeavouring to obtain as much as it 
can. The Athenians certainly, whatever might be the merit of 
their other inventions, did not find out the art of solving this nice 
problem better than their neighbours. The great burthens of the 
state were thrown upon *three hundred individuals ; and these bur- 

thens 

* Iseus, p. 154. Any one of this body who, from whatever cause, became unequal 
to the expense, was allowed to quit it, on condition of pointing out a richer citizen than 
himself; and how sharp an Athenian eye would be upon such occasions we may casily 
imagine. The person thus pointed out was obliged, within three days, to give in aD 
account of his property ; a seal meantiMe being put on his doors, to preyent evasion ot 


fraud. On proof of superior wealth, the denounced was obliged to take the place of 
his 
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thens resolved themselves into two great classes, of which the one 
administered to the pleasures, and the other to the necessities of 
the state. The first under the titles x ogyyias, and Asitegyias eyxuxdsas, 
supplied all those expenses, which the theatrical ochibinoma, the 
wrestling-schools, and the public entertainments required ; the 
second, under the names of rgingag sas, and Gogas, furnished those 
much larger sums, which the equipment of ber navy, at once her 
means and security of revenue, required. From the lighter of these 
two charges there were certain exceptions ; from the other, none 
could plead exemption but the nine Archons. Much of this 
will be better understood by supplying the reader with a trans- 
lation of part of the 2ist speech of Lysias; and he will observe 
hereafter that we had other reasons for selecting this particular 
oration, besides letting him into the nature of the expenses, in- 
curred by these offices. ‘The speech itself commences abruptly, 
and shows, that either a part of the speech has been lost, or that 
the speaker (as was often the custom) followed some previous ad- 
vocate on the same side.—‘ And so much, gentlemen, for the 
charges made against me. I have a few things now to press upon 
your attention, as [ wish you very much to know the kind of person 
on whom you have to give your verdict. * It was in the archonshi 
of ‘Theopompus that i first underwent that examination, whic 
was to qualify me for performing the duties of a citizen. My first 
appointment, after this test, was as choregus to the tragedy; in 
this office [ spent thirty mine. ‘Three months after at the Thar- 
gelia, I exhibited a male troop; the victory was decreed to me, 
and it cost me 2000 drachme. In the archonship of Glaucippus 
l exhibited, at the greater festival of Minerva, a troop of dancers 
in arms; the expense was 800 drachme. During the same archon- 
ship | had a male troop at the festival of Bacchus ; I was victo- 
rious, and including the tripod, which I dedicated on the occasion, 
the whole cost stood me in 5000 drachma. During the archonship 
of Diocles, | exhibited at the lesser festival one of those troops, 
whose business it is to dance round the altar and sing in a circle ; 
the expense was 300 drachme. The seven succeeding years I 
bore the office of trierarc; I spent in its execution six talents. 


bis accuser, or to exchange estates with him. _ With the serious reflexions growing out 
of the knavery and perjury, which such a scheme naturally generated, (vid. Demosthe- 
nema contra Pheenippum) one can hardly forbear a smile at the arts practised on such 
occasions—the quhnes of memory with which the person challenged found himself 
suddenly endowed—the long list of debts in which he was immediately involved, and 
the kindness of heart which had originally occasioned those debts. As for witnesses to 
his allegations, there were always ‘ Stavros and Mavros, and Kokinos and Proto and 
Psaro, and Georgio, and Marcacki, and Michallachi aud Manoluchi,’ to be bad in 
ancient as well as modern Greece, at a moment’s notice. See, besides, the speech last 
quoted, Demosth. c. Energum et Meesibulum. ‘ 
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Though at all these charges, and though risking my person daily 
in your foreign service, | made two contributions, one of 30 minz, 
the other of 4000 drachmz. In the archonship of Alexias [ 
returned home; what was my immediate office? It was that of 
superintending the bodily exercises of a chorus for the festival of 
Prometheus. I gained the victory at an expense of i2 minz. 
‘Presently afterwards [ was appointed choregus to a troop of boys. 
T spent more than 15 minz on this duty. In the archonship of 
Eucleid 1 was choregus to the comedies. I employed Cephisodotus 
as teacher to the troop, and I gained the victory. Including what 
1 dedicated on the occasion, the expense was 17 mine; to which 
may be added 7 minz more for a troop of beardless dancers at the 
lesser Panathenza. In a naval contest at Sumium my vessel 
gained the victory; the expense to me was 15 minz. Besides 
these there was my office of leader of a sacred embassy, my office 
as arrephorist and similar offices, in all which I spent more than 
30 mine.’ 

Such were some of the expenses to which the wealthier citizens 
were subj . 

From Mr. Dalzel’s statement it might be supposed that the com- 
pulsory part of contribution lay only on those whose enormous 
wealth made them dangerous to their country, and that only occa 
sionally; but the fact is, that it was compulsory at all times, and, 
as we-before observed, on three hundved of the citizens. The 
word which expresses the office, in ancient authors, is always 
one of command, not of will, Those who remember, iu our 
own country’s history, a tribute precisely similar to the most onerous 
of those which have just been mentioned, and who also remember 
the prodigious difference* it made in men’s minds according to 
that impost being considered voluntary or compulsory, will allow 
us an extract or two, to prove that the fact of compulsion was 
such as we have stated. ‘Of these offices, which I have men- 
tioned,’ (says a speaker in Lysias,) had I wished to execute them in 
the manner laid down by the law, 1 should not have spent the 
fourth part of what I did.’ In his 25th speech, a defendant, 
clearing himself from a charge of revolutionary principles, observes, 
‘¢ Nor was there at that period any calamity of a public or a private 
kind, by which an eagerness to be delivered from preseut evils, 
should make me desirous of a change of government. For I had 
five times fitted out a trireme, I had personally commanded it ii 
four engagements, I had made various contributions during the 


* As kaman nature is ever the same, and what was only a temporary feeling on tle 
subject of ship-money in Englaud, must have been, to a certain degree, a permanent 0 
in Athens, the reader must permit us to recommend to his careful perusal a part 

Lord Clarendon’s refiexions on the subject. History of the Rebellion; vol. i. p. 108. 
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war, and I had executed all other offices, at least on an equal 
footing with my fellow-citizens. Whatever expenses the law* en- 
~ joined, I had expended, and more too.’ 
From these contributions, forced and voluntary, (and even 
foreign residence did not exempt an Athenian citizen from them,) 
a considerable revenue was uo doubt derived; but though the re- 
public exacted her debts, both just and unjust, with the sharpest 
inquisition, and information was quickened by a sufficient degree 
of legal stimulus ;+ though sons complained that their fathers ex- 
pended more on the state than they did on their own families, and 
a term became necessary in the {Greek language for those who, 
from blind ambition, fear, or vanity, had over-run their property in 
the service of the state, the supplies were not always equal to the 
demands of government, and it then became necessary, in the 
gentle language of Demosthenes, ‘to inquire who might best be 
made serviceable to the cause of democracy ;’ eferatew res mss 
t» yum. The language of politics often needs a little translation, 
and this phrase, rightly interpreted, means, that it became neces- 
sary to inquire, which of the citizens could be robbed and plundered 
with most advantage to the existing government. That this was 
its fair meaning may easily be collected from contemporary writers 
who, with no dislike to democracy, had yet not the same reason — 
as Demosthenes for exhibiting it in its fairest colours ; and, indeed, 
the fact was so undeniable, that Montesquieu, unwilling or unable 
as he is in general to see the errors of ancient Greece, is yet forced 
to admit, § that confiscation of property was a system too readily 
and too commonly pursued at Athens. As a general principle, 
only to be argued upon by the plea of fitness or unfitness, we 
meet with it continually in Lysias, a man who, with all the graces |} 


* wecrarrousvev. The same word is almost invariably used by Lysias whenever these 
expenses are spoken of. See also Isocrates 2, 470. mosthenes, 22,1125. I[szeus, 
155. 183. 186.298. At p.163 he uses the politer term of afsueSas, but this is only the 
treacherous civility of a creditor, who has in his pocket a warrant for demanding that 
which * he is sure it will give you pleasure to pay.’ 

+ Demosth. contra Nicostratum : if more of the Acyos amoypapixes had come down to 
us, this assertion would have been still more confirmed. 

t exAtcrepyey. Iseus, p. 186. If Reiske bad compared with this passage the strong 
expressions used by Demosthenes, pp. 1040, 1155, the fact stated respecting his own 
fortune, p. 815, and the affecting picture which he gives (Orat. contra Polyatem) of the 
distresses of the great banker Pasion’s son, he would perhaps have felt less hesitation in 
glving this sense to the word. 

§ Livre v. chap. 15. * ; 

| Dionysius of Halicarnassus, whenever he alludes to the style of Lysias, seems to be 
ata loss for words to express his admiration. Eay de AOPOAITHN 
dang Askews yapaxtnp exn, x. T. A. is one of the almost amatory expressions in which he 
continually breaks out. Of the general spirit in which his writings are conceived, the 
critic takes no notice. To borrow an expression of the present day, they literally smelt 
of blood.” ° 
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of language upon his lips, had all the fury of a republican in his 
heart, and in whose writings may be traced all the wishes, feelings 
and politics of the mob, from the inmost workings of the thoughts, 
to the desperate and atrocious deeds, which gave to those thoughts 
vitality and effect. ‘If it were for the interest of the * sovereign 
multitude to leave some in the quiet enjoyment of their property, 
and to confiscate that of others without any show of justice, 
I must allow that you would have reason to despise. and neglect 
what I say.’ Orat. cont. Poliuchum, 608. ‘ Now should you 
confiscate the property of ‘Timotheus,+ it is only in the view of 
some extraordinary benefit resulting to the city, that such a measure 
can be recommended,’ &c. de Bon. Arist. 638. ‘That this easy way 
of talking about the property of the most meritorious citizens, was 
not a mere figure of speech, will be evident from a fact mentioned 
in a subsequent speech. ‘ And this he did with a perfect knowledge, 
that when. the senate, acting for the time, have funds sufficient for 
the administration of affairs, they commit no delinquencies ; but 
when their funds run low, they are necessarily compelled to receive 
accusations, to confiscate the property of citizens, and to give way to 
such of the public orators, as recommend the most infamous pro- 
ceedings.’ Contr. Nicom.861. Once more : ‘ Enough has now been 
said against Epicrates and his colleagues in the way of accusation. 
There is but one thing further which [ wish to bring to your recol- 
lection, and that is, the speeches that were continually in the 
mouths of these men, when it was their wish to destroy some 
son upon whom justice had no demands. And what were 
they? “ We recommend you to destroy such and such a person: if 
you acquit them, observe,—there is no more money in the military 
chest, and the mercenaries must go without their pay.’” Such were 
among the Athenian schemes commonly practised for recruiting 
their exhausted exchequer. When the property thus confiscated 
did not answer expectation, the next step was to seize upon the 
perty of the nearest relation of the deceased, and oblige 

im to make up the deficiency. Too many subjects yet press 


*Tw ysertew wanSes. This favourite expression of Lysias, translated literally, siguilies 

* Your Manyship,’ or ‘ Your Mobship.’ Some such ridiculous sense probably became 

attached to it, as we find it very little used after the time of Lysias, In all the 

— of Demosthenes, we do not remember to have met with it more than twice. 
pression first occurs in the speeches of Antiphon. 


ex 
t For the mean and disgraceful shifts to which the system pursued at Athens a 
her first men occasionally to descend, see the speech of Demosthenes against the illus 
trious gesieral of this name. See, also, the lively narrative which paints the roguery of 
Callippus in the oration bearing his name. The orator’s intimate acquaintance with the 
great banker Pasion (the Rothschild of his day) seems to have brought him into the 

led of many curious particulars, which history could not condescend to notice, 
but which leave the private and public accounts of such men as Timotheus very little iu 
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upon us, to allow us to proceed with this part of our theme; 
but we recommend the learned reader to peruse the 19th speech 
of Lysias. In a tale of as deep interest as Athenian oratory 
allowed itself to dwell upon, he will there find, how little the right 
of personal security was regarded as well as the right of personal 

roperty. It is now time to turn to another view of the subject. 

Athens, like England, according to our representation of things, 
was but another name for a great poor-house ; but the results were 
somewhat different. In England, the land-owner, for the rates 
which he pays, gets his works worse done than it would be under 
a better system, and a good deal of insolence into the bargain: 
the common farmer acquires by them the right of petitioning the 
legislature, and—a jail. But the Athenian was too cunning ananimal 
not to look for a better equivalent in all that he gave; and the rich, 
whether they contributed by force or by inclination, knew how to 
indemnify themselves. The first mode of indemnification was by 
magistracies at home. ‘ Do not imagine, (says the orator, whom 
we have so often quoted,) that the object of these gratuities is mere 
good-will to you; no: they serve to pave the way to the public 
offices, in the administration of which the givers contrive to receive 
double of what they have expended.’— Lys. p. 657. The sale of 
the city’s freedom, as we learn from the same authority, formed 
another source of emolument. ‘It is universally allowed, that 


nothing is more easy than for men, who are citizens neither 
by birth nor by creation, to get their names inserted in the 
public registers. ‘There needs but a present to — orator, 


and presently their names are recorded on a_ pillar as bene- 
factors to the public.’—Lys. p, 493. With Lysias the great 
orator joins in a similar complaint. ‘So honourable was it then 
universally accounted to be one of your citizens, that, to gain this 
envied distinction, there was no blessing which men were not willing 
to confer upon you. But now not merely the gift of the city’s 
freedom has become an object of supreme contempt, but every 
other distinction has become despicable through the wickedness of 
those accursed and god-detested orators, and the decrees which 
they so readily frame to serve their purposes. ‘To such an excess 
have these fellows allowed their greediness to proceed, that, like 
auctioneers of the most trifling and contemptible articles, they set 
up your honour and gifts to sale at the lowest prices: let but the 
proper sum be paid, (and with them there is but one common 
price,) and what is there which any person may not command ¢’ 

Demost. contr. Aristocratem, 687. 
But the great harvest was from abroad. Considerable pick- 
ings, as we learn from Andocides, were got out of the annual pay- 
ments first exacted of all tributary cities, as a fund for a 
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future invasion. of the Persians, ‘ Omitting then his private vices, 
(the orator is speaking of Alcibiades,) I shall point out those in- 
juries which. he has committed against the city generally. And 
first with regard to the tribute-money. ‘This was originally assessed 
by Aristides in a manner most consistent with justice. Alcibiades, 
however, persuaded you, that the mode of assessment needed a 
revision, and himself and nine others were appointed for the pur- 

And what was the consequence ? That the assessment was 
nearly doubled to every one of our allies, while he, by creating an 
opinion of his great influence and formidable power, converted to 
his own emolument what ought to have been for the public good!’ 
—Andoc. vol.iv. p. 116. Nor was it only in the collecting of this 
tribute, that men like Alcibiades found their advantage. If we 
may believe the great comic poet, it formed a very convenient fund, 
on which they might occasionally lay their * hands, when deposited 
in the imperial city: and as the common citizens knew, that the 
money in the rich man’s coffer would eventually find its way into 
their own purses, it was, perhaps, more the desire of feasting their 
eyes with what was afterwards to feed their grosser appetites, which 
led them to have it paraded over the stage at the theatrical ex- 
hibitions, when the allies were present, than what Isocrates would 
have us + believe, their insufferable insolence, and intense study 
on they might most deserve the hatred and execration of man- 

ind. 

But it was not. merely individuals whom the allies helped to re- 
imburse for the money taken out of their pockets at home; whole 
armies were often quartered upon them, when the commander came 
with an empty purse, and the Athenians had expended in amuse- 
ments at home what ought to have been the resources of war. ‘I 
shall now speak with freedom, (says Demosthenes in his defence of 
Diopeithes,) and, indeed, it is the only way in which I know how 
to speak. No general ever left your shores (at the peril of my 
life I affirm it) who did not receive money from the Chians and 
the Erythreans; in short, from every people that was able to give 
ithim. I am now speaking of those who inhabit Asia. He who 
commands but one or two ships receives a smaller sum; those who 
have a larger force receive more. In their own language this is 
called a benevolence ; and such is the name which these briberies 
béar. To our present business. Diopeithes is at the head of an 
army. ‘Take it for granted that there isnot one of these persons 
but will furnish him money. And how else is he to support his 
troops! he who receives nothing from you, and who has no re- 
sources? Will the heavens, do you suppose, drop pay upon him! 


* Aristoph. ix Vespis, 1104. + De Pace, t.i. p. 361. N 
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No, no: what he forces from one and begs from another, and bor- 
rows from a third, this must be his means of supporting them, and 
no other.” (Dem. de Chers. 96.) While the military commander 
thus made up for his own deficiencies, it was not to be expected, 
that the naval commander, in the very feeling of his recent ex- 
penses, would not also find 02: some reimbursement. And this 
discovery, we may rest assured, he made, whether, as was most 
usual, he himself commanded the vessel which he bad equipped, or 
whether, as was sometimes allowed, he deputed its command, un- 
der his own responsibility, to another. * When any man leaves your 
ports (it is again Demosthenes who speaks) in the command of a 
vessel which he has taken upon hire, the whole race of mankind 
becomes to him an object of pillage and of plunder. ‘The funds 
thus derived are to him a source of private emolument ; buat the 
pains and penalties of such conduct fall individually upon your- 
selves. For such is the general insecurity to person and property 
occasioned by these men, that you are the only persons who can go 
nowhere without the protection of a passport: se that the least re- 
flecting must come to this conclusion that vessels of war Jeave your 
ports less for the benefit of their fellow-countrymen than for their 
mischief, and may rather be considered as enemies than friends. 
Were your interests the real measure of our actions, our naval 
commanders would not so much think of enriching themselves at 
the expense of the state, as of ameliorating the condition of the 
state at their own private charges—but their sentiments are the 
very reverse of this, and no commander ever leaves your shores 
without being a proof of the assertion.’ Dem. de Coroné Navali, 
vol. ii. p. 1932. 

Accustomed as we are to attach the nicest sense of honour and 
integrity to our officers by land and sea, and knowing nothing of 
the corruption of our statesmen, but from the surmises of infamous 
writers, who, like another small hero, are obliged to make their 
monsters, before they can kill them, it may be asked in what light 
was this system of open or secret bribery viewed among the people, 
where it so much prevailed ? ‘The great orator, who has furnished 
us with so much information on the subject, has supplied us also 
with an answer to this inquiry. ‘There was a jealous envy of 
those, who were known to have thus repaid themselves: a loud 
laugh for those, who lad the honesty to own it; pardon and for- 
giveness for those who were convicted of it, and the bitterest hatred 
for those, who dared to find fault with so convenient a system.’— 
Dem. 3d Philippic, tom. i. p. 121, Nay, so legitimate and es- 
tablished were these modes of public or private extortion consi- 
dered, that, an occasional attempt made to put matters on a better 
footing, was treated by the demagogues of the day as a sort of 
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personal injury ; they insulted the proposal with the most sarcastic 
observatious, and applying to it that term which, in the Greek lan- 
guage, implied an accusation founded on the most frivolous and 
vexatious pretences, they asserted that such a proposal involved the 
whole population of Athens in the infamous charge of sycophancy. 
: The benefits derived from this system of things, (and some there 
were,) it will be our duty to mention hereafter; but we have yet to be 
persuaded that they in any degree compensated for the political mis- 
chiefs which resulted from it. To us it appears that much of what 
modern Greece suffers by necessity, ancient Greece suffered by 
choice ; that so closely are democracy and despotism allied, that, as 
far as property at least is concerned, the most slavish of European 
governments scarcely presents one odious feature which does not 
find a parellel in free-born Athens, There was the same wish 
to *conceal wealth as now; and the same inquisitorial} spirit 
to find where it existed. Where it was displayed, it excited 
envy; and moderation only sufficed to excite suspicion. If riches 
were a temptation, poverty was no security: the wealthy man 
was plundered of his superfluity; and poverty had its little 
made less by extortion. The rich man was robbed, because he 
had the power to contribute ; and the poor man because he wanted 
the power to contribute. Demus, meantime, sat with a face of 
foolish wonder at all these exploits, and received court and compli- 
ment from those who had an interest in these proceedings, to be 
~ repaid by ten-fold scorn and derision, as soon as their object was 
accomplished, ‘As soon as these men (says the clear-sighted 
orator) have stuffed and filled themselves with your property, they 
begin to consider themselves as strangers to the republic. ‘To grow 
rich, and to hate the commonwealth, are necessary consequences 
with them: obedience is now out of the question; in fear for 
the wealth of which they have robbed you, they prepare to seize 
the places of defence, to turn the democracy into an = soy and 
to resort to every means which may throw you into the greatest 
danger. By these means, your minds, they think, will not be at 
leisure to turn to their delinquencies; and thus they imagine that 
your terror will be their tranquillity’ —Lys. 2778. ‘ Need I recall 
to. your recollections Epigenes, Diophanes, and Cleisthenes? To 
them the city’s calamities were a source of private revenue, while 
to the public their conduct was a source of the greatest calamities. 


“® Tseus, p- 187. 297. Demosthenes contra Phenippum, t. ii. p. 1045. contra Ste- 
_ t.il. p. 1121. Lysias, p. 684. Hence, in atrial of property, the argament 
out to the jury was not so much sometimes the point of justice, but in whose 


preeeice the pooper y would be more a source of gain tothe public.—Iseus, 155, 189. 
mosthenes pro Phormione, t. ii. p. 962, Contra Aphobum, t. ii i 


Lysias, 619. 
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Some they persuaded you to put to death without the formality of 
a trial : of many they ordered you to confiscate the property, with- 
out a shadow of justice; some they drove into banishment, aud 
others they branded with infamy,—for this was the very grain of 
their character : the guilty for a sum of money they let off, and the 
innocent they brought before your tribunals, and ruined. Nor did 
they cease their abominable trade, till they had driven the city into 
insurrection ; and till themselves, from being not worth a farthing, 
became men of substance and property.’ — Lys. de Affect. Tyr. 778. 
_ Of all these results, the most painful is the perversion which this 
system of things carried into the courts of justice, and the least 
afllicting is to see the conceited sovereign multitude ever the dupe 
of its flatterers, and incurring all the shame of this political depra- 
vity without any of its rewards, nay submitting to be supported 
out of those treasures which ought to have been in its own cof- 
fers. But the kingdom of Demus has ever been Noodledom.— 
‘If it were seen that the property confiscated by these persons 
was preserved for the city, | could put up with it; but you are 
well aware, that part of it disappears before it is brought to the 
hammer ; and that of the rest, what ought to go at a great price is 
sold for a mere trifle’— Lys. 610. ‘ Andtruly, gentlemen, it would 
he a very anomalous proceeding in you to express bitter resentment 
against those who have not the power of making a contribution, 
and to confiscate their property for no other crime than their po- 
yerty: it would be an anomaly, I say, to act thus, and yet leave 
those unpunished who possess themselves of what ought really to 
belong to you; with this aggravation; that, becoming masters of 
your property, they are only so much the bitterer enemies to your 
persons.’— Lys. 832. To the same effect may be added the con- 
tinuation of a speech formerly quoted. ‘ And suppose this request 
complied with, what was the consequence? So far were these 
guilty proceedings from commanding a supply of money for the 
mercenaries, that to the public nothing resulted but hatred and dis- 
grace, while all the benefit merged in the contrivers of the scheme. 
For experience has taught them, that by once fixing an opinion 
in the public mind, that themselves and their speeches could turn 
your votes any way they pleased,—for justice or against justice— 
money was sure to flow in without stint from the guilty. And, 
oh! what hope of salvation can that city possess whose prosperity 
and whose ruin hang upon a measure of supply, and whose 
resources are entrusted ta men, who, instead of being the 
guardians of the public purse, aud the avengers of injustice, are 
themselves the very first to pillage, and set up justice for a bribe! 
And is this the first time they have been detected in these dirty 
proceedings? I would to heaven it were! but many a trial have 
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they already undergone for similar enormities. And where rests 
the blame? With yourselves, gentlemen of the jury: for what 
has not been the contradiction of your conduct, where the of- 
fence charged was the same? Mueson you acquitted; and this 
man, this Epicrates, this fellow against whom one overwhelmmg 
voice of accusation rose, whose own witnesses bore testimony 
against him, and that not from mere hearsay, but from having 
been his go-betweens, from having had the very fingering of the 
money, this person you had the matchless inconsisteney to acquit ! 

To such a pass indeed are things come, that those who 
before the peace bad not the power to suppost themselves, have 
now the means to make contributions, and suppost the public 
charges of the state offices; aye, and are lodged in splendid man- 
sions to boot. Yet there were those among you whose only reward 
for bearing these charges ont of large patrimonies, was envy and 
dislike; but now the city is so disposed, that she no longer 
shows resentment at what these men steal, but feels grateful for 
what they bestow, as if you were their mercenaries, and not they 
your robbers.’— Lys. $12. 

Of the Athenian courts of justice we may have occasion to 
speak ina future paper :—we shall take no further notice of them 
at present than the subject immediately before us demands. In the 
kong quotation which we baid before the reades, for the purpose of 
showing the nature of the expenses, enjoined by the poor-laws of 
Athens, we intentionally omitted to state the occasion on which 
the speech, from which our extract was made, had been spoken. 
It was on a charge of bribery. Of what nature the bribery was 
does. not appear ; but of whatever kind, it was the necessary result 
of those demands which Athens made upon the purses of her weal- 
thier citizens; and it was met,—as we might show, from innu- 
merable proofs, most accusations were met at Athens,—not so 
much with a denial of the charge, as by an ostentatious display of 
what the accused had done im the way of contribution. A display 
of this *kind generally formed the peroration of an Athenian plead- 
ing; and a defendant did not even hesitate to declare, that what 
he had contributed, besides his legal obligations, was with a view 
to such a situation of things. ‘ Whatever expenses the law en- 
jomed, I had defrayed ; and more too, Why ?—that I might stand 
Taghes in your estimation, and that, tm cause of any mtsfortune, 


I might stand a trial upon securer grounds.’—Lys. 770. ‘It 
is now a matter of perfect safety to rob and pillage you: if the 
delinquents escape discovery, they enjoy fearlessly the fruits of their 


* Demos. contra Meidiam. i. p. 563—5. Contra Stephanum, 2. 1127. Lysias 
contra Nicomachum, 835. de Aristoph. Bonis, 661. Iseus de Hered. Nicast. 83. 
de Hered. Diczogenis, 116, 
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guilt; if detected, they either buy off danger by a part of the theft, 


or, brought to a trial, they possess weight and authority sufficient to 
force an acquittal.’— Lys. 810, ‘Should you acquit these men, they 
will acknowledge no obligation to you: all their obligation will be 
to their disbursements, and to the money which, clginaly taken from 
you, they now lay out im bribes.’— Jd. 826. ‘Since that last deeree: 
which passed the Ecclesia, I see Ergocles and his companions no’ 
longer sparmg their mouey, but buying their very souls from the 
orators, from their opponents, and from the Prytanes, and carrying 
corruption into a numerous body of *the citizens to boot.’—Jd. 821. 
Thus wheel within wheel stood the affair of corruption at Athens! 
The public first robbed the individual, the individual re-imbursed’ 
himself from the public: bribery from abroad was allowed to aid 
peculation at home ; the victim’s treasures were allowed to swell 
till he became ripe for the public orator; and then, throngh the 
courts of justice, he drops a full and fattened morsel into the 
mouth of the insatiable Demus. 

Such was Mr. Dalzel’s best of all possible governments ; and’ 
were Grecian literature in less respectable hands than it is, some 
Pangloss of the day would, no doubt, be found to snuffle out his 
last tooth in abetting the Professor’s political optimism, and to sin 
against knowledge, where Mr. Dalzel sinned only through igno- 
rance! 

Our readers have perhaps had enough of this subject ; but we 
have one more view to take of it, and as that view 1s of no very 
complimentary kind to our own country, and we have not our 
Timbuctoo MSS. to help us through with it, we shall be as concise as 
possible. The great phenomenon of thé present day is undoubtedly 
the English constitution, and those means by which, among: the: 
daily shocks assailing her, the vessel of the state still continues to 
right herself and ride in safety. Without going one step beyond the 
pale of our present inquiry, it may be observed, that one of the most 
effectual of those means lies in that power which the crown pos-’ 
sesses of drawing into its service those who might otherwise devote 
their abilities to pursuits almost as honourable, and often much 
more lucrative. at-the least disinterested may not lie without 
the reach of this power, the weight of opinion has been added to 
that of interest, and honour called in to make up the deficiency in 
profit ; that the proudest may not be above it, imagination has been 
consulted as well as judgment, and a sublime fiction of the law has 
carried into the fountain, whence those bounties flow, an imaginary 


* It is asserted, in a subsequent speech (834), that on this particular occasion more 
than 2000 of the Athenians:were bribed (dedexacpetvor). MesSeiy, to persuade, to make a 
man understand reason, was the term generally used on the occasion.— Lys. 279. 
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purity and sweetness which nothing’ can contaminate. Sedition, 
wise enough in her generation, has not misunderstood this; and 
hence that virulence, which, beginning in a quarter we do not wish to 
name, and descending into quarters we do not condescend to name, 
has ended in an absolute Jacquerie of the pen, waging war against 
all that is noble and illustrious in the land. While men, with 
whose names we forbear, as much as possible, to pollute our pages, 
were making their thousands by two-pences and shillings, extracted 
from penury, disaffection and indolence, or from a love of scandal, 
more mischievous perhaps than all the other three, it was sufficient 
for the bounty of the crown to have descended upon living merit, 
or its ancestors, to awaken all the noisy virulence of a crew, who are 
only quiet while searching for a new subject of clamour, and whose 
least offensive position is but inability of wickedness. If the par- 
ticular species of clamour, to which we allude, has in some degree 
subsided, we doubt whether the cessation of hostilities is so much to 
be ascribed to a full sense of its absurdity and wickedness, as to a 
growing consciousness that the lewd Euidinews stare, directed 


against the jewels of the crown, would in time be transferred to 
weakh of a more substantial kind, and that the fund-holder and 
land-owner would come in for a share of that clamour which 
had hitherto been confined to the pensionist and the reversionist. 

But to return to our own more proper theme. If Athens ex- 
hibited no Red Book or Pension’ List, it was because republican 


parsimony and uiggardliness are proverbial; but she possessed 
that which came nearest to it, an exemption from the numerous 
duties imposed upon wealth and rank, an exemption, which if 
it did not imply the acquisition of riches by gift, implied their 
acquisition by protection. Some demagogue of the day, however, 
was found, not merely with the folly to question the propriety of 
such an exemption, but with the wickedness to demand it back 
from the few meritorious families on which it had been conferred, 
either in their own persons or by reversion; and Athens to her other 
follies had nearly added that of forgetting, ‘ that among all nations 
of the world it has ever been the custom rather to benefit some 
that are unworthy, in gratitude for benefits previously received, 
than, on account of the undeserving, to take back what has been 
given to those deserving of * favour.’ From this disgrace, how- 
ever, she was saved by the earliest efforts of that matchless orator, 
whose loftiness of mind, and, we had almost said, whose undeviating 
rectitude of opinion command still more admiration than his elo- 
quence, and who, by the union of all three, has thrown such a 
blaze over the names of Athens and democracy, that from the pas- 
sionate readers of Demosthenes no fair or unprejudiced view of 


* Oratio contra Leptinem, p. 469. 
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either must ever be expected. Such a shred and tatter did this 
senseless proposal become in his rending hands, so withered and 
so blasted was it left by the lightnings of his eloquence, that 
whatever might have been the wishes of popular cupidity, (and 
that they were pretty strong, is evinced by the solemn laws and 
formalities, which the framer of the bill overruled to carry his pur- 
pose,) they sunk beneath a young man’s honest fervour: and of this 
project little more attached to the name of Athens than the infamy 
of its suggestion: Reckless as she was of reputation, inconsistent 
as the winds in character, and steeped to the very lips in political 
guilt and depravity, for once she yielded to her better genius, and 
in the hour of national distress she could lay the unction to her 
soul, that only in the * periods of indignant oratory her dead 
had been arrayed against her living, and the voice of the tomb 
borrowed to arraign her of broken faith and perjured promise; of 
honour sacrificed to necessity; of present exertion paralysed by 
past ingratitude ; of taking from the son what had been conceded 
to the father, and robbing the grave, to confer a short and guilty 
relief upon the living! = 
Something has now perhaps been said to show, that if the ancient 
republics of Greece are to be held up‘as models of admiration, 
that purpose must be effected by a stronger hand than Mr. Dalzel’s ; 
and that they will be so held up there can be little doubt, when we 
see the side attempts made to recommend. republicanism, even as 
it exists beyond the Atlantic, in all the glories of bundling, gouging, 
negro-driving, dram-drinking ; such poems as the Columbiad, such 
speeches as Mr. Adams makes at convivial meetings, and young 
ladies, who, when asked to dance, reply, ‘I guess I have no occa- 
sion.’+ Ifa spirit of bold inquiry and laborious research be the 
distinguishing characteristic of the present age; full enough of 
that inquiry and research has been directed against the credit of 
our own { institutions, and the satisfaction which it is for our in- 
terest 


* Orat. c. Leptinem, 483. Te 
t It is painful to see a man of real talent indalging in such absurd speculations, 
giving countenance to fvolish innovators, qui ieta movere mugna merces videtur, 
and condescending to lend the petulance of his wit to the grovelling maligners of their 
country’s institutions. Jonathan Kentucky will forgive us for quoting, on this occasion, 
an author, whose little finger, as he will be most ready to own, had more sense in 
it than his and our body together. ‘The love of things ancient, says the venerable 
Hooker, doth argue stayedness; but levity and want of experience maketh apt 
unto innovations. That which wisdom did first begin, and hath been with good men 
long continued, challengeth allowance of them that succeed, although it plead for itself 
nothing.’ Again—‘ Sharp and subile discoveries of wit procure many times very great 
applause ; but being laid in the balance with that which the habit of sound experience 
plainly delivereth, they are over-weighed.’ Ecclesiastical Polity, book 5. 
¢ To persons of this class we recommend the following quotation from the speech 
which has just been alluded to; ‘ I have been told with great earnestness, that our oppo- 
nents 
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terest to take in those institutions... We are not, therefore, losing 
our time in being beforehand with inquirers of this class in one 
branch of investigation ; and in the endeavour to show, that -if the 
popular governments of antiquity deserve attention, (and we know 
not where attention can be more properly directed,) they deserve 
it as warnings, and not as examples. Such an endeavour may 
not lead us through the ‘ primrose path’ of literature, but strong 
appetites look for fruit as well as flowers, and it is of the first 
importance, that the knowledge more particularly allotted to 
the youth of the better classes should not be polluted at its source. 
Whatever of respect may be lost for Greece, while we contemplate 
her political relations, her literature still remains as it has been, the 
model of all that is perfect in composition, a source of the purest 
delight, an object of boundless admiration. Even from that system 
of things, which we have seen the cause of so much -mischief, 
resulted no small portion of that glory, which, like a perpetual halo, 
has encircled the name of Greece, and which must ever class her 
among the most wonderful of nations; those training-schools and 
exercises which moulded the human shape into its most perfect 
form ; those beautiful groupings and processions; those dramatic 
productions of either kind, which it has tasked the utmost strength 
ef modern times to equal; and those triumphs of art, comme- 
morating the triumphs of intellect, which have hitherto left imitation 
ata boundless distance. 

* Of much that has been objected to her in the foregoing remarks, 
the materials might have been collected from a source more invit- 
ing than that which we have chiefly used ; from one, who leaves 
us wiser and yet not sadder men, who gives us the advantage of 
knowledge without its asperities. Founded, as most of the leading 
characters inthe Aristophanic comedy are, on the various attributes 
of the ‘ people-king’ of Athens, it would more particularly have 
fallen in with the scope of the present observations, to exhibit his 


nents will meet us with the following argument, as a proof that exemption from the state- 
charges ought not to be allowed even to the most illustrious merit ; that neither the 
Lacedemonians, whose policy is marked with so much wisdom, nor the Thebans, ever 
confer a similar mark of respect ; and yet, it will be added, no deficiency of great men 
was ever remarked in either of these states. Men of Athens, arguments of this kind 
have in them, I allow, something specious and well adapted to persuade you to abolish 
the exemption ; they want but one recommendation, and that is—commoni equity. For 
T have yet to learn, that in laws, in manners, and in the mode of administering the 
government, any two states can be more dissimilar than our own and those which have 
gust been mentioned. Nay, this very argument, if it ever should be advanced, is a strong 

fin point of what I say’; for our adversuries by advancing it, will be precisely doing 
that which at Lacédemon it would be illegal in them to do ; for there no liberty is allowed 
to praise the institutions of Athens or of any other country ; so far from it, speech, as 
well as action, is limited ; and as their own institutions are by obligation the rule of 
their life, so the praises of those institutions are by obligation the rule of their com- 
‘mendations,’ Demosth. contr. Lept. p. 488. 
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financial Demus in his alternate fits of elevation and depression, ia 
his fancied wealth and real poverty, in his mixed character of 
dupe and bully: but to a large class of persons the truths which 
are spoken with a laughing face become doubtful, and to a larger 
class the name of Aristophanes is probably becoming what that of 
the Nile was to Anastasius. A similar suspicion obliges us te 
avoid the temptation of a long note by Mr. Dalzel’s editor, which 
might hurry us into another disquisition ou the subject of Socrates. 
We are impatient to make some atonement for the mauner in 
which we were last compelled to speak of that most illustrious of 
names, and we also long to relieve the young advocate from that 
state of uncertainty in which some recent criticisms appear te 
have left him respecting the relative merits of the philosopher and 
the poet; but the fear of the Nile is upon us, and Aristophanes 
must, for the present, remain suspended in Mr. Dalzel’s ima- 
gination, like King Trisancu in the Eastern mythology, when the 
gods of Swerga said ‘ Fall!’ and the pious men said ‘ Rise !’ 


ERRATA. 


In our last Namber, L. 
P. 350, |. 26. for «be done to,’ read « be done than to.” 
Pp. 359, 360. for Rieg,’ read Riez.’ 
P. 360, 1. 23. far ‘the time that Augustine wrote,’ read < the time of Augustine, wrute.” 
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State of Vaccination. By Sir Gilbert Blane. 8vo. 

A System of Pathological and  aarmmengen founded on Anatomy, and illustrated 
by Drawings of Diseased Structure, and Plans of Operation. By Robert Allan, 
FRS. Bvo. . Vols. 1 and 2. 12s. 6d. each. 

The Parent’s Medical and Surgical Assistant, intended for the Use of the Heads of 
Families, Parochial Clergymen, and others. By T. A. Bromhead, M.D. 12mo, 4s, 

A Treatise on Acupuncturation, being a Description of a Surgical Operation, origin- 
ally peculiar to the Japanese and Chinese, and by them denominated Zin-King, 
now introduced into European Practice, with Directions for its Performance. By 
James Morss Churchill, Surgeon. Post 8vo. 4s. 

Observations on those Diseases of Females which are attended with Discharges. By 
Charles Mansfield Clarke. Royal 8vo. Part Il. 

A Short Aceount of some of the Principal Hospitals of France, Italy, Switzerland 
and the Netherlands, with Remarks upon the Climate and Diseases of those Coun 
tries. By H. W. Carter, M.D., &c. Bvo. 6s. 
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Cannes Transactions of the Royal Society of London. Part II. for 1821, Royal 
4to. 1s, 
Part I. Vol. 5. of the 1a? to the Encyclopedia Britannica. Edited by Mac- 
bds. 


vey Napier, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 4to. il. 5s. bds. 

Encyclopedia Edinensis; or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous Litera- 
ture. By James Millar,M.D. Vol. IV. Part III. 8s. 

Kalogynomia; or the Laws of Female Beauty. With Plates. 8vo. I. 1s. 

Letters of Junius: with Preliminary Dissertations, and Copious Notes, By Atticus 
Secundus. In One Neat Pocket Volume, with Seven Portraits and Vignette Title. 
The Gossip: a Series of Original Essays and Letters, Literary, Historical, and Cri- 

tical, 8vo. 4s, 6d, 
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Observations on Vocal Music; and Rules for the Accent 
which will ensure the Proper Pronunciation and Effective Expression of the W 
By William Kitchiner, M.D. 12mo. 4s. 

Thoughts on the Music and Words of Psalmody, as at present used among the mem- 
bers of the Church of England. By the Rev. Rann ennedy, A.M. 6vo. 4s, bds. 

Webbe’s improved Psalmody, containing all the established Church Tunes, with nume- 
rous Adaptations, from Handel, Purcell, Corelli, Haydn, Webbe, sen, &c. and 
various Original Tunes by the Author. 

A peony ye of 24 Original Tunes, set to choice hymns and psalms. By Webbe, 
sen. and jun, 

NATURAL HISTORY anp NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Natural History of British Quadrupeds, accompanied by scientific and 

a By E. Donovan, F.L.S, &c. with po mae plates. 3 vols, royal 8vo 
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51. 8s. 

No. II. of Illustrations of British Ornithology ; Series First: Land Birds ; with 12 large 
plates. By P. J. Selby, Esq. folio, 11. 11s. 6d. plain, or 51. 5s. finely coloured after 
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re. 
Ilustrations of the Linnzan Genera of Insects. By W. Wood. F.R.S. &c. with 86 

coloured plates. 2 vols, royal 18mo, 11 10s, Ph 
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APh Essay on the Sensi of Animals ; the first of a Series of 

of Life. By G.W. iat 
Twelve Essays on the Proximate Causes of Se Saree and Atomic Phenomena 
ical and 


<> ne Physical, Mechanical, C 
illips. ith engravi 9s. bds. 
NOVELS. 
De Willenberg; or, the Talisman: a Tale of Mystery. By J. M.H. Hales, Esq. 4 
Letters from ar, ing the authen on Ww the Sorrows of 
Good Nature and Sensibility, a Novel. By Miss Aimwell. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 
Puzzled and Pleased ; or, the Two Old Soldiers, a Tale. By Francis Lathom. 3 vols. 
12mo, 18s. 
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Don Juan; Contos IV. and V. 8vo. 9s. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

Minstrel Love ; from the German of the author of Undine. By G. Soane, A.B. 2 vols. 
12mo, 12s. bds. 

The Hours of Contentment, a Poem. By Hugh Clarke. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Gorden, a Tale. A Poetical Review of Juan. 8vo. 

Poetical Essays on the Character of Pope, as a Poet and Moralist: and on the Lan- 
guage and Objects most fitfor Poetry. By Charles Lloyd. 12mo. 3s. 

The Old English Squire ; a Poem in ten Cantos. imperial 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d, 

The Lay of the First Minstrel. By James Grocatt. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Vi Minstrel, and other Poems. By John Clare, the Northamptonsbire Pea- 
sant, with a Portrait. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 12s. bds. 

The Garden of Florence, and other Poems. By John Hamilton. 

Summer ; an Invocation to Sleep ; Fairy Revels; and Songs and Sonnets. By Corne- 
lius Webb. 

Tn Last Dage of ; and Abradates and Panthea, Poems. By Edward 

therstone. 


The Fate of Adelaide, a Swiss Romantic Tale, and other Poems. By Letitia Elizabeth 
Landon, Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Royal Progress, a Canto, with Notes. By Humphry Oldcastle. 5s, 6d. bds, 


POLITICS, anv POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

American Slave Trade. By Jesse Torrey, jun. with rag 12mo. 2s. 

An Apology for the Freedom of the Press; By the Rev. R. Hall, A.M. of Leicester. 

An Exposition of the Relations of the British Government with the Sultan and State 
of Palembang, and the Designs of the Netherlands’ Government upon that Country. 
By Major W. H. Court. 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

Analysis of the Talents and Character of Napoleon Buonaparte. 8vo. 8s. 

Essays on the present false and unjust Standard of Value, with an Appendix. By the 
Rev. R. Cruttwell, LL.B. price 1s. 3d. 

Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opinions; and on other Subjects, 
8vo. 8s. 

Vol. IV. of the New Series of Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, containing the Pro- 
ceedings in both Houses, from the Opening of the las# Session, to the 2d of A 

The Restoration of National Prosperity shown to be immediately practicable, By the 
author of Junius identified. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the ee Scriptures. By 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, M.A. second edition, revised, corrected, and in 
four very large volumes. 8vo. illustrated with numerous Maps, and Fac-si of 
Biblical Manuscripts, 31. 3s. 

A Supplement to the first Edition of the Rev. T. H. Horne’s Introduction, in one very 
thick 8vo. volume. 18s. 

A Sermon preached at the Coronation of King George the Fourth, in the Abbey 
Church, Westminster, July 19,1821. By Edward Lord Archbishop of York. 4to. 2s, 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of London, May, 1821; with 
Dissertations and Collections illustrating the same Subject. By Joseph Holden 
Pott, A.M. 8vo. 9s. bds. 
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Practical Lectures upon the Gospel of St. John, Part I. comprising the first six Chap- 
ters. By the Rev. John Rogers Pitman, M.A. 8vo. 13s. bds. , 

Plain Disedurses, Doctrinal and Practical, adapted to a Country Congregation. By 
the Rev. Charles Hardinge, A.M. 12mo, 6s. bds. 

Sermons adapted for Parochial and Domestic Use. By the late Rev. J. P. Hewlett, 
M.A, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

A Summary of Orthodox Belief and Practice, ing to the opinions and sentiments 
of the first Reformers. “By thé Rev. John Prowett, A.M. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

A Sermon preached at the Second Visitation of the Bishop of Calcutta, at St. Thomas's 
Church, Bombay. By the Rev. Thomas Robinson, A.M. 1s. 6d. 

Illustrations of Biblical Literature, exhibiting the History om oe of a ae 
Writings, from the earliest period to the present century; including biographi 
aan a translators, and other eminent biblical sa By the Rev. James 
Townley. 3 vols. 8vo. 2l. 2s, 

Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. By John Dick, D.D. 8vo. 

Biblical Fragments. By M. A. Schimmelpennick. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Lectures on the Book of Ecclesiastes. By Ralph Wardlow, D.D. of Glasgow. 2 vols. 
8vo. 18s. bds. 

Private Devotion ; or, Prayers principally intended for the private use of Christians, 
« the rapid Civilization of the N the 
me remarkable Particulars concerning id Civilization o' egroes in 
Colony of Sierra Leone, wherein the power of the Gospel is strikingly displayed. 

8vo. 2s, 

Scripture Antiquities. By the Rev. John Jones. 12mo. 5s. 

A new Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testament. By the Rev. H. Laing, 
LL.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Sketches of Upper Canada, Domestic, Local, and Characteristic ; to which are added, 

" Practical Details for the Information of Emigrants of every Class, and some Recol- 
lections of the United States of America. By John Howison, Esq. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

An Historical Guide to Ancient and Modern Dublin. By the Rev. G. W. Wright. 
Illustrated with 17 Engravings of the Principal Views and Buildings, and a New 
and Accurate Plan of the City. Royal 18mo. 10s. 6d. 

New Picture of Dublin, forming a Complete Guide in the Irish Metropolis. By Johu 
James M‘Gregor. 8vo. 10s. 

Some Account of Kentish Town, showing its ancient condition, progressive improve- 
ment, and present state. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

VOYAGES anv TRAVELS. 

Travels in Palestine, through the Countries of Bashan and Gilead, East of the River 
Jordan ; including a Visit to the Cities of Geraza and Gamala, in the Decapolis, By 

« J. S, Buckingham, Esq. With maps and plates. 4to. 3l. 13s. bds. 

A Voyage of Discovery into the South Sea and Behring’s Straits, for the purpose of 

4 finding out a North-east Passage, undertaken in the years 1815, 16, 17, and 18, at 
the expense of his Highness the Chancellor of the Empire, Count Romanzoff,-in the 
ship Rurie, under the Command of the Lieutenant in the Rassian Imperial Navy. 
Otto Von Kotzebue. 3 vols. 8vo. 21. 53. bds. 

A Voyage to Africa, including a particular Narrative of an Ew to one of the In 
terior Kingdoms, in the year 1820, By W. Hutton, late Acting ul for Ashantee, 
&c. With maps and plates. 8vo. 12s. 

Vol. III. of the Tour to Africa ; containing a Concise Account of all the Countries in 
that Quarter of the Globe, hitherto visited by Europeans; with the Manners and 

« Customs of the Inhabitants, selected from the best Authors, and arranged by Cathe- 

rine Hutton. 8vo. 12s. 

The World in Miniature, third division, being Turkey, in 6 vols. 12mo. illustrated by 
73 coloured engravings ; comprising a description of the Manners, , 

. and Character of its Inhabitants. 21. 2s, 
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